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INTRODUCTION 


All  normal  young  people  have  need  of  physical 
education  for  fitness  and  for  the  growth  of  the  whole 
individual.  Even  those  who  are  under  par  and  need  care- 
ful supervision  to  avoid  strain,  tenseness  anrl  overdoing 
should  be  gradually  led  into  games.  A  student  is  not 
completely  educated  until  he  has  become  familiar  with 
and  developed  skill  in  a  large  number  of  sports  for  his 
pursuit  and  satisfaction  in  school,  and  in  out-of-school 
recreation.  A  person  thus  educated  has  less  strain,  more 
muscle  control  for  safety,  an  alert  mind  and  a  healthy 
body,   all  of  which   are  aside   from  the   recreation  values. 

More  than  these,  it  is  in  games  that  standards  are 
learned.  The  playing  fields  provide  the  situation  where 
the  individual  is  under  pressure  to  meet  standards  of  good 
sportsmanship,    fair    play,    loyalty    and    honesty.     Sports 


teach  students  how  to  win,  face  failure  and  to  adjust.  It 
is  nature's  way  of  providing  for  the  development  of  a 
healthy  personality.  Poise,  balance  and  the  spirit  of  faith 
grow  and  are  renewed  as  physical  education  achieves  its 
objectives. 

Objectives   of  Physical  Education 

1.  The  development  of  a  strong  bofly  and  soundly  func- 
tioning bofly  systems. 

2.  The  development  of  recreational  and  utilitarian  skills. 

3.  The  development  of  a  wholesome  interest  in  physical 
activities  for  wise  and  constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 

4.  The  development  of  desirable  standards  of  behaviour 
and  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  other  people. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


1.  The   Instructor 

(a)  Appearance  on  the  gymnasium  floor  and  about 
the  school  is  very  important.  At  all  times  the 
teacher  is  an  example  to  the  students  who  will 
imitate  dress  and  manners  of  the  teacher. 

(b)  One  of  the  professional  duties  is  attendance  at 
staff  meetings.  Practices  and  coaching  sessions 
must  be  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  with 
these  meetings. 

(c)  Punctuality  by  the  teacher  cannot  be  overstressed. 

2.  Class   Organization 

The  squad  system  facilitates  the  t-^king  of  at- 
tendance, warm-up  activities,  and  practice  of  game 
skills,  team  competitions  or  relays.  When  using  a 
squad   system   the    following   points  should   be   noted. 

(a)  Squads  should  be  changed  four  or  five  times 
during  the  year  so  new  associations  are  formed 
and  competition  is  equalized. 

(b)  New  squad  leaders  should  be  appointed  when 
new  squads  are  formed  so  more  students  may  be 
given   opportunity    to   develop   leadership   ability. 

(c)  Squad  cards  are  useful  for  leaders  to  check 
attendance   and   dress   for   their   squad   members. 

(d)  Procedure  must  be  established  early  with  regard 
to  such  things  as: 

—  time   allowed   for  changing, 

—  routine  prior  to  the  class  session. 

3.  Evaluation 

Achievement  on  skills  tests,  rules  tests,  fitness 
tests,  game  strategy  tests  and  adherence  to  class 
regulations  should  all  be  considered.  Improvement 
should  be  rewarded;  a  simple  method  might  be  to 
allow  one-third  of  the  physical  education  mark  for 
skill,  one-third  for  knowledge  and  one-third  for  fit- 
ness. 

4.  Discipline 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  in  classes  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Generally,  the  better  an  in- 
structor is  prepared  to  teach  the  lesson  in  terms  of 
materials,  drills  to  be  used,  methods  for  getting  class 
into  groups  for  drills,  as  well  as  techniques  for  keep- 
ing the  class  active,  the  fewer  discipline  problems  will 
occur. 

5.  Facilities  and  Equipment 

The  following  areas  require  consideration  : 

(a)  equipment    inventory 

(b)  a  procedure   for  issuing  and  returning  equip- 
ment  used   by   students 


(c)  a  set  of  directions  for  care  and  use  of  equip- 
ment and   facilities 

(d)  provision     for     construction     of     home-made 
equipment 

(e)  regular    inspection    of    equipment    for    safety 
hazards 

(f)  arrangements    with    other    teachers    for    joint 
use  of  facilities. 

6.  Relationships   v/ith   School   Administration 

Physical  education  teachers  must  determine,  in 
cooperation  with  their  principals,  policies  with  regard 
to  : 

(a)  excuses 

(b)  time  allotment  for  classes 

(c)  scheduling  the   gym 

(d)  joint    use    of    school    facilities    by    community 
groups 

(e)  use    of    community    resources,    both    facilities 
and  personnel 

(f)  equipment   purchase   and  use 

(g)  class    size 

(h)  make-up  of  classes 

(i)  accident  insurance  and  liability 

(j)  accident  procedure 

(k)  showers 

(1)  towel  service 

(m)  uniforms  for  P.E.  classes 

(n)  credit  and  grading 

(o)  physical   education  library 

7.  Special  Problems 

In  many  schools  there  will  be  situations  that  will 
necessitate  deviation  from  what  is  considered  the  ideal 
in   physical   education  classes.     Some  examples  are  : 

(a)  under-sized   gymnasium 

(b)  playing   field   not   properly   turfed 

(c)  lack  of  sufficient  storage  space 

(d)  co-educational    classes   or   multi-grade    classes 
or    both 

(e)  periods  too  short  to  allow  showering  or  change 
of    clothing 

(f)  lack    of    a    district    or    division    coordinator 
and/or  supervisor. 

The  physical  education  teacher  must  be  flexible 
in  his  approach  in  order  to  offer  the  students  in  his 
charge  the  best  possible  program  under  existing  con- 
ditions. At  the  same  time  the  professional  physical 
educator  should  take  every  opjiortunity  to  inform 
his  administrator  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  aspect  of 
his  situation. 
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PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


Opportunity  should  be  given  students  to  assist  in  the 
planning  of  activities  and  formulating  of  regulations  in 
order  to  enlist  the  best  cooperation,  goodwill  and  team 
spirit.  The  planning  should  be  based  on  students'  needs 
and  interests,  and  therefore  activities  should  center  on 
student  development  rather  than  the  covering  of  a  large 
number  of  activities,  or  any  set  course. 

A  yearly  program  must  be  planned  and  in  addition, 
unit  or  weekly  plans  should  also  be  kept. 

The  allocation  of  time  for  a  40-minute  class  period 
could  be  as  follows  : 

5  minutes  —  roll  call  and  warm-up. 


4  minutes  —  review  of  previous  lesson  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  skills, 
15  minutes  —  practice  of  new  skill,  checking  of  weak- 
nesses and   placing  of  new  skill  in  the 
game 

10  minutes  —  practice  of  the  portion  of  the  game  taken 
thus  far 
6  minutes  —  changing  for  classes. 

Once  the  fundamentals  of  a  game  are  established 
more  time  can  be  spent  on  game  practice,  strategy  and 
rules.  Warm-up  exercises  and  types  of  new  skills  are 
described  under  the  games  which  follow. 


SELECTION   OF  ACTIVITIES 


There  are  many  activities  from  which  a  physical 
education  program  may  be  chosen.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  a  well-balanced  program  is  carried  out,  however,  two 
principles  have  been  established.  First,  six  major  kinds 
of  activity  have  been  distinguished,  and  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  any  one  year  should  include  activities  from  each 
of  the  six  categories.    They  are  : 

1.  Outdoor  team  games 

2.  Indoor  team  games 

3.  Individual  and  dual  sports 
•:  4.  Tumbling  and  Gymnastics 

5.  Rhythmics  and  Dance 

6.  Aquatics  (where  facilities  are  available). 
Second,    certain   activities   are   considered    to    be    of 

major  importance  in  the  physical  education  program. 
These  are  designated  as  core  activities.  Each  of  the  six 
categories  of  activity  either  is  in  itself  a  core  activity  or 
includes  core  activities.    The  core  activities  are  : 

1.    Outdoor:  —  Flag    Football,     Ice    Hockey,     Softball, 
Soccer 


2.  Indoor:  —  Basketball,    Volleyball 

3.  Dual  and  Individual:  —  Badminton,  Cross-Country 
Running,  Handball,  Skating,  Track  and  Field, 
Wrestling    (boys) 

4.  Rhythmics  and  Dance 

5.  Tumbling  and  Gymnastics 

6.  Aquatics    (where   facilities  available). 

Applying  the  principles  stated  above,  therefore,  a 
sound  physical  education  program  for  any  one  year  will 
be  organized  as  follows  : 

Two  or  more  outdoor  team  games  at  least  one  of 

which  must  be  a  core  activity 

Two  or  more  indoor  team  games  at  least  one  of 

which  must  be  a  core  activity 

Two  or  more  individual  or  dual  sports  one  of  which 

must  be  a  core  activity 

Tumbling  and  Gymnastics 

Rhythmics  and  Dance 

Aquatics  (where  facilities  are  available). 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


COURSE  CONTENT 


Note  : 

In  teaching  the  activities  listed  below  the  following 
areas  will  be  covered  :  (1)  History,  (2)  Terminology, 
(3)  Rules  and  Officiating,  (4)  Selection  and  Care  of 
Equipment,  (5)  Skills  and  Techniques,  (6)  Team 
Play  or  Games  Strategy  (where  applicable),  (7)  Lead 
Up  Games  and  Game  Variations,  (8)  Conditioning. 
Some  of  these  areas  will  be  incidentally  taught  while 
others  will  be  taught  directly. 

Outdoor  Team   Games 

1.  Flag    Football    (core).     2.  Ice    Hockey    (core). 
3.  Softball   (core).    4.  Soccer   (core).    5.  Bordenball. 

6.  Broomball.     7.  Curling.     8.  English    Rugby. 

9.  Field   Ball.     10.  Field  Hockey.    11.  Speedball. 

Indoor  Team   Games 

1.  Basketball  (core).  2.  Volleyball  (core).  3.  Floor 
Hockey.    4.  European  Handball. 

Dual  and  Individual  Sports 

1.  Badminton  (core).  2.  Cross  Country  Runnng 
(core).  3.  Handball  (core).  4.  Skating  (core). 
5.    Track    and    Field     (core).     6.    Wrestling     (core). 

7.  Archery.      8.    Bowling.      9.   Golf.      10.    Hiking   and 


Campcraft.  11.  Horseshoes.  12.  Personal  Defence. 
13.    Skiing.     14.  Table  Tennis.     15.  Tennis. 

Rhythrnics  and  Dance  (Core) 

1.  Folk  Dance.  2.  Square  Dance.  3.  Social  and  Ball- 
room Dance.  4.  Creative  or  Modern  Dance.  5.  Tap 
Dance.    6.  Ballet. 

Tumbling  and  Gymnastics  (Core) 

1.  Free  Exercise.  2.  Balances.  3.  Double  Balances. 
4.  Pyramid  Building.  5.  Horizontal  Bar  (boys). 
6.  Vaulting  Box.  7.  Parallel  Bars  (boys).  8.  Uneven 
Parallels  (girls).    9.  Rings  (boys).    10.  Balance  Beam 

(girls). 

Aquatics 

1.  Swimming.     2.  Synchronized   Swimming. 
Actvities  not  included  in  the  list  may  be  taught  with 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Space  does  not  permit  in  this  publication  for  the 
detailed  description  of  all  the  games  listed  in  the  content. 
References  such  as  Van  Vliet's  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  will  be 
of  assistance  in  providing  details  of  instruction  in  many 
of   these   suggested   games. 
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SECTION  ONE:   WHY  FLAG  FOOTBALL? 


There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  flag  football  is  a 
particularly  suitable  activity  for  either  an  intra-school  or 
inter-school  program. 

A.  Cost   and   Equipment 

The  equipment  needed  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
Very  little  equipment  is  required  and  therefore  even 
if  your  school  budget  is  small  you  can  incorporate 
flag  football  into  the  list  of  activities  in  your  physical 
education  program. 

B.  Officiating 

Officiating  is  as  clear  in  flag  football  as  in  any 
other  type  of  football  and  clearer  than  most.  General 
rulings  such  as:  "Anyone  may  receive  a  pass  or  block 
downfield  on  a  running  play",  eases  the  job  of  the 
official.  The  flag  tackle  takes  out  the  guesswork  that 
exists  in  touch  football. 

C.  Comparison  With  Other  Types  of  Football 

Flag  football  offers  the  closest  thing  to  tackle 
football  in  skills  and  team  play  that  can  be  had  with- 
out the  expense  of  costly  equipment.  The  rules  of 
the  game  eliminate  most  harsh  body  contact.  With 
the  aid  of  competent  officials  to  enforce  these  rules, 
the  game  is  very  safe. 

Touch  football  is  inferior  to  flag  football  in  a 
number    of    aspects.     Touch    football    is    difficult    to 


officiate  and  it  often  develops  from  touch,  to  push, 
to  smash  football.  Touch  football  allows  no  running 
plays  through  the  line  —  you  must  either  pass  or 
sweep.  Flag  football  puts  line  play  back  into  the 
game,  giving  the  game  a  balance  not  possible  in  any 
other  form  but  tackle.  While  it  may  be  true  that  flag 
football  allows  players  to  develop  one  or  two  bad 
habits,  as  far  as  tackle  football  is  concerned,  the  num- 
ber of  good  habits  and  skills  developed  far  outnumber 
the.se  few  possible  defects. 

D.   Level    of    Competition 

This  game  can  be  easily  geared  to  suit  all  levels 
of  competition.  It  will  suit  the  novice  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  or  the  faculty  pro  in  the  university.  The 
game  is  as  simple  or  complex  as  the  instructor  makes 
it. 

Flag  Football  is  an  inexpensive  way  in  which 
students  can  play  football  in  large  numbers.  It  is  a 
game  that  does  not  stray  far  from  its  kin,  tackle  foot- 
ball. It  is  a  game  well  worth  your  consideration.  Try 
it  in  your  program  this  year  ! 


Note  : 


This  booklet  is  a  guide  for  flag  football,  not  an  un- 
alterable set  of  rules.  The  rules,  size  of  field  and 
zones,  type  of  flag,  and  the  number  of  players,  are 
all  subject  to  change  to  suit  your  local  circumstances. 


SECTION  TWO:    FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


A.  Facilities 

A  level  area  with  short  clipped  grass  is  desirable. 
The  size  of  the  playing  area  may  be  determined  by 
the  age  and  size  of  the  participants  or  by  the  space 
available.  The  recommended  area  of  the  playing  field 
at  a  Grade  IX  to  XII  level  approximates  that  of  a 
Canadian  Football  field  and  is  explained  in  detail  in 
the  section  on  RULES. 

B.  Equipment 

A  minimum  of  equipment  is  necessary  for  this 
sport. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  playing  area  be  marked  by 
white  chalk  lines  but  if  this  is  impossible  10  to  12 
"pegs  and  flags"  would  suffice. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  field  have  goal  posts  but 
this  is  not  an  essential.  By  deleting  the  term  "field 
goal"  from  the  scoring  and  by  using  a  pass  or  run 
for  the  convert,  the  absence  of  goal  posts  can  be 
easily  overcome. 


3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  flags  consist  of  cotton 
drill  1'  by  2'-3"  in  size.  Alternatives  are: —  a) 
Lengths  of  rope,  b)  Voit  belts  and  flags  made 
specifically  for  this  game,  c)  Handkerchiefs  or 
flags  of  varying  size. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  teams  wear  contrasting 
colors.  Sweat  suits  with  gym  shorts  underneath 
are  ideal.  Alternatives  are: —  a)  colored  jersey  or 
T-shirts,    b)  a  pinny  or  colored,  scrimmage  jersey. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  official  ball  be  : 

Grades  IV  to  VII — Junior  size  rubber  football, 
Grades   VIII   to   IX — Intermediate   size   rubber 

football. 
Grades  X  to  University — Regulation  Canadian 

Football  League    (CFL)    rubber  or  leather 

football. 

6.  A  scoresheet  as  diagrammed  in  the  appendix  of 
this  book. 

7.  A  clock  for  timing  and  a  horn,  whistle  or  gun  for 
the  timer. 

8.  Two  whistles  for  the  referees  plus  a  colored  flag 
to  designate  offsides. 


SECTION  THREE:   OFFICIATING 


A.  Clinics 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  hold  an 
officials'  clinic  before  the  season  begins.  At  this  clinic 
someone  well  versed  in  the  rules  and  needs  of  your 
system  should  explain  and  interpret  these  rules  to 
both  officials  and  coaches.  This  will  bring  about  the 
best  understanding  possible  on  the  part  of  everyone 
involved.  At  this  clinic,  field  position  for  the  referee 
should  be  discussed. 

B.  Equipment 

1.  Each  official  on  the   field  should  have  a  whistle 
and  a  flag. 

2.  The  timer  should  have  a  stop  watch  or  game  timer 
as  well  as  a  horn  to  signal  the  end  of  periods. 

3.  The   score   keeper   should   have   a   scoresheet   and 
pen. 
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C.  Procedure 

1.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  players'  benches  of 
both  teams  on  the  same  side  of  the  field  and  on 
either  side  of  the  timer-scorekeeper. 

2.  If  there  are  only  two  officials  for  field  duty  then 
either  the  timer  or  score  keeper  may  double  as  a 
linesman  to  mark  the  point  of  last  scrimmage. 

3.  If  there  are  three  officials  one  should  be  designated 
as  head  referee.  (Note  :  In  most  contests  it  is 
advisable  for  this  person  to  be  an  adult.)  The  other 
two  should  then  be  designated  as  umpire  and  lines- 
man. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  head  referee  to  trail  the  play, 
lining  up  originally  behind  the  offensive  team,  and 
favoring  the  wide  side  of  the  playing  field. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to  lead  the  play,  lining 


up  originally  about  10  to  15  yards  deep  on  the 
defensive  side  of  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  favor- 
ing the  wide  side  of  the  playing  field. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  linesman  to  line  up  on,  and 
remain  on,  the  line  of  scrimmage  extended,  in 
order  to  mark  the  point  of  last  scrimmage.  He 
shall  also  be  responsible  for  off-sides  or  plays  to 
his  side  which  he  is  in  good  position  to  see. 


7.    All  signals  should  be  those  used  by  C.F.L.  officials. 
D.  First  Aid 

It  would  be  wise  in  flag  football  as  in  other  sports 
to  have  a  competent  first-aid  person  on  hand  at  all 
league  games  in  case  of  injury.  The  incidence  of 
serious  injury  in  flag  football  is  almost  non-existent 
but  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared. 


SECTION  FOUR:    RULES  FOR  COMPETITION 


Players,   Field   and   Equipment 

1.  Players 

The  game  shall  be  played  between  two  teams 
of  eight  players  each.  The  offensive  team  must 
have  at  least  five  men  on  the  line  of  scrimmage 
when  the  ball  is  put  into  play.  A  team  which  has 
fewer  than  six  players  forfeits  the  game. 

2.  The  Field 

The  field  shall  be  a  rectangular  area  of  100 
yards  in  length  and  50  yards  in  width.  The  end 
zones  shall  be  10  yards  in  depth.  A  line  or  a  mark 
shall  be  made  five  yards  back  of  the  center  of  the 
field  on  either  side  of  the  50-yard  stripe.  Sections 
shall  be  marked  with  lines  where  possible  or  flags 
where  lines  are  not  possible. 


Exception  :  After  the  ball  has  been  declared  ready 
for  play,  an  attempted  substitution  will 
be  penaUzed  as  an  illegal  substitution. 

4.  Fifteen  seconds  is  allowed  for  a  huddle  once  all 
of  the  offensive  team  is  on-side  following  the 
previous  play. 

C.   Series  of  Downs  (Plays) 

1.  If  in  four  consecutive  downs  (plays)  a  team  has 
not  advanced  the  ball  into  a  zone  closer  to  their 
goal  than  the  one  in  which  they  began  their  downs, 
then  it  shall  go  to  the  opponents  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  declared  dead  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  down. 

2.  If  a  team  loses  yards  on  any  down  thus  moving 
back    one    or    more    zones    then    they    still    must 
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Variations  in  field  size  may  be  used  when  the 
teams  have  eight  or  fewer  players.  Games  can 
easily  be  played  crosswise  on  the  above  field. 

3.    Playing  Equipment 

a)  The  teams  should  wear  contrasting  colors  or 
jerseys. 

b)  Footwear  should  consist  of  running  shoes  only 
—  no  cleats  or  baseball  shoes. 

c)  Any  unyielding  equipment  is  barred  including 
belts,   chains,   and   rings. 

d)  A  flag,  freely  hanging  and  contrasting  in  color 
to  the  uniform  of  the  player,  shall  be  hung 
from  either  hip.  The  flag  must  measure  1'  by 
2'-3"  with  a  horizontal  line  drawn  at  l'-8"  of 
its  length. 

B.  Time  and  Substitutions 

1.  All  games  are  composed  of  two  20-minute  halves 
with  a  five-minute  intermission  between  these 
halves. 

2.  Ends  of  the  field  will  be  exchanged  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half. 

3.  Unlimited  substitution  is  allowed  and  substitutes 
may  enter  the  game  when  the  ball  is  dead. 


achieve  their  original  "next  zone"  for  the  first 
down. 

D.   Kicking 

1.  The  team  kicking  off  shall  do  so  from  five  yards 
back  of  the  50-yard  line.  No  player  of  the  defend- 
ing team  shall  be  within  10  yards  of  the  ball  at 
the  time  of  kick-off. 

2.  No  blocking  is  allowed  on  the  kick-off. 

3.  If  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  on  the  kick-off,  the 
receiving  team  may  scrimmage  the  ball  at  that 
point  or  have  the  other  team  re-kick  the  ball  with 
a  10-yard  penalty. 

If  the  ball  is  not  kicked  10  yards  in  a  forward 
direction  it  must  be  re-kicked  with  a  10-yard 
penalty. 

C.  F.  L.  rules  apply  on  punts  from  the  line  of 
scrimmage. 


4. 


5. 


Passing    the    Ball 

1.  All  players  are  eligible  to  receive  a  forward  pass. 

2.  Only  one  forward  pass  shall  be  thrown  in  any  one 
down. 
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Blocking 

1.  Unlimited    blocking    is   allowed    by    the    offensive 
team  on  running  plays  or  on  pass  interceptions. 

2.  There  is  no  blocking  on  a  pass  that  crosses  the 
line  of  scrimmage. 

3.  All  blockers  MUST  stay  on  their  feet  while  block- 
ing. 

4.  No  contact  above  shoulder  level  or  below  the  knee 
is  a  legal  block. 

5.  Use  of  the  elbows  —  "rooster  fighting"  is  not  per- 
mitted. 


G.  Scoring 


Touch  Down  6  points 

Convert  1  point 

Safety  Touch  3  points 

Rouge    2  points 

Field  Goal  (if  posts  available)  3  points 


Note 


Converts   must    be    run   or    passed   where    regulation 
posts  are  not  available. 

H.  Flag  Tackling 

1.  Each  flag  is  to  be  "freely  hanging"  from  the  hips 
and  may  be  tested  for  this  quality  at  any  time 
by  an  official. 

2.  A  flag  tackle  is  made  when  an  opponent  removes 
one  flag  from  the  ball  carrier. 

3.  Should  one  or  both  flags  fall  out  or  be  removed 
when  the  offensive  player  obtains  the  ball  then 
the  game  automatically  changes  to  one-hand  touch 
football  for  the  balance  of  that  play. 

4.  Should  a  flag  fall  off  during  a  run  as  a  result  of 
an  opponent's  attempt  at  that  flag  when  the  offen- 
sive player  was  legally  in  possession  of  the  ball, 
then  the  ball  is  dead  at  the  spot  where  the  flag 
falls. 

5.  Flag  "fanning"  or  protection  of  the  flag  by  the 
ball  carrier's  arms  or  hands  is  illegal. 

6.  Flags  shall  be  made  of  cotton  drill. 


I.    Penalties 

1.  A  forfeited  game  shall  be  scored  as  7  -  0  for  the 
team    fully    present. 

2.  A  player  wearing  illegal  equipment  will  be  asked 
to  remove  that  equipment  and  his  team  shall 
receive  a  10-yard  penalty  at  that  time  from  point 
of  last  scrimmage. 

3.  If  a  flag  is  not  freely  hanging  the  penalty  shall 
be  a  loss  of  the  distance  gained  on  the  last  play 
and  a  10-yard  penalty  from  the  point  of  last  scrim- 
mage. 

4.  Illegal  substitution  shall  cause  a  loss  of  10  yards. 

5.  Too  long  in  the  huddle  shall  mean  the  loss  of  one 
down. 

6.  Roughing  the  kicker  shall  result  in  a  20-yard 
penalty. 

7.  No  yards  given  to  the  punt  receiver  results  in  a 
15-yard   penalty   to   the  offending  team. 

8.  Two  forward  passes  in  one  down  are  illegal  and 
nullify  any  gain  on  the  play  with  the  loss  of  that 
down  resulting. 

9.  Rough  play,  holding,  illegal  blocking  or  contact 
shall  result  in  a  25-yard  penalty  and  expulsion 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officials. 

10.  Offside  is  penalized  by  a  five-yard  penalty. 

11.  Flag  fanning  is  illegal;  penalty,  10-yards  from 
last  point  of  scrimmage. 

12.  Straight  arming  is  considered  rough  play  —  see 
penalty  9. 

13.  A  player  who  holds  the  ball  carrier  while  attempt- 
ing to  get  his  flag  shall  be  penalized  10  yards  from 
the  point  of  farthest  gain  by  that  ball  carrier. 

Nofe  : 

The  team  that  has  been  offended  against  has  the 
option  of  taking  the  penalty  and  down  over  (where 
applicable)  or  refusing  the  penalty,  letting  the  play 
continue  normally. 

J.  All  other  rules  are  according  to  C.F.L.  rules. 


SECTION   FIVE:    CONDITIONING 


The  person  about  to  play  flag  football  must  be 
prepared  for  two  things  :  running,  and  body  contact.  As 
the  rules  of  the  game  limit  the  amount  of  body  contact, 
preparation  for  this  need  not  be  as  extensive  as  in  the 
game  of  tackle  football.  The  areas  of  the  body  to  be 
prepared  by  conditioning  are  : 

1.  Ankles 

2.  Legs 

3.  Stomach 

4.  Shoulders,  arms  and  neck. 

With  the  advent  of  newer  forms  of  conditioning  such 
as  isometrics  it  is  clear  that  personal  opinion  will  direct 
many  different  sets  of  activities  to  prepare  the  athlete 
for  flag  football.  With  this  in  mind,  here  are  a  few  pos- 
sible exercises  for  each  of  the  four  listed  areas  : 

1.    The    Ankles  — 

a)  With  feet  together  and  hands  on  hips  use  this 
four  count :  "Up  on  your  toes  on  one.  Back 
down  on  your  feet  on  two.  Out  on  the  edge 
of  your  feet  on  three.    Back  in  on  four." 

b)  In  a  sitting  position,  rotate  the  ankles  slowly. 

c)  With  a  "buddy"  to  resist  your  efforts,  attempt 
to  move  your  ankle  or  foot  in  each  direction 
for  the  duration  of  six  seconds.    Repeat. 
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2.  The    Legs  — 

a)  RUN.  Run  windsprints,  starts  and  stops,  and 
laps. 

3.  The    Stomach  — 

a)  Sit    ups. 

b)  In  a  prone  position  with  your  hands  clasped 
under  your  head,  raise  your  legs  6"  off  the 
floor.  Spread  them  apart.  Move  them  back 
together  and  then  down  to  relax.  Always  keep 
the  knee  locked  so  that  the  leg  is  straight. 

c)  With  a  "buddy"  to  resist  your  efforts,  attempt 
to  raise  your  leg  from  the  floor  (as  in  number 
b).  Try  the  same  exercise  starting  with  your 
feet  six  inches  off  the  floor.  Hold  it  for  six 
seconds  then  repeat. 

4.  The  Shoulders,  Neck,  and  Arms 

a)  Push-ups  and  Clap-ups. 

b)  Rotation   of   the   neck   slowly. 

c)  With  a  "buddy"  to  resist  your  efforts,  attempt 
to  move  your  head  in  any  direction  for  an 
interval  of  six  seconds.   Repeat  in  all  directions. 

It  is  advisable  to  run  a  conditioning  program  before 
you  move  into  strenuous  activity  with  a  team  or  group. 
Then  it  is  wise  to  precede  each  practice  and  game  with 
some  warm-up  activity.  Many  other  exercises  can  and 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the  few  examples  given  in 
this  section. 


SECTION  SIX:    SKILLS  AND  DRILLS 


A.  Flag  Tackling 


This  is  unique  to  the  game  and  must  be  stressed. 
The  best  way  to  remove  a  flag  is  with  a  quick  upward 
flick.  A  downward  pull  tends  to  trap  the  portion  of 
the  flag  tucked  in,  thus  making  a  flag  tackle  more 
difficult. 

1.    One -On -One  — 

Using  two  lines,  have  the  coach  throw  the 
ball  to  one  man  who  then  must  run  between  two 
dummies  and  by  the  flag  tackier.  For  maximum 
benefit,  have  the  defensive  man  move  toward  the 
offensive  man  when  he  sees  the  ball. 

Coach 
C 


o    o    o    o    o 
defense 


dummies 

To  vary  this  drill,  add  an  offensive  blocker 
and  use  a  quarterback  to  hand-off  to  the  offensive 
ball  carrier. 

2.    Two -On -One  — 

Widen  the  two  dummies  from  the  last  drill 
and  add  one  more  line  of  defensive  players.  The 
procedure  remains  the  same  as  in  the  first  drill. 


o    o    o      o 

C 
o    o    o      o 

3.    Side    Pursuit  — 


^ 


X      X      X      X 


Form  two  lines  at  right  angles.  Have  the 
ball  carriers  run  a  chalk  mark  after  the  coach 
has  given  them  the  ball.  The  defensive  man  then 
runs  to  intercept  the  ball  carrier  and  make  the 
flag  tackle.    Use  this  half-speed  at  first. 


o    o    o    o 


4.    Pick  the  Hole  — 

Form  two  parallel  lines.  When  the  offensive 
man  receives  the  ball  from  the  coach  or  quarter- 
back, he  runs  forward  and  chooses  the  opening 
of  his  choice.  (Variation  :  The  coach  can  direct 
this  choice.) 


o    o    o 
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B.  Handoffs 

1.  TWO  LINES  are  formed  behind  the  quarterback. 
On  signal  the  quarterback  turns  and  hands  the 
ball  to  the  back  coming  by.  This  drill  may  be 
varied  to  suit  your  plays  by  changing  the  position 
of  the  backs  to  their  game  position.  Try  to  simu- 
late game  conditions  for  maximum  benefit.  Use 
this  drill  to  establish  the  manner  in  which  a  ball 
carrier  is  to  receive  the  ball. 


o    o    o    o 


o    o    o    o 


A 


Q 

B.  2 
2    ^ 
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2.  A  QUARTERBACK  handing  off  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  coach  in  any  of  the  drills  for  Flag 
Tackling  that  have  already  been  mentioned. 

C.  Ball  Exchange 

1.  The  CENTER  and  the  QUARTERBACK  should 
be  out  early  for  practice  so  that  they  can  practice 
this  exchange. 

2.  For  additional  practice  a  CENTER  may  be  added 
to  any  drill  mentioned  thus  far. 

D.  Stance 

1.  Line    Stance  — 

a)  Leg  spread  should  be  shoulder  distance  (com- 
fortable). 

b)  Foot  stagger  :    drop  one  foot  a  half  step;  equal 
weight  distribution. 

c)  Arm  position  :    one  hand  on  ground;  other  arm 
across    forward    leg. 

d)  Level  plain  for  hips  and  back  of  the  head  — 
eyes  up. 

d)   Short  choppy  steps. 

f )    Movement  —  forward,  not  up. 

2.  Back  Stance  — Two  Point  — 

a)  Balance  —  weight  on  the  balls  of  your  feet  — 
knees  bent. 

b)  Hands  on  knees. 

c)  Eyes  up  and  straight  ahead. 

DRILLS  —  TWO   lines   per  coach  —  charge  out   five 
yards. 

E.  Blocking 

There  is  only  one  type  of  legal  block  in  flag  foot- 
ball. It  is  the  head  and  shoulders  block.  Without 
the  protection  of  a  helmet,  the  head  must  avoid  the 
opponent's  chest  and  be  placed  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  upper  arm  should  be  used  as  an  extension 
of  the  shoulder  and  must  not  be  moving  faster  than 
the  body.  The  feet  must  keep  moving  at  all  times  in 
short,  choppy  steps. 

1.  One -On -One  — 

Place  two  opponents  one  yard  apart.  Designate 
one  as  offence  and  give  the  snap  count.  Two 
parallel  lines  may  be  formed  for  this  drill  if  you 
wish.  Indicate  the  direction  you  want  the  defensive 
man  to  be  taken.    Use  this  half-speed  at  first. 

n  n  n 

X     X      X     X     X     X 

c^ 

2.  Two  -  On  -  One  — 

Using  two  offensive  men  for  every  defensive 
man  duplicate  the  above-mentioned  drill. 

oo       oo       oo       oo 

X  X  X  X 

C 

F.  Passing 

For  the  beginning  quarterback,  hand  position, 
foot  position  and  transfer  of  weight  are  important 
terms.    The  quarterback  must  also  learn  how  to  lead 
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a  man  or  pass  to  a  spot.  Many  valuable  drills  may 
be  found  in  books  on  tackle  football.  A  few  simple 
drills    follow  : 

1.  Throw  at  a  moving  inner  tube  or  tire  at  varying 
distances. 

2.  Throw  at  a  stationary  receiver  at  varying  distances 
trying  to  hit  his  hands  wherever  he  places  them. 

3.  Have  the  quarterback  drop  back  or  roll  out  and 
use  drills  one  and  two. 

G.   Receiving 

Concentration  first  on  pattern  and  then  on  look- 
ing the  ball  into  properly  positioned  hands  are  the 
keys  here. 

1.  Trace  the  patterns  you  wish  your  receivers  to  run 
on  the  ground  with  marking  chalk.  Have  them 
run  and  re-run  these  patterns. 

2.  Playing  catch,  have  them  watch  the  "laces"  into 
their  hands. 

3.  Forming  two  lines  and  alternating  them,  have 
players   run   assigned   patterns   for   passes. 

4.  Using  a  one-on-one  situation,  show  them  how  to 
clear  the  line  of  scrimmage  to  begin  their  pattern. 

H.   Place   K/cfcing 

1.  BALANCE — Kicking  foot  forward — eyes  on  mark. 

2.  STEPS— Beginning  with  the  kicking  foot  step 
one-half  then  one,  two. 


3.  Point  of  impact  should  be  two-thirds  from  top  of 
the  ball. 

4.  Follow   through   with   your  leg. 

5.  Keep  your  head  and  eyes  down. 

DRILLS  : 

1.  Kick  to  a  spot  on  a  wall. 

2.  Include  snap  and  placement  kicking  over  bar. 

3.  Include   a   simulated   rush   on   drill   two. 

Punting 

1.  BALANCE— Assume  stance  with  kicking  foot 
one-half  step  ahead. 

2.  FIRST  STEP:  One-half  step  with  your  kicking 
foot  short. 

3.  Move  smoothly  through  your  steps;  do  not  bounce 
or  stall. 

4.  Hold  ball  with  one  hand  on  each  side.  The  rear 
hand  should  be  near  the  rear  tip  and  the  front 
hand  near  the  front  tip  of  the  ball. 

5.  Release  the  ball  at  hip  level— NEVER  pull  hands 
away. 

6.  Concentration — Watch  the  ball — not  the  oncoming 
linemen. 

7.  Follow  through. 


SECTION  SEVEN:   UNIT  PLAN  FOR  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  CLASS 

Included  here  is  a  suggested  timetable  for  a  sixteen- lesson  unit  in  Flag  Football  and  a  sample  lesson  plan  for 
one  such  lesson. 


LESSON  I 

New  Work:  Organization 
and  rules. 

LESSON  II 

New  Work:   Stance. 
Practice:  Squad  Drills. 

LESSON  III 

Review:    Stance. 
New  Work:  Blocking. 
Practice:   Squad  Drills. 

LESSON  IV 

Review:  Stance  and 

Blocking. 
New  Work:  Ball  Handling. 
Practice:   Drills. 

LESSON  V 

Review:    Ball   Handling. 
New  Work:   Passing. 
Practice:   Squad  Drills. 

LESSON  VI 

Review:  Passing. 
New  Work:  Pass  Receiv- 
ing. 
Practice:   Squad  Drills. 

LESSON  VII 

Review:  Passing  and  Pass 
Receiving. 
New  Work:  Kicking. 
Practice:  Pairs  for  Punt- 
ing and  Place  Kicking. 

LESSON  VIII 

Review:  Kicking. 

New  Work:  Flag  Tackling. 

Practice:   Squads. 

LESSON  IX 

Review:   Flag  Tackling. 
New  Work:    Offensive 

Formations. 
Practice:   Squads. 

LESSON  X 

Review:  Offensive  Forma- 
tion. 
New  Work:  Defensive 

Formations. 
Practice:  Plays. 

LESSON  XI 

Review:  Defensive 

Formations. 
New  Work:  Passing  Plays. 
Practice:    In    Squads. 

LESSON  XII 

Practice:     All    Phases   in 
Squads. 

LESSON  XIII 

Tournament. 

LESSON  XIV 

Tournament. 

LESSON  XV 

Skills  Test. 
Passing. 
Punting. 
Running. 
Flag  Tackling. 

LESSON  XVI 

Written  Test. 
Rules. 
Knowledge. 
Interpretation. 

SAMPLE: 

Situation: 


Lesson    VII 


2:15 


Topic — Football 
Skill— Punting 
Class — 

Time — 45  minutes — 1:30 
Equipment:   6  Footballs. 
Objectives  : 

1)  To  introduce  the  punt  in  football. 

2)  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  this  skill. 
Method  : 

1:30-1:35 — Change   into   Physical   Education   outfit. 


1:36-1:43 — Warm-up  exercises  by  student  leader. 
The  class  will  have  been  divided  in 
Lesson  I  into  four  teams  or  squads.  Use 
these  for  warm  ups  and  drills. 

1:44-1:46 — Instruction   on   Punt   Demonstration. 

1:47-1:55 — Practice — Two  Parallel  lines  punting. 
(Four  if  enough  balls  are  available.) 

1:56-1:58 — Review  skill  and   warn  about  common 
errors. 

1:59  -  2:09 — Game  of  yards  to  put  skills  into  practice. 

2:09-2:15 — Change  for  next  period. 
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SECTION    EIGHT:    AT  THE    INTRAMURAL    LEVEL 


With    its    simplicity    of    equipment,    flag    football    is 
ideally  suited  to  the  intramural  program. 

A.  Equipment 

1.  Flags  can  be  purchased  by  the  school  or  each 
player  can  be  responsible  for  his  own. 

2.  The  field  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
land  available  for  such  a  purpose.  Perhaps  more 
than  one  field  can  be  established  in  order  to  allow 
for  a  larger  number  of  participants. 

B.  Officials 

1.    Schools  which  do  not  possess  Junior  Leader  Clubs 


of  Referees  Clubs  will  find  two  possible  sources 
of  officials  aside  from  staff  : 

a)  Senior  physical   education  students. 

b)  Members  of  the  school  team. 

C.   Other  Aspects 

Most  facets  of  this  game  can  be  altered  without 
destroying  the  basic  nature.  The  playing  time  may 
be  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  school's  program. 
The  scoring  scheme  may  be  altered  in  any  reason- 
able fashion.  Even  the  matter  of  uniforms  may  be 
simplified  to  the  point  of  merely  using  varying  colors 
of    flags. 


SECTION  NINE:    INTERSCHOOL  FLAG  FOOTBALL 


Flag  football  has  ben  found  particularly  suitable  for 
interschool  play  at  the  junior  high  school  level  in  the 
separate  school  system  of  Calgary.  It  is  accepted  that 
football  is  a  good  fall  activity  and  "flag"  is  the  type  that 
has  been  used  most  effectively  in  the  last  half  dozen  years. 

Schedules  are  drawn  up  by  the  group  of  coaches 
involved  under  the  direction  of  the  Junior  High  School 
Physical  Education  Association.  Fields,  officials,  date 
and  time  of  games  are  settled  upon.  The  rules  used  are 
those  in  section  five  of  this  book. 

Team  practices  are  held  just  as  they  would  be  for 
a  tackle  football  team.  Cheerleaders  and  school  fans 
accompany  their  teams  to  games  usually  scheduled  in 
the    hours    immediately    following    afternoon    dismissal. 

A.  Practices 

When  planning  for  your  school  flag  football  team, 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  coach  or  coaches  to  sit  down 
and  plan  their  pre-season  practices  out,  all  at  once. 
You  may  be  forced  to  alter  these  plans  somewhat, 
as  unexpected  interruptions  arise,  but  this  method 
will  ensure  you  that  you  have  accomplished  every- 
thing you  wished  before  the  season  or  game  begins. 

When  planning  your  practice  schedule,  consider 
these  facts  : 

1.  The  time  best  suited  for  practice.  Do  your  boys 
have  chores  or  papers  after  school?  Are  intra- 
murals  slated  for  the  noon  break? 

2.  Coaching  staff  that  will  be  available  and  the  area 
in  which  they  will  be  best  able  to  serve. 

3.  Facilities  available   for  practice. 

4.  Conditioning  and  basic  training  required. 

5.  Formation  or  formations  to  be  used.  Do  they 
suit  your  personnel? 

6.  Skills  to  be  taught  before  the  first  league  game. 

7.  Amount  of  stress  to  be  given  to  offence  and 
defense. 

8.  Equipment  needed  for  practice. 

9.  Amount  of  practice  needed  between  league  con- 
tests. 

10.  Is  there  time  for  exhibition  games  and  are  they 

as  such,  desirable? 

11.  Will  all  parents  agree  to  their  child's  participation 
in  this  program,  or  is  a  letter  of  consent  advisable? 

12.  Who  bears  the  responsibility  and  expense,  should 
there  be  an  accident? 

B.  Common   Formations 

Part  of  the  interest  of  coaching  comes  from  try- 
ing to  develop  formations  and  plays  that  are  different 
or  better  than  those  already  in  use.  However,  if  you 
are  a  novice,  here  are  a  few  suggested  basic  offensive 
formations  : 


1.     The  Balanced  5-2-1 


o 

0 
0 

o 

o 
o 

0 

2.     The  Single  Wing 

O 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

3.     Halfbacks  Wide 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

4.     T  -  Formation 

O 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

Common  Defensive  Formations  In  Use  : 

1.     4-3-1 

0 

o 

o 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

2.     5-3 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

3.     3-2-3 


X     X     X     X     X 
XXX 

o 

o         o 

O     O      8      O     O 

XXX 

X  X 

XXX 
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A.  Suggested  Scoresheet 


SECTION  TEN:    APPENDIX 

Off   Tackle    Right 


HALFWAY   HOUSE  SCHOOL 

FLAG  FOOTBALL DIVISION 

DATE TIME 

PLACE 

HOME  TEAM VISITORS     

NAME 

POINTS 

NAME 

POINTS 

FIRST 

HALF 

SECOND 

HALF 

FINAL  SCORE 

FINAL  SCORE 

WINNING  TE^ 
OFFICIALS  SIC 

lM   

INATURES  

Referee 

Umpire 

Supervisor 

B.  Suggested   Plays   From    Common 
Offensive  Formations 

1.     Halfbacks  Wide 
Power  Sweep  Right 


Power  Sweep  Right-Reverse 
vX  X 


''^ffW 


Left  End  Across  Pass 


X  X 


X 


X 


3~ 


X 


o 


6 


# o 


Double  X  Pass 


Note  : 

Interesting  results  may  be  obtained  by  splitting  an 
end  or  other  such  variations. 

C.  Detailed  Description   of  Defence 

Here  is  the  4-3-1  defence  in  detail. 


X               X            /X  X 

End        Tackle        Tackle  End 
—  X 

X               Interior  x 


\- 


Half 


Half 


— X 

Safety 
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1.  Tackles  play  head  up  on  offensive  tackle.  Straight- 
en him  up  and  then  move  to  the  ball.  Fight 
opposition  or  the  double-team  block. 

2.  Ends  —  hit  the  offensive  end  to  hold  up  his  pass 
pattern  and  then  react  to  the  play.  Move  straight 
into  the  depth  of  the  ball  if  the  flow  is  away  or 
move  out  wide  to  contain  if  the  flow  is  toward  you. 
Fight  pressure  on  the  double  team  block. 

3.  Interior  Line  Backer — Mirror  the  quarterback, 
doing  whatever  he  does  unless  a  stunt  has  been 
called. 

4.  Halves  —  Cover  the  flat  zone  if  the  quarterback 
roles  your  way.  Charge  in  if  the  quarterback  turns 
up  field  to  run.  If  the  end  cannot  contain  him 
then  it  is  your  job  to  turn  the  ball  carrier  in.  If 
the  pass  or  run  is  to  the  other  side,  then  drop 
back  and  cover  deep. 

5.  Safety  —  Cover  the  deep  center  zone  on  a  drop 
back  pass.  Cover  the  deep  side  on  a  role  out 
pattern. 

6.  Pursuit  —  Once  you  have  done  your  job  and  the 
play  has  crossed  the  line  of  scrimmage,  take  up 
an  angle  of  pursuit  if  you  are  not  in  the  play. 


D.   Resource  Material 

Resource  material  may  be  obtained  by  writing 

1.  Physical  Education  Supervisor, 
Calgary  Separate  Schools, 
Fred    Kenny    Building, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

2.  Faculty  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

3.  Faculty  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Alberta, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 


LIST  OF  TERMS  FOR  FOOTBALL 

Blocking — Obstructing  an  opponent  by  contacting  him  with 
any  part  of  the  blocker's  body;  also  stopping  or 
deflecting  an  opponent's  kick  before  it  passes  the 
line  of  scrimmage. 

Completion — A  catch  of  a  teammate's  pass. 

Conversion — A   successful   try. 

Dead  Bcdl — A  ball  not  in  play. 


Down — A  unit  of  play  which  starts  with  a  snap  or  a  free 
kick  and  ends  when  the  ball  next  becomes  dead.  It 
is  an  attempt  by  a  team  to  advance  the  ball.  The 
team  with  the  ball  has  four  downs  in  which  to  ad- 
vance the  ball  10  yards  or  lose  possession  of  it  at 
the  spot  where  the  ball  was  declared  dead. 

Field  Goal — A  place  or  a  drop  kick  which  crosses  the 
cross  bar  or  directly  over  an  upright  of  the  receiving 
team's  goal  before  it  touches  the  ground  or  a  player 
of  the  kicking  team.  It  may  be  a  scrimmage  kick  or 
a  return  kick  but  not  a  free  kick. 

Forward  Pass — A  live  ball  thrown  toward  the  opponents' 
end  line.  The  ball  becomes  dead  if  it  touches  the 
ground  before  being  caught. 

Free  Kick — A  kick  made  under  restrictions  which  prohibit 
either  team  from  advancing  beyond  established  re- 
straining lines  until  the  ball  is  kicked. 

Intercept — A  player  of  the  opposite  team  who  interferes 
with  a  pass.    The  pass  is  then  incomplete. 

Kickoff — A  free  kick  which  starts  each  half  of  the  game 
and  follows  each  try  or  field  goal.  It  must  be  a  place 
kick  or  a  drop  kick. 

Live  Ball  —  A  ball  in  play.  A  ball  passed,  kicked  or 
fumbled  which  has  not  yet  touched  the  ground  is 
a  live  ball  in  flight. 

Loss  of  a  Down — Denial  of  the  right  to  repeat  a  down 
because  of  a  penalty  or  an  incomplete  forward  pass. 

Pass — A  throw.  A  pass  ends  when  the  ball  is  caught,  re- 
covered or  declared  dead. 

Punt — Occurs  when  a  player  drops  the  ball  and  kicks  it 
before  it  touches  the  ground. 

Scrimmage — The  interplay  of  the  two  teams  during  a 
down  in  which  play  begins  with  a  snap. 

Scrimmage  Line — An  imaginary  line  which  runs  the  width 
of  the  field  and  passes  through  the  ball. 

Scrimmage  Kick — A  kick  by  the  team  designated  to  put 
the  ball  into  play  during  a  scrimmage  before  ball 
possession  changes. 

Snap — Handing  or  passing  the  ball  between  the  legs  of 
the  center  to  the  quarterback.  This  puts  the  ball 
in  play. 

Touchdown — A  score  of  6  points  for  the  team  whose  player 
is  legally  in  possession  of  the  ball  while  any  part 
of  it  is  on,  above  or  behind  his  opponents'  goal  line. 

Yard  Line — A  team's  own  yard  lines  are  numbered  con- 
secutively from  its  own  goal  line  to  the  50  yard  line. 

Yards  To  Go — The  distance  from  the  line  of  scrimmage 
to  the  line  to  gain. 
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ICE  HOCKEY 
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A.  ORIGIN 

Canada  can  be  proud  to  claim  the  first  organized 
and  recorded  game  of  ice  hockey.  Kingston,  Ontario  pro- 
vided evidence  of  this  first  game  as  having  been  played 
in  1855  between  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Canadian  Rifles 
and  an  Imperial  Army  Unit.  Therefore,  Kingston.  Ontario 
was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame. 

Some  experts  have  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of 
ice  hockey  to  such  games  as  field  hockey,  hurley  and 
bandey.  No  doubt  man's  inherent  desire  for  physical 
outdoor  activity  during  the  long,  cold  winter  months  had 
much  to  do  with  its  origin.  It  is  said  that  the  word 
"hockey"  is  an  anglicization  of  "hoquet",  which  is  a 
French   word   for  a  shepherd's  stick. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

One  of  the  controlling  factors  in  the  placing  of  ice 
hockey  in  the  Physical  Education  program  is  the  avail- 
ability of  a  physical  plant.  Where  this  is  available  then 
the  degree  to  which  the  objectives  are  met  determine 
whether  or  not  ice  hockey  has  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
The  objectives  should  include  the  following  : 

1.  Enjoyment. 

2.  To  provide  a  knowledge  and  better  understanding 


of  our  national  sport — the  only  one  peculiar  in  its 
origin  to  Canada. 

3.  To  develop  co-operation,  self-control,  quick,  sound 
judgment,  and  sportsman.ship. 

4.  To   increase   physical   skills   such   as   balance,  tim- 
ing,  stamina,   alertness,   and   quickness. 

5.  To  aifl  in  the  general  program  of  physical  fitness. 

These  objectives  and  possibly  others  not  listed  should 
be  constantly  checked  in  order  to  justify  the  time  allotted 
to  ice  hockey  in  our  Physical  Education  program. 

C.     FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

I.    Facilities 

Some  schools  are  fortunate  in  being  located  near 
an  arena,  either  open  or  covered.  Others,  although 
not  located  in  close  proximity  to  an  arena,  have  longer 
Physical  Education  periods  and/or  periods  coming 
either  at  the  first  or  last  of  a  half  or  full  day  pro- 
gram thus  enabling  them  to  move  a  greater  distance 
from  school  if  permission  is  granted.  In  areas  where 
the  local  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has  an 
active  winter  program,  co-operation  can  be  achieved 
in  the  setting  up  and  maintenance  of  an  open  rink 
near  the  school. 


The  official  ice  surface  for  hockey  is  as  listed  and 
diagramed. 


CIO 


l§S-o5 


iti  p 


':^^  5 


.=  6  ji 


85  Ft. 


Markings  —  E.xtcnding  3  fctt  nn  both  sides  of  all  end  face-off  spots  and  parallel  to  sideboards  red  line 
one   inch   in   width   shall   be   marked.     (Rule   8(a)  ). 

Immediately  in  front  of  penalty  timekeeper's  seat  a  red  semi-circle  of  ten  foot  radius  and  two  inches 
wide.     (Rule   10(b)  ). 


Goalkeepers  pads 
and  puck 


.Goal 

22  i 

n. 

6  ft 

1  ft 

Goal    Crease 

8  ft 
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Equipment 

The  extent  to  which  a  school  should  supply 
hockey  equipment  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time 
allocated  to  hockey  in  the  program  and  the  amount 
of  money  available.  Where  possible,  the  goalkeeper's 
equipment  (excluding  skates)  should  be  provided. 
Also,  a  set  of  sweaters  and  helmets.  The  following 
equipment  is  standard  for  hockey  players  : 

(a)  Skates  —  The  skates  should  be  well  fitted, 
properly  sharpened,  have  tendon  guards,  skate 
blade  guards,  and  hard  toes. 

(b)  Gloves  —  The  gloves  protect  the  wrists  and 
hands  and  should,  therefore,  fit  properly. 

(c)  Pants  —  Pants  must  provide  protection  to  the 
thighs,  tail  bone,  hips,  and  kidneys. 

(d)  Shin  Pads — Adequate  protection  is  provided 
by  the  shin  pads  to  the  knee  caps  and  shins. 
The  defence  men  generally  wear  heavier  pads. 

(e)  Elbow  Pads. 

(f)  Garter  Belt,  Cups  and  Support. 

(g)  Shoulder  Pads  —  Although  this  is  optional 
equipment  it  is  recommended  that  players 
become  accustomed  to  this  piece  of  equipment 
as  soon  as  possible. 

(h)  Helmets  —  Properly  -  fitted  helmets  with  a 
combined  mouth-piece  are  a  mandatory  piece 
of  equipment. 

(i)    Goalie  Mask. 

(j)  Sticks  —  Sticks  are  available  in  left,  right, 
and  neutral  models  with  varying  "lies"  in  each 
model.  A  left  stick  is  used  by  a  player  who 
holds  the  stick  on  the  left  side;  that  is  his 
left  hand  is  in  the  lower  position.  In  a  left 
stick  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  has  a  slight 
backward  lean.  The  right  stick  is  naturally 
the  reverse  of  the  left  and  the  neutral  stick 
has  the  blade  the  same  angle  as  the  shaft. 

The  "lie"  of  a  stick  is  the  angle  that  the  blade 
makes  with  the  shaft  and  can  vary  from  1  to 
10.  This  number  is  stamped  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft.  The  higher  the  number,  the  more 
vertical  the  shaft  will  be  when  the  blade  is 
flat  on  the  ice.  The  more  common  lies  are 
5,  6  and  7.  A  stick  cannot  exceed  53  inches 
(from  heel  to  the  top  of  shaft).  It  is  suggested 
that  a  stick  should  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
nose  of  a  player  who  is  wearing  shoes.  The 
taping  of  a  stick  should  be  done  from  toe  to 
heel  on  the  blade  and  a  knob  of  tape  on  the 
shaft  tip. 


Players  should  be  encouraged  to  look  after  their 
equipment  by   drying  and   storing   correctly. 

When  lack  of  equipment  is  a  serious  problem, 
modifications  to  the  game  can  be  made  to  permit  the 
teaching  and  playing  of  our  national  game.  These 
modifications  may  include:  no-puck-raising  rule,  no 
long  or  slap  shots,  the  puck  must  be  slid  into  the 
goal,  no  body  checking,  etc. 

D.     RULES 

Official  C.A.H.A.  Rule  Books  can  be  purchased  at 
most  Sporting  Goods  Stores  for  a  nominal  fee  of  $  .35. 
The  Crown  Life  Insurance  Company,  Toronto,  Canada  of 
120  Bloor  Street  East,  Toronto,  also  publishes  the  official 
rules  and  these  are  available  free  of  charge.  The  major 
rules  are  summarized  below  : 

1.  Players — Six  players  shall  make  up  a  team  of  the 
following:  Goalkeeper,  right  defence,  left  defence, 
center,  right  forward,  left  forward.  Each  team  may 
dress  14  players  plus  one  goalkeeper  and  a  spare 
goalkeeper. 

2.  Playing  Time — A  regulation  game  shall  consist  of 
three  20  minute  playing  time  periods  with  ten  min- 
ute   intermissions    between   periods. 

3.  Offside — An  offside  infraction  occurs  when  one  or 
more  members  of  the  attacking  team  precedes  the 
puck  into  the  defending  team's  area.  Both  skates 
must  be  across  the  blue  line  for  this  infraction  to 
occur. 

4.  Onside  Pass — If  both  passer  and  receiver  are  in  the 
same  zone  when  the  puck  is  passed  it  may  be  re- 
ceived in  any  of  the  three  zones.  If  the  pass  origin- 
ates in  the  defending  zone  the  receiver  may  be  in 
the  neutral  zone  up  to  the  center  line  at  the  time 
of  the  pass  and  it  may  be  received  in  this  same  area 
from  an  onside  pass.  Any  infraction  of  the  above 
results  in  an  offside  pass. 

5.  Icing  the  Puck — This  infraction  occurs  when  both 
teams  are  of  equal  strength  or  the  attacking  team 
has  a  numerical  advantage  and  the  puck  crosses 
at  least  three  lines,  the  last  of  which  must  be  the 
defending  team's  red  goal  line.  The  face-off  occurs 
in  the  end  of  the  face-off  spot  of  the  attacking 
team's  zone. 

6.  Penalties — The  following  chart  included  the  more 
common  penalties  and  for  further  clarification  the 
official  rule  book  should  be  checked.  The  numbers 
in  the  brackets  after  each  violation  indicate  the 
rule  numbers  as  taken  from  the  1964  -  65  Hockey 
Rules,  published  by  Crown  Life  Insurance  Company. 


High  Number  Lie 


Low  Number  Lie 


Puck  carried 
close  to  skate. 


Puck  carried  farther 
from  skate. 
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Penalty 


Minutes  of 
Time 


Type 


Violation 


Minor 


Bench 
Minor 


Player 

& 
Team 

Team 


Boarding  (46),  broken  stick  (47),  charging  (48),  clip- 
ping (48),  cross-checking  &  butt  ending  (49),  elbowing 
&  kneeing  (51),  falling  on  puck  (53),  fisticuffs  (54), 
holding  puck  (57),  high  sticking  (58)  holding  (58),  hook- 
ing (60),  interference  (62),  slashing  (76),  tripping  (82), 
unnecessary  roughness  (83). 


Delaying  the  game   (50). 


Major 

5 

Player 

& 
Team 

Injury  by:  elbowing  &  kneeing  (51),  fisticuffs  (54),  high 
sticks  (58),  hooking  (60),  slashing  (76),  spearing  (77), 
throwing  stick   (79). 

Misconduct 

10 

Player 

Fisticuffs  (54),   throwing  stick  (79),  unnecessary  nuisance 

(84). 

Match 

Removal  from 
game 

Player 

Deliberate  attempt  to  injure  (44),  deliberate  injury  (45), 
kicking   a   player  (64). 

Penalty 
Shot 

Falling  on  puck  (53),    throwing  stick  (79),    tripping  (82). 

E.     SKILLS 

The  place  that  hockey  has  in  our  Physical  Education 
Program  varies  from  being  non-existent  to  an  extensive 
unit  of  several  weeks.  Because  of  this  great  difference, 
the  material  included  under  basic  skills  will  be  treated  as 
an  extensive  unit.  This  problem  of  time  and  also  facilities 
and  equipment  are  determining  factors  in  lesson  planning. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  balanced  unit  will  be  planned  regardless 
of  the  time  available. 

In  teaching  the  hockey  skills  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  create  interest,  present  a  challenge,  and  increase 
the  level  of  physical  fitness. 

I.    Skating 

A.     TECHNIQUE 

1.  Skates  are  kept  close  to  the  ice. 

2.  The  rear  leg  straightens  and  provides  power 
and  at  the  end  of  the  leg  stroke  the  skate  is 
turned  outward. 


6. 


The  back  knee  is  then  thrust  forcefully  for- 
ward keeping  the  skate  close  to  the  ice. 
Gliding  is  done  on  the  front  skate. 
When  turning,  the  inside  shoulder  is  dipped 
and  the  outside  skate  is  lifted  over  the  inside 
skate. 

Speed  is  achieved  by  increasing  the  leg  drive, 
knee  action  and  body  lean  which  varies  from 
10  degrees  to  25  degrees. 
7.  The  drive  for  backward  skating  comes  by 
pushing  off  from  the  toes  of  the  skate  and 
straightening   the   leg. 

This  results  in  a  definite  shift  of  the  hips  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  turn  in  backward 
skating  is  achieved  by  lifting  the  outside  skate 
over  the  inside  skate.  A  quick  cross-over  step 
will  help  to  get  a  quick  start. 

B.     DRILLS  FOR  SKATING 

1.  Figure-Of-Eight  —  This  drill  combines  right 
turns  and  left  turns  with  easy  and  hard  skat- 
ing on  whistle  signals. 
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2.    Skating  Exercises  — 

(i)  While  coasting  on  one  skate  raise  the 
other  knee  and  pull  it  to  the  chest. 

(ii)  While  coasting  on  hoth  skates  do  alter- 
nate  toe   touching. 

(iii)  With  hands  clasped  behind  the  head 
press  the  elbows  to  the  knees.  This  is 
done  while  coasting. 


3. 


(iv)  Coast  on  the  front  skate  and  as  the  knee 
is  bent  extend  the  back  leg  pressing  the 
crotch  to  the  ice.  This  is  done  with  each 
stride. 

Skate-the-Lines — Skate  follow  the  leader  and 
skate  the  lines  cutting  the  corners  as  sharply 
as  possible. 


[ 


4.  Skating-the-Circles — Skaters  skate  the  circle 
and  gradually  increase  speed.  At  a  given 
signal  they  change  direction.  This  can  also 
be  used  with  backward  skating. 


5.  Skating  -  the  -  Square  —  Skating  squares  are 
made  in  each  zone  and  skaters  are  instructed 
to  cut  the  corners  sharply  and  make  quick 
get-aways. 
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6.  Stop  and  Start — Skaters  line  up  at  the  boards 
and  on  the  first  whistle  they  start  skating 
hard.  On  the  next  whistle  they  stop.  Thereafter 
they  start  on  a  whistle  and  stop  on  a  whistle. 
Skaters  must  be  instructed  to  stop  and  start 
quickly. 

7.  Change  -  of  -  Direction  —  The  skater  changes 
direction  of  skating  on  each  whistle  (w)  by 
coming  to  a  quick  stop  and  starting  again. 
Do   not   skate   the   circle   to   change   direction. 


wC_ 
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8.  Forward-and-Backward  (Jump  Turns) — From 
the  forward  skating  position  the  skater  on  the 
whistle  makes  a  jump  turn  and  skates  back- 
wards. 


Forward 


w 


Backward 


w  w 


Obstacle  Weave  —  Objects  are  placed  on  the 
ice  and  the  skaters  one  after  the  other  skate 
around  these. 


X 
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10.  Scoot  Breaks  —  Pushing  off  from  one  foot  a 
skater  glides  on  the  other  and  at  the  end  of 
the  glide  another  one  is  made  with  the  other 
foot. 

*Skating  drills  6  -  10  may  also  be  used  with  the 
addition  of  pucks.  Students  may  then  practice 
puck   control.    See   11.    Stickhandling. 

11.  Snow  Plow — Skaters  pair  off  with  the  pushers 
trying  to  move  the  front  person  who  has  his 
toes  turned  inward. 

12.  Relays — Relays  can  be  interesting  and  excit- 
ing as  well  as  providing  drills  for  skating. 
Some  of  the  above  drills  can  be  used  as  relays 
and  also  the  following  : 

a)  Coaster  and  pusher  —  The  coaster  offers 
no  resistance  and  at  the  end  of  the  rink 
they  exchange  positions  or  they  may  keep 
their  same  positions  until  they  return  and 
then  the  pusher  will  become  the  coaster 
for  the  next  person  in  line. 

b)  Goal  -  to  -  goal  relays. 

13.  Games  —  Games  such  as  ball  tag,  tag,  and 
prisoners'   base   also   increase   skating   ability. 

li.    Stick  Handling 

Players  must  be  taught  to  use  stick-handling  only 
as  a  last  resort  or  to  outmanoeuver  an  opponent.  The 
hands  are  14"  to  16"  apart  on  the  stick  and  the  arms 
are  extended.  The  puck  is  on  the  center  of  the  blade 
and  is  cradled  by  the  stick.  (The  blade  is  turned  at 
a  45°  angle  which  holds  the  puck  between  the  blade 
and  the  ice.)  The  head  must  be  kept  up.  Split  vision 
is  a  real  asset  in  being  able  to  see  both  the  puck  and 
the  area  ahead.    The  following  drills  may  be  used. 

a)  The  players  stick-handle  around  the  rink.  The 
formation  may  be  changed  to  a  figure-of-eight. 

b)  Obstacle   course  —  The    players    stick  -  handle 
around  obstacles,  cutting  to  the  left  and  right. 


c)  Keep-away  —  Players  are  placed  in  confined 
areas  such  as  the  3  zones  with  one  puck  in 
each  zone.  Players  individually  try  to  control 
the    puck. 

d)  Circle  Formation  —  Each  player  has  a  puck 
and  stick-handles  around  in  a  circle,  gradually 
increasing  the  speed  and  size  of  the  circle. 

e)  Jam-the-zone — All  players  with  pucks  are  con- 
fined to  a  restricted  zone  where  they  must 
carry  the  puck  in  various  directions.  Players 
should  also  be  taught  how  to  fake.  This  is  done 
by  shifting  the  puck,  body  weight,  head  and 
shoulders  to  one  side  and  then  sharply  driving 
over  to  the  other  side. 


III.   Passing 

A.  TECHNIQUE 

1.  Hands  are  16"  -  18"  apart  on  the  shaft. 

2.  Make  the  pass  quickly  and  lead  the  receiver. 

3.  Make  the  receiver  skate  hard  for  the  pass. 

4.  Look  before  you  pass  to  avoid  a  "blind  or 
suicide"  pass.    "Head  up". 

5.  Develop  peripheral  vision. 

6.  Avoid  telegraphing  your  pass.  (Fake  before 
passing.) 

7.  Consider  the  receiver  and  avoid  passing  and 
raising  the  puck  unless  necessary. 

8.  Pass  as  soon  as  receiver  is  in  the  clear  or  pass 
to  a  point  at  which  the  receiver  would  arrive 
before  the  defender. 

9.  Be  able  to  pass  to  either  side. 

B.  RECEIVING  THE  PASS 

1.  Care  must  be  taken  to  cushion  the  pass  with 
your  stick  and,  thus,  retain  it  on  your  stick. 

2.  Watch  the  defensive  player  and  anticipate 
his  move. 

3.  Be  ready  to  simply  re-direct  the  puck  instead 
of  gaining   possession. 

C.  TYPES  OF  PASSES 

1.  Sweep  Pass — A  smooth  sweeping  action.  To 
avoid  a  lift  the  stick  is  kept  on  the  ice  on  the 
follow  through.  This  is  the  most  effective  and 
accurate  type  of  pass  and  should  be  used 
whenever  deception  and  speed  are  not  re- 
quired. 

2.  Snap  Pass — A  quick  flip  of  the  wrist  makes 
this  a  quick  and  unexpected  pass.  To  avoid 
a  lift  the  blade  is  kept  on  the  ice. 

3.  Flip  Pass — This  pass  is  used  to  get  the  puck 
over  an  opponent's  stick  body  or  between  the 
defence  and  is  made  by  a  forward  and  upward 
flick  of  the  wrist  and  with  a  high  follow- 
through  of  the  stick. 

4.  Lift  Pass — This  is  used  to  make  a  long  pass 
when  opponents  are  between  passer  and  re- 
ceiver or  to  make  a  board  pass.  The  puck  is 
lifted  by  raising  the  stick  on  the  follow- 
through.  The  higher  the  stick,  the  higher  the 
pass.  This  pass  should  be  used  with  caution 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  receive  and  control. 

5.  Slap  Pass  —  Gripping  the  stick  firmly,  the 
puck  is  slapped  with  the  follow-through  of  the 
stick  close  to  the  ice.  This  is  effective  when 
a  receiver  wants  to  pass  the  puck  without 
stick-handling. 

D.  PASSING  DRILLS 

1.    Stationary  Drills 

a)   Players  in  pairs  pass  the  puck  with  both 
forehand   and   backhand   passes. 
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b)  Two-on-One — Two  players  alternately  pass 
pucks  to  one  player  who  returns  them  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


c)   Pepper-Pass — Same    as    above    only    more 
two  players  are  used. 


d)  Board  Pass — The  puck  is  rebounded  off 
the  boards  to  a  receiver  using  the  sides 
of  the  rink   and  behind  the   goal. 
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2.    Moving  Drills 


a)  The  player  skates  around  the  rink  making 
board  passes  to  himself  and  reversing 
direction  each  time  thus  using  both  the 
forehand   and  backhand  pass. 

b)  Two-on-None  —  Two  players  with  slow 
skating  pass  the  puck  back  and  forth 
gradually    increasing   their   skating   speed. 

c)  Three-on-None — Same  as  above  but  a  third 
player  is  used. 

d)  Lead  Pass  —  The  pass  is  made  from  a 
corner  to  a  receiver  who  breaks  from  op- 
posite corner  picking  up  the  puck  at  the 
middle  blue  area.  A  goaltender  may  be 
used.    Players  alternate  positions. 


e)  Figure-of-Eight  Weave  —  Puck  starts  in 
center  position  and  the  receiver  breaks  to 
the  center  to  take  the  pass  as  the  passer 
takes  the  receiver's  position.  Receiver  then 
passes  to  other  winger  who  cuts  to  the 
center. 


f)  Drop-Pass — Puck  carrier  crosses  blue  line 
and  cuts  in  front  of  teammate  dropping 
the  puck  and  then  cutting  to  the  goal. 

g)  Two-on-One — Two  offensive  players  make 
a  play  on  goal  against  one  defensive 
player. 

h)  Two-on-Two — Two  offensive  players  make 
a  play  on  two  defensive  players. 

i)  Two-on-One  with  a  Back  Checker  — 
Same  as  #g  above  with  the  addition  of  a 
back  checker. 

j)    Three-on-Two. 

k)  Three-on-Two   with   two    Back    Checkers. 

1)  Five-on-Two  —  This  drill  can  be  used  to 
practice  the  back  pass  to  the  point  men. 

m)  Five-on-Two  with  two  Back  Checkers  — 
In  this  drill  the  power  play  aspect  can  be 
practiced. 

n)  Behind-the-Goal  Pass — The  defence  pass 
the  puck  behind  the  goal  and  then  relay 
a  lead  pass  to  a  forward. 
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o)  Give-and-Go  —  The  passer  skates  behind 
the  goal,  passes  to  a  corner  and  receives 
a    return  pass. 

IV.  Receiving 

a)  Do  not  fight  the  puck. 

b)  Let  the  stick  cup  the  puck  and  give  with  it  so 
the  puck  does  not  bounce. 

c)  Use  the  blade  of  the  stick    as    a    target    for    the 
passer. 

d)  Do  not  choke  the  handle  of  the  stick  when  receiv- 
ing. 

e)  Cut  into  open  areas  to  anticipate  a  pass. 

f)  Always  be  ready  for  a  pass. 

Drills  for  receiving  are  naturally  used  with  the  pass- 
ing drills  listed  previously. 

V.  Shooting 

A.     TYPES  OF  SHOTS 

1.  Sweep  Shot — The  sweep  shot  is  the  most 
common  and  accurate  of  the  shots.  The  puck 
is  brought  well  behind  the  body  and  then 
swept  forward  quickly  and  smoothly.  The 
body  weight  is  transferred  from  inside  (rear) 
foot  to  outside  (front)  foot.  The  body  is  kept 
well  over  the  puck  and  the  wrists  are  snapped 
forward  vigorously.  The  stick  follow-through 
is  smooth  and  close  to  the  ice  with  the  blade 
fwinting  to  the  target. 

2.  Flip  Shot — This  shot  is  effective  when  close 
in  or  when  the  goalkeeper  is  down.  The  top 
part  of  the  blade  is  well  forward  and  the 
wrists  are  flipped  forward  and  upward  vigor- 
ously. The  height  of  the  blade  on  follow- 
through  determines  the  height  of  the  shot. 
Both  the  forehand  and  backhand  flip  shot 
should  be  mastered. 

3.  Snap  Shot — The  snap  shot  is  similar  to  the 
sweep  shot  but  lacks  the  sweeping  action  and 
thus  lacks  the  speed.  It  is  effective  in  the 
element  of  surprise  and  quickness.  To  per- 
form this  shot  the  wrists  must  be  snapped 
very  quickly. 

4.  Slap  Shot — A  slap  shot  can  be  useful  and 
effective  if  used  at  the  proper  time  and  place. 
It  cannot  compare  in  accuracy  to  the  sweep 
shot.  The  lower  hand  is  placed  even  lower 
on  the  stick.  The  stick  is  then  swung  back- 
ward and  upward  with  the  blade  turned  down- 


ward. An  arc  similar  to  a  golf  swing  is  then 
made  with  the  heel  of  the  blade  contacting 
the  puck.  For  a  low  shot  the  puck  is  slightly 
behind  and  for  a  higher  shot  the  puck  is 
moved  forward. 

5.  Backhand  Shot — The  backhand  shot,  similar 
to  the  sweep  shot,  should  be  mastered  by  all 
players.  The  puck  is  swung  to  the  backhand 
side  and  then  swept  forward.  Again  the  height 
of  the  stick  follow-through  determines  the 
height  of  the  shot. 

B.     SHOOTING  DRILL 
1.    Accuracy  Shooting 

a)  Goal  Target — A  frame  is  made  and  placed 
in  the  goal  and  the  players  try  to  shoot  the 
puck  into  the  holes.  The  holes  can  be  of 
any  size.  Cans  may  also  be  hung  from  the 
goal,  acting  as  targets. 
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b)  Targets — Many  forms  of  targets  such  as 
cans,  pails,  blocks  and  balls  may  be  used. 
These  targets  may  be  moving  or  stationary. 

Pass-out  Shooting — The  puck  is  passed  from 
the  corner  to  the  players  outside  the  blue  line 
who  make  a  sweep  shot  on  goal  from  just  in- 
side the  blue  line.  The  players  may  also  skate 
in  from  their  wing  position,  cut  in  front  of  the 
goal  and  make  a  backhand  shot. 

Pepper  Drill  —  Players  form  a  semi  -  circle 
around  the  goal  and  shoot  rebounds  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Shooter-and-Chaser — The  puck  carrier  starts 
at  end  of  rink  and  is  followed  by  a  chaser 
about  10'  behind  him.  The  shooter  may  take 
a  long  shot  and  then  skate  in  for  the  rebound 
or  he  may  skate  in  on  goal. 
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Shooting  Areas 


Shooting  angle  for  baclchand  and  forehand  position. 
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Shooting  Areas  for  Wing  Position. 


Shooting  Areas  for  Center  Position. 
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Forehand 


Backhand 

Kememher: — 

—  Accuracy  is  essential. 

—  Forwards  cut  towards  the  goal  after  shooting. 

—  Defencemen  recover  to  point  position  after  shoot- 
ing. 

—  When  a  defensive  player  attempts  to  block  a  shot 
use  a  fake  and  stick-handle  around  before  shooting. 

VI.  Individual  Offensive  Strategy 

When  a  one-on-one  situation  develops,  the  puck  car- 
rier must  decide  what  method  he  will  use  to  outmanoeuvre 
the  defensive  player. 

A.  Slide  Through — The  puck  is  slid  between  the 
feet  of  the  defensive  player  and  then  recovered 
behind  the  man. 


B.     Stick-handle- 
way  around. 


-The  puck  carrier  stick-handles  his 


C. 


D. 


Shift — As  the  puck  is  moved  to  one  side  the  head 
and  shoulders  are  dipped  in  the  same  direction. 
The  player  then  cuts  very  quickly  to  the  opposite 
side   and   moves  around  the  defence. 


Deke 

Board  Pass — The  puck  carrier  approaches  the 
defence  who  is  near  the  boards  and  then  passes 
the  puck  against  the  boards  picking  up  his  own 
pass  behind  the  defence. 


E. 


Fake — The  puck  carrier  drives  in  on  the  defence, 
fakes  a  shot,  and  as  the  defence  drops  to  block 
the  shot,  he  recovers,  skates  around  the  defence 
and  shoots. 
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To  learn  the  above  offensive  manoeuvers,  it  is  im- 
portant to  use  the  defence  without  checking  until  the  skills 
have  been  learned. 

VII.   Individual  Defensive  Strategy 

When  a  team  is  on  the  defence,  each  player  must  be 
able  to  make  the  right  kind  of  a  check  at  the  proper  time 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  puck. 

A.  STICK  CHECKING  — 

1.  Poke  Check — Hold  the  stick  in  both  hands  and 
when  the  puck  is  within  reach,  thrust  the  stick 
forward,  releasing  the  bottom  hand,  thus  pok- 
ing the  puck  away. 

2.  Hook  Check — This  check  is  very  useful  when 
a  right-handed  player  cuts  around  the  right 
of  a  left-handed  player  (or  the  reverse).  As 
the  player  attempts  to  go  by,  bend  low,  place 
the  stick  flat  on  the  ice,  skate  at  the  puck 
carrier,  and  hook  the  puck  with  the  stick. 

3.  Sweep  Check — When  the  puck  carrier  is  with- 
in range,  a  forward  and  sidewards  stride  is 
taken.  The  back  knee  (inside)  is  lowered  to 
the  ice  and  the  front  knee  is  bent.  The  stick 
is  placed  flat  on  the  ice  and  swung  in  an  arc 
toward  the  boards  and  into  the  puck  sweeping 
and  trapping  it  into  the  boards.  The  body 
can  also  act  as  a  block  should  the  offensive 
player  decide  to  shoot. 

In  all  stick  checks  the  defensive  man  first  moves 
backwards  and  waits  for  the  offensive  player  to  commit 
himself  before  making  the  check.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  control  the  puck  after  checking  it  away. 

B.  BODY  CHECKING  — 

The  first  object  in  checking  should  be  to  get 
the  puck.  If  this  fails  then  the  next  move  should 
be  to  take  the  player  "out  of  the  play".  This  is 
done  by  making  a  body  check. 

1.  Hip  Cheek — This  check  is  made  when  the 
offensive  player  has  "committed"  himself.  If 
he  cuts  to  the  left  of  the  defensive  player,  the 
left  skate  is  anchored,  the  knees  are  bent,  the 
feet  take  a  wide  base,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  bent  forward.  The  right  skate 
cuts  an  arc,  swinging  the  hips  and  seat  side- 
ways into  the  path  of  the  offensive  player. 

2.  Shoulder  Check — If  a  puck  carrier  has  his 
head  down  or  cannot  cut  to  the  right  or  left 
then  a  shoulder  check  can  be  attempted.  The 
back  foot  pushes  off  hard  and  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  is  driven  into  the  chest  of  the  offen- 
sive player. 

C.  BACK  CHECKING  — 

Back  checking  involves  the  skating  skill.  Each 
player  is  required  to  skate  back  hard  after  loos- 
ing control  of  the  puck.  The  back  checker  should 
attempt  to  "cover"  by  skating  on  the  inside. 
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D.     CHECKING  DRILLS  — 

The  offensive  player  at  first  must  come  in 
slow  and  let  the  defence  make  the  check.  As  the 
skill  is  mastered  the  offence  may  employ  the 
the  offensive  skills  listed  above  under  "Individual 
Offensive  Skills".  This  then  becomes  a  contest  of 
trying  to  out-manoeuver  the  other  player. 


E.     FORECHECKING — 

Forechecking  is  an  attempt  to  force  the  offen- 
sive into  making  a  play  before  they  are  ready. 
A  forechecker  must  anticipate  moves.  Look  the 
man  in  the  eyes  and  attempt  to  play  the  body. 

VIII.  Offensive   Team   Play 

A  team  is  on  the  offensive  when  they  are  in  control 
of  the  puck.  The  main  key  to  an  effective  offensive  team 
is  passing. 

A.  POINTS  TO  REMEMBER  : 

1.  Positional  hockey  is  essential  to  avoid  bunch- 
ing up  and  so  each  player  will  have  a  general 
idea  where  the  other  one  is. 

2.  The  puck  is  always  given  to  the  lead  man. 

3.  Puck  passing  rather  than  stick-handling  is 
stressed. 

4.  Someone  should  always  back  up  the  play. 

5.  A  trailer  should  always  be  used  on  a  lead 
pass. 

6.  To  work  in  position  for  a  shot  on  goal  use 
a  triangle  offence. 

7.  Use  the  defence  for  point  plays. 

8.  Always  be  ready  for  a  rebound. 

9.  The  puck  carrier  should  avoid  going  behind 
the   offensive   net. 

10.  Avoid  blind  passes. 

11.  When  on  a  man  advantage  set  the  pace  that 
is  most  effective  for  the  offensive  team  and 
get  the  puck  into  the  defensive  zone.  Then 
pass  the  puck  around  quickly  to  get  in  posi- 
tion for  a  good  goal  shot. 

12.  When  on  a  man-short  situation  attempt  to 
get  the  puck  out  into  the  central  and  defensive 
team  area. 

B.  TEAM  PLAY 

1.  Pressure  Play — The  major  weapon  here  is 
fast,  hard  skating  and  shooting  rather  than 
carrying  the  puck  into  the  opposition  territory. 

2.  Tight  Game — The  emphasis  is  on  cautious 
playing  and  avoiding  taking  any  chances.  Long 
outside  shooting  and  two-man  rushes  with  a 
trailer  are  used. 

3.  Pattern  Play — The  main  key  to  pattern  play 
is  passing.  All  patterns  are  based  on  planned 
manoeuvers   with   accurate   passing. 

The  key  to  successful  team  play  is  accurate  passing 
and  hard  skating  to  set  up  plays  before  the  defence  has 
a  chance  to  work.  Where  more  detail  is  required  text- 
books on  hockey  should  be  consulted. 

IX.  Defensive  Team  Play 

A  defence  will  be  most  successful  when  it  can  force 
the  opposition  to  make  the  play  before  they  are  ready. 

A.  OFFENSIVE  TERRITORY 

A  definite  plan  should  be  used  as  to  the  player 
assigrmient  for  forechecking  in  this  area.  The 
other  forwards  must  cover  the  wingers  and  with 
the  defencemen,  anticipate  plays. 

B.  DEFENSIVE  TERRITORY 

1.  Man-to-Man  Defence 

a)  Wingers  check  wingers. 

b)  The  center  man  covers  the  point  men  and 
anticipates  the  pass  outs. 

c)  The  nearest  defenceman  goes  for  the  puck 
with    the   nearest   winger    ready   to   assist. 

2.  Box  Defence 

a)   The  wingers  back  check  into  their  zones. 
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b)  The  defencemen  move  back  into  their 
zones  always  keeping  one  man  in  front  of 
the  goal. 

c)  The  centerman  covers  the  slot   position. 

Defence  Against  the  Power  Play 

a)  Two  fast  wingers  cover  the  offensive 
wingers. 

b)  The    puck    will    probably    be    shot    in    so 


wingers  must  be  ready  to  help  dig  the  puck 
out  of  their  territory. 

Because  they  cover  such  an  extensive  field  the  sec- 
tions under  team  offence  and  defence  are  very  scanty 
and  general.  If  programming  permits  further  time  to 
spend  on  team  play,  reference  books  dealing  specifically 
with  these  topics  should  be  consulted.  Basically  an  effec- 
tive team  play  depends  first  on  the  mastery  of  the  in- 
dividual skills  and  secondly  on  being  able  to  put  all  these 
together  so  that  the  team  works  as  a  unit. 


Man-to-Man 
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Indoor  Team  Games 


BASKETBALL 
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HISTORY 


Since  Dr.  James  A.  Naismith  first  began  the  game 
of  basketball  in  the  winter  of  1891  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  game  has  undergone  many  changes  and 
modifications.  A  comparison  between  Dr.  Naismith's 
early  game  and  the  modern  one  shows  the  former  with 
peach  baskets  nailed  to  the  wall  for  rims  and  nets; 
smaller,  low,  pole-supported  gymnasium;  soccer  balls; 
make-shift  and  non-uniform  gear  and  little  contact  or 
roughness  allowed  on  teams  which  usually  contained  nine 


men,  but  often  varied  in  number.  Contrasted  to  this  are 
our  present  steel- rimmed  baskets  with  cord  nets;  smooth 
backboards;  spacious  well-lighted  and  ventilated  gym- 
nasium and  field  houses;  special  balls  of  uniform  con- 
struction weight  and  pressure  and  bouncing  ability;  satin 
uniforms  and  zippered  overgear;  slip  proof  footwear  —  all 
allowing  for  maximum  speed,  and  free  movement,  and  a 
wide-open,  five-man  game  with  a  surprising  amount  of 
body  contact. 


FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Official  basketball  rule  books  suggest  measurement 
of  50'  X  84'  as  ideal  court  size,  with  at  least  three  feet  of 
unobstructed  space  outside  and  a  ceiling  height  of  at  least 
twenty-two  feet,  for  players  of  high  school  age.  It  is 
recognized  however,  that  measurements  vary  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  work  with  ideal  conditions. 


For  a  class  of  thirty  there  should  be  available  a  mini- 
mum of  six  balls  and  two  baskets.  With  this  minimum 
amount  it  is  necessary  to  organize  the  class  carefully  in 
order  to  avoid  standing  and  waiting  turns.  Where  possible 
two  courts  should  be  available  thus  providing  six  baskets 
along  with   ten  to  twelve   balls. 


BASIC   RULES  OF  BASKETBALL 


For   approximately   fifty   cents,   an  official   rule   book 
may  be  obtained   from  almost  any  sporting  goods  store. 

I.  The  purpose  of  the  game  is  to  advance  the  ball 
down  the  court  by  passing  or  bouncing  it  to  a 
position   from   which   a  basket  may  be  scored. 

II.     Equipment 

A.  The  playing  court  may  be  any  smooth  surface 
indoors  or  outdoors. 

B.  Square  backboards  on  which  the  baskets  are 
fastened  are  48"  x  54".  (Fan-shaped  baskets 
may  also  be  used.) 

C.  The  hoops  are  18"  in  diameter  set  at  a  height 
of  10  feet  above  the  floor. 

D.  Circumference  of  the  ball  is  between  291/^" 
and  30". 

III.  Officials  in  regulation  game  are  : 

A.  Referee 

B.  Umpire 

C.  Scorer 

D.  Timer 

IV.  A  team  consists  of  five  players,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  as  the  captain. 

V.     Definitions  : 

A.  The  basket  consists  of  the  hoop  and  the  at- 
tached net. 

B.  A  team's  own  basket  is  the  one  into  which  it 
is  attempting  to  shoot. 

C.  Fouls  are  the  following  infractions  of  the  rules: 

1.  A  personal  foul  is  one  involving  bodily 
contact. 

2.  A  double  foul  occurs  when  the  two  play- 
ers of  opposing  teams  commit  personal 
fouls  simultaneously. 

3.  A  multiple  foul  occurs  when  teammates 
commit  fouls  against  the  same  opponent 
at  the  same  time. 

4.  A  technical  foul  is  one  involving  un- 
sportsmanlike conduct  or  a  contravention 
of  the  rules  not  involving  contact,  but 
not  listed  as  a  violation. 

D.  Violations  are  the  following  contraventions  of 
the  rules. 

1.  Causing   the   ball   to   go  out-of-bounds. 

2.  Violating  provisions  governing  the  throw- 
in. 


VI. 


E. 


9. 


10. 


Running   with   the   ball. 
Kicking  or  striking  the  ball  intentionally. 
Starting  a  new  dribble  after  having  com- 
pleted  a   dribble. 

Violating  the  jump  ball  provisions. 
Remaining  for  more  than  3  seconds  in 
the  key  in  one's  front  court  when  the 
ball  is  in  control  of  one's  team. 
Being  in  continuous  control  of  the  ball 
in  one's  back  court  for  more  than  10 
seconds. 

Being  the  first  player  to  touch  the  ball 
in  one's  back  court  after  it  was  propelled 
there  by  a  teammate. 
Violating  the   free-throw   provisions. 


1.  A  team's  front  court  is  that  half  of  the 
playing  court  in  which  one's  own  basket 
is  located. 

2.  A  team's  back  court  is  that  half  of  the 
playing  court  in  which  its  opponents' 
basket   is   located. 

F.  A  held  ball  occurs  when  two  players  have  an 
equal  grip  on  the  ball  so  that  neither  gains 
control  of  the  ball  without  undue  roughness. 

G.  Travelling  or  running  with  the  ball  consists 
of  taking  more  than  two  steps  after  receiving 
the  ball  while  the  feet  are  completely  off  the 
floor,  or  taking  more  than  one  step  after  re- 
ceiving the  ball  when  in  contact  with  the  floor. 

H.  A  screen  is  a  manoeuver  by  which  one  player 
prevents  another  from  moving  into  a  desired 
position  on  the  court. 


A.  A  field  goal  scores  two  points. 

B.  A   free-throw  scores  one  point  if  successful. 

VII.  Playing  time  for  senior  high  students  consists  of 
four  eight-minute  quarters  with  one-minute  rest 
at  quarter  time  and  ten-minute  rest  at  half-time. 

VIII.  Violations  are  penalized  by  awarding  the  ball  to 
the  opposing  team  for  a  throw-in  from  the  sidelines. 

IX.     Penalties  for  fouls  consist  of  : 

A.  A  throw-in  from  the  sidelines  by  the  non- 
offending  team  if  the  foul  was  committed  by 
a  member  of  the  team  in  control  of  the  ball. 

B.  Two  free  throws  if  the  foul  is  committed  against 
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a  player  who  is  in  the  act  of  shooting  but  does 
not   score   a   goal,   or   if  a   foul   is   flagrant   or 
intentional. 
C.     One   free   throw   in  all   the  situations   involving 
personal  contact  or  technical  infractions. 

N.B.— 

Although  the  foregoing  constitutes  a  summary  of  the 
basic  rules  of  the  game,  a  teacher  or  coach  should  pro- 
cure an  official  rule  book  if  he  or  she  intends  to  enter 
teams  in  competition  beyond  the  physical  education  class 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  modifications  should  be  in- 
troduced  in   the   following  situations  : 

a)  where    playing   conditions   are    not   ideal. 

b)  where  players  are  not  skilled. 

c)  where  a  teacher  or  coach  wishes  to  stress  a  parti- 
cular aspect  of  the  game. 

Basketball  is  officially,  a  five-player-a-side  game. 
However,   there  are  a  number  of  three-a-side  and  two-a- 


side games  that  can  be  played  as  a  means  of  practice,  and 
recreation.  There  is  no  body  contact;  and  pushing,  trip- 
ping, charging,  holding,  blocking,  slapping,  and  unneces- 
sary roughness  —  all  are  to  be  classed  as  personal  fouls. 
The  rules  are  complicated  and  should  be  studied  by  the 
teacher  and  students. 

Students  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  officiate, 
and  as  officials,  must  know  the  rules.  Officiating  is  diffi- 
cult. Action  is  extremely  fast  allowing  a  split-second  to 
make  a  decision.  It  takes  practice  to  be  able  to  see  a 
situation  and  call   it.    Officials  should  at  all  times  : 

1.  Stay  with  the  play — it  is  impossible  to  referee  stand- 
ing at  the  center  line.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  two 
officials,  one  should  be  ahead  of  the  play  and  the 
other  behind  it. 

2.  Blow  the  whistle  sharply  and  clearly,  be  definite 
and   state   the   call   clearly. 

3.  Be  calm  and  courteous  at  all  times — this  will  do 
much  to  develop  the  proper  attitudes  towards 
officials. 


INTRODUCTION 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  five  units  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  intended  as  one  unit  per  year  of  instruction. 
This  first  unit  is  very  basic  as  it  is  assumed  a  class  will 
have  had  no  previous  basketball  experience.  If  the  class 
is  quite  proficient  it  will  be  possible  to  cover  the  material 
quickly.  It  should  be  noted,  perhaps,  that  although  basket- 
ball is  an  important  game  in  the  program,  it  assumes  no 
more  importance  than  any  other  game  and  should  not  be 
allowed  a  major  portion  of  the  school  year.  It  is  felt  by 
the  committee  that  six  weeks  of  instruction  might  often 
be  sufficient,  and  units  are  planned  with  this  in  mind. 

As  in  any  other  subject  slight  repetition  is  not  enough. 
To  learn  a  skill  requires  constant  practice.    The  material 


in  each  unit  is  not  sufficient  for  something  new  each  day. 
The  instructor  should,  after  each  day's  lesson,  plan  the 
next  day's.  Observation  of  each  individual  class  should 
be  a  help  in  spotting  weaknesses  and  choosing  appropriate 
drills  and  practices,  either  new  or  old  ones — to  overcome 
these.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  or  unit,  review  and 
practice  of  the  previous  year's  material  .should  be  done. 
However,  no  more  than  one  new  unit  of  instruction  should 
be  covered  in  one  year.  Units  have  not  been  divided  into 
periods  of  instruction  as  the  number  of  periods,  amount 
of  available  equipment,  size  of  class,  all  govern  the  amount 
of  material  it  is  possible  to  cover  and  all  vary  from  school 
to  school. 


CLASS  FORMATION 


It  is  suggested  that  the  most  useful  formation  for 
warm-up  activities  is  a  loose  circle,  or  scattered — a  formal 
circle  or  lines  often  take  up  valuable  class  time.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  check  attendance  or  uniform,  the  class  can 
line  up  alphabetically  along  the  side  as  they  come  in,  or 
stand  on  numbered  spots.  Time  should  not  be  spent  try- 
ing a  highly  organized  formation.  For  the  purpose  of 
formal  instruction,  a  group  near  enough  to  the  instructor 
to  see  and  hear,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Occasionally,  as 
in  the  shuffle  step,  or  pivot,  it  may  be  best  to  have  the 


class  in  one  or  two  lines  behind  the  instructor  in  order 
that  they  can  copy  the  instructor's  movements. 

Practice  shooting  should  always  be  done  with  all 
available  balls  so  there  is  little  standing  and  waiting  for 
a  turn.  It  is  possible  to  have  three  or  more  lines  at  each 
basket,  with  two  balls  at  each  line  if  the  class  is  large. 
Relays  or  drills  can  be  done  in  line  or  circles  with  as  few 
students  as  is  feasible  in  each  group.  It  is  important  that 
each  student  get  as  much  practice  as  is  possible. 


EQUIPMENT 


It  is  assumed  that  there  are  at  least  two  baskets  and 
several  balls  available.  If  necessary,  other  types  of  balls 
such  as  soccer,  volleyball,  playground  balls,  can  be  used 
for  practice  in  passing,  dribbling,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
instruction  even  for  shooting.  Some  type  of  scrimmage 
vest  or  band  is  necessary  for  team  markers.  Other  equip- 
ment e.g.  rebounders,  small  hoops,  which  is  of  help  in 
coaching  a  team  but  is  not  necessary  for  class  instruction, 
is  available. 

Sample  Lesson  Plan  —  (First  year  of  instruction) 

Length  of  period — thirty  minutes.  Number — thirty 
students.    Warm-up — five  to  seven  minutes. 

The  first  five  to  seven  minutes  of  a  period  should  be 
devoted  to  warm-up  exercises  and  conditioning.  It  is  often 
possible  to  choose  activities  that  serve  as  conditioners  and 
also  give  practice  in  fundamentals.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
instructor  to  add  exercises  that  ensure  that  the  whole  body 
has  been  exercised. 


Activities 

running  —  stopping 
starting 


Formation — loose  circle 


jumping  high  jumps 
Exercises — squat  thrusts,  sit-ups, 
toe  touching 

Skills   (main  part  of  the  lesson)    15  - 

20  minutes.  Formation — semi-circle. 

1)  two-hand  chest  pass — demonstrate 

2)  practice  in  lines  or  circles, 
4-5  per  group 

bounce  pass — 1)   demonstrate 

2)   practice — as  in  the  chest  pass 

Passing  on  the  move — formation  — 

6  lines  of  students,  two  lines  facing. 
Practice  as  outlined  in  drill  section. 

Games  and  Drills — 10  -  15  minutes. 

Formation — six  teams 

1)  Relays  to  practice  passing. 

2)  Galloping  Lizzie. 
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FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND  YEAR 


THIRD  YEAR 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIFTH  YEAR 


I.     Shooting 


I.     Shooting 


Shooting 


I.     Shooting 


I.     Shooting 


A.  Two-hand  shot 

B.  One-hand  shot 

C.  Foul  shooting 

D.  Lay-up-footwork 


A.  Review  thoroughly  A.    Review  thoroughly  A.  Review  thoroughly  A.  Review  thoroughly 

B.  Jump  Shot — boys  B.    Lay-up  in  two  B.  Fake  and  drive  B.  Pivot  shot 

C.  Lay-up,  right  side,             files,  rebounder  on  C.  Lay-up  from  the  C.  Hook  shot 
single    file    only                  the  left;  shoot  left  side,   too  D.  Lay-up   game 


from  right  only 


situation 


II.     Dribbling 


II.     Dribbling 


II.     Dribbling 


II.     Dribbling 


II.     Dribbling 


A.  Right  and  left 
hands 

B.  Without  watching 
the  ball 


A.    Review  thoroughly      A.    Review  thoroughly      A.    Review  thoroughly      A.    Review  thoroughly 
B.    Combine  with 

passing  and  shoot- 
ing 


III.     Passing 


III.     Passing 


III.     Passing 


III.     Passing 


III.     Passing 


A.  Two-hand  chest 
pass 

B.  Bounce  pass 

C.  Baseball  pass 

D.  Passing  while 
moving 


A.  Review  thoroughly      A.  Review  thoroughly  A.    Review  thoroughly      A.    Review  thoroughly 

B.  Drills  should  be         B.  Passing  from  B.    Combine  with 
more  complicated  positions  other  skills 

C.  Weave  passing 


IV, 

Individual  Defence 

IV.  Individual  Defence 

IV 

.  Individual  Defence 

IV 

.  Individual  Defence 

IV.  Individual  Defence 

A. 
B. 

Guarding  stance 
One-on-one 

A.  Review  thoroughly 

B.  Two-on-two 
situation 

A. 

Review  thoroughly 

A. 
B. 

Review  thoroughly 
Rebounding 

A.    Review  thoroughly 

V. 

Individual  Offence 

V.    Individual  Offence 

V. 

Individual  Offence 

V. 

Individual  Offence 

V.    Individual  Offence 

A. 

Passing  to  team- 
mates 

A.  Review  thoroughly 

B.  Pass  and  cut 

A. 
B. 

Review  thoroughly 

Screening 

(beginning) 

A. 

Review  thoroughly 

A.    Review  thoroughly 

VI 

.     Running,  Stop- 
ping, Pivoting 

VI.     Running,  Stop- 
ping, Pivoting 

VI 

.     Running,  Stop- 
ping, Pivoting 

VI.     Faking 

VI.     Defence 

1. 

Review  thoroughly 

1. 

Review  thoroughly 

1.  Zone  defence 

2.  Fast  break  defence 

VII.     Faking 

VII.     Offence 

1.    Pattern  offence 

SKILLS 


I.    Shooting 

A.  Two-Hand  Set  Shot— Ball  is  held  in  the  chest 
pass;  knees  bend  slightly;  one  foot  is  a  bit  ahead 
of  the  other;  eyes  on  the  rim  of  the  basket  at  a 
point  closest  to  the  shooter.  Push  the  ball  well  up 
so  that  it  will  come  down  behind  the  rim — this 
move  is  an  important  part  of  aiming.  Follow 
through  toward  the  basket. 

B.  One-Hand  Set  Shot — Right-hand  shooters  place 
the  right  foot  forward.  Bend  the  knees  slightly, 
body  erect.  Ball  rests  mainly  in  the  right  hand, 
left  hand  steadying  it  at  eye  level  and  in  front 
of  the  shoulder.  The  elbow  is  close  to  the  side 
and  slightly  forward.  Push,  rather  than  throw 
the  ball  up  and  toward  the  basket  using  a  good 
wrist  and  finger  snap.  Hand  follows  through 
toward  the  basket. 


C.  Foul  Shooting — A  one  or  two-hand  shot  may  be 
used  to  shoot  foul  shots.  A  more  effective  way 
for  younger  players  in  particular  is  the  two-hand 
underhand  shot.  Feet  are  parallel,  spread  apart, 
just  back  of  the  foul  line.  Ball  is  held  in  two 
hands,  fingers  spread  and  a  bit  to  the  rear  of  the 
ball.  Bend  the  knees  in  a  crouch,  back  and  arms 
straight,  dropping  the  ball  between  the  knees. 
The  ball  is  then  lifted  toward  the  basket  as  the 
knees  are  straightened.  Arms  move  so  that  hands 
and  ball  describe  a  wide  arc  and  ball  is  lifted,  not 
thrown.    Eyes  are  on  the  rim  of  the  basket. 

D.  Lay-Up  (Suggested  Progression  for  Teaching) 

1)  Have  class  practice  stepping  on  the  right  foot 
and  jumping  from  the  left  foot. 

2)  Draw  two  circles  on  the  floor  and  mark  the 
first  circle  for  the  right  foot  and  second  for 
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the  left.  Students  line  up  behind  the  circles. 
Someone  holds  a  ball  beside  the  first  circle. 
Students  step  in  the  right  circle,  take  the  ball 
from  the  holder,  step  in  left  circle  and  shoot 
from  there. 

3)  Students  run  to  step  in  the  right,  take  the  ball, 
step  left  and  jump  to  shoot. 

4)  Students  run  up  and  someone  passes  the  ball 
as  they  step  on  the  right.  Students  take  a  long 
step  to  be  sure  they  catch  the  ball  on  the 
right  foot. 

5)  After  the  basic  footwork  has  been  practiced, 
shooting  should  be  a  one-hand  shot.  Ball  is 
caught  in  two  hands  and  quickly  transferred 
to  one  hand.  Ball  should  be  laid  against  the 
back  board. 

6)  Combine  with  dribbling.  Dribble  in  and  shoot 
a  lay-up. 

E.  Pivot  Shot — A  pivot  shot  is  useful  to  a  center 
man,  and  for  girls  who  find  a  jump-shot  or  hook- 
shot  difficult.  Player  has  his  back  to  the  basket 
as  he  receives  the  ball.  He  may  fake  to  draw 
the  guard  in  the  opposite  direction  that  he  in- 
tends to  go,  then  step  around  the  guard,  turn  to 
face  the  basket  and  shoot.  A  one-hand  shot  should 
be  used.  To  prevent  travelling,  player  must  either 
not  step  when  he  fakes  or  bounce  the  ball  as  he 
comes  around. 

F.  Hook  Shot — Start  with  back  to  the  basket,  feet 
parallel.  After  a  fake  to  draw  the  guard  off  bal- 
ance, player  steps  to  the  left  with  the  left  foot, 
shifting  the  weight  to  this  foot  as  the  body  swings 
to  the  left.  Ball  is  brought  up  in  a  wide  over- 
the-head,  sweeping  movement  and  is  released  so 
that  it  will  lay  up  against  the  back  board.  The 
body  continues  around  to  face  the  basket  and 
weight  is  transferred  to  both  feet  for  balance. 
The  hand  that  is  not  shooting  the  ball  protects 
and  balances  it.  The  wrist  snap,  finger-tip  con- 
trol, and  the  slight  upward  motion  of  the  arm 
will  send  the  ball  in  the  desired  direction. 

G.  Fake  and  Drive — can  be  done  facing  the  basket, 
or  with  the  back  to  the  basket,  and  seems  most 
effective  when  done  from  the  side.  Fake  is  done 
to  one  side.  If  opponent  follows  the  fake,  plaver 
steps  around  him  and  dribbles  to  the  basket.  Use 
a  one-hand  shot  taking  care  that  the  forward 
motion   is   stopped   in   time   to   prevent   charging. 

II.  Dribbling 

Head  must  be  up,  fingers  well  spread.  Push  the 
ball  down;  don't  slap;  let  the  fingers  control  the  ball. 
Practice  should  be  with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the 
right. 

III.  Passing 

Passing  can  be  used  as  a  lead-up  activity  for 
shooting.  Using  the  two-hand  chest  pass  with  a  part- 
ner, aim  the  ball  high  at  the  ceiling.  The  ball  should 
go  in  a  high,  looped  pass  toward  the  ceiling.  Arms 
and  hands  must  follow  through  toward  the  ceiling. 
Practice  for  shooting  can  also  be  had  by  simply  aim- 
ing for  a  spot  on  the  wall  as  high  as  or  slightly  higher 
than  the  basket.  It  is  possible  to  practice  good  form 
without  shooting  at  a  basket. 

A.  Chest  Pass — A  very  basic  and  important  pass. 
Ball  is  held  on  the  sides,  hands  slightly  behind 
it  at  chest  height.  Elbows  must  be  in  close  to 
the  body,  thumbs  pointing  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  fingers,  never  at  each  other.  A  step 
is  taken,  elbows  straightened  and  ball  is  released 
with  a  definite  wrist  and  finger  flick  or  snap. 
Arms  and  hands  follow  through  after  the  ball. 

B.  Bounce  Pass — This  is  used  primarily  to  pass  to 
a  teammate  when  there  is  a  defensive  player  in 
the  way.  Bounce  pass  is  executed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  chest  pass.    Ball  is  pushed  at  a  spot 


on  the  floor  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  to 
the  receiver. 

C.  Baseball  Pass — This  is  useful  where  speed  and 
distance  must  be  combined;  an  excellent  outlet 
pass  in  a  fast-break  situation.  The  ball  is  brought 
quickly  behind  the  ear  and  released  with  elbow, 
wrist  and  finger  action  similar  to  a  catcher's 
throw  to  second  base.  Thrower  must  follow 
through. 

D.  Passing  On  the  Move — A  skill  essential  in  basket- 
ball. Receiver  will  be  moving  so  the  ball  must 
be  passed  ahead  to  the  spot  where  he  will  be. 
Receiver  must  watch  the  ball,  catch  it  without 
using  a  hop  and  pass  within  two  steps. 

E.  Fake  and  Pass — A  player  may  fake  with  hands, 
eyes,  head,  feet  and  with  the  ball.  Fake  should  be 
made  to  draw  the  guard  to  the  opposite  direction 
and  pass  made  quickly  before  he  recovers.  A 
fake  may  be  made  more  than  just  once,  before 
the   ball   is  passed. 

IV.  Individual  Defence 

Generally  speaking,  players  should  be  taught  to 
stay  between  the  offensive  player  and  the  basket. 
Knees  must  be  slightly  bent,  weight  evenly  distributed 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  move  quickly  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  head  should  be  up,  one  hand  raised  to 
discourage  a  shot  and  player  should  always  use  a 
sidestep  or  slide  when  moving  sideways.  Moving  back- 
wards, weight  is  mainly  on  the  front  foot  (be  very 
careful  that  feet  are  never  crossed). 

It  is  necessary  for  a  player  to  develop  the  ability 
to  watch  the  offensive  player  and  the  ball.  If  an 
offensive  player  fakes  or  starts  a  dribble,  step  back 
first,  if  not  in  the  scoring  area,  so  that  he  does  not 
get  past.  The  closer  the  offensive  player  is  to  the 
basket  and  the  ball,  the  closer  the  defensive  player 
must  be  so  there  is  no  room  to  go  by  and  on  to  the 
basket. 

V.  Individual  Offence 

Very  simple,  for  beginning  players,  offence  con- 
sists of  passing  the  ball  among  teammates  in  order 
to  score  a  basket.  Players  must  learn  to  move  with- 
out the  ball.  Standing  still,  waving  the  arms  about 
and  calling  for  the  ball  make  it  impossible  for  team- 
mates to  pass  to  this  type  of  player.  Players  must 
learn  to  move,  draw  the  guard  away  from  the  play, 
cut  in  for  a  possible  pass,  keep  the  center  of  the  court 
reasonably  free  and  keep  the  ball  moving.  A  very  basic 
offensive  fundamental,  cutting  away  from  the  check 
is  most  important.  Player  should  be  taught  to  use  a 
run-one-way  and  then  a  quick  turn-back-and-away 
from  the  checking  action  to  get  free.  For  the  first 
three  years  the  only  offence  would  be  a  pass,  cut 
away  from  the  check,  etc.  Fourth  and  fifth  year 
students  may  find  it  possible  to  learn  a  definite 
pattern. 

VI.  Screening 

A  screen  is  a  legal  manoeuvre  used  to  momentar- 
ily delay  a  guard  so  that  the  offensive  player  may  get 
clear.  Person  setting  the  screen  should  take  a  position 
three  feet  from  the  one  being  screened  in  order  to 
prevent  fouling.  There  are  many  types  of  screens. 
Two  of  the  simplest  are  : 

1)  Inside   screen-cutting  between   teammate  and 
his  opponent 

2)  Outside    screen-cutting   behind    a    teammates' 
opponent. 

Screening  is  a  difficult  fundamental  because  timing 
is  all  important.  It  is  suggested  that  only  the  very 
simplest  screens  be  attempted. 

VII.  Stopping 

A  simple  skill  but  an  essential  one  and  one  often 
taken  for  granted.  Stopping  should  definitely  be 
taught  and  practiced.  To  avoid  travelling  i.e.,  tak- 
ing too  many  steps  with  the  ball,  it   is  necessary  to 
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stop  with  a  two-count  rhythm  if  the  ball  is  received 
while  player  is  in  motion.  The  first  count  comes  as 
ball  is  caufjht  and  forward  foot  contacts  the  floor.  A 
step  on  to  the  other  foot  is  count  two,  and  player  must 
not  step  again,  drag,  or  shift  the  rear  foot.  Balance  is 
essential.  The  knees  must  bend,  especially  the  for- 
ward knee — weight  must  be  kept  low  and  front  foot 
acts  as  a  brake.  Head  is  up.  The  receiver  may  also 
use  a  jump  stoji — a  jump  into  the  air  as  the  ball  is 
caught  and  one  count  landing  on  both  feet.  This  stop 
is  not  a  natural  one,  and  seems  to  be  hard  on  the  legs. 

VIII.  Pivoting 

A  pivot  is  an  important  manoeuver  which  gives 
an  offensive  player  a  means  of  moving  to  protect 
the  ball  from  or  to  escape  from  a  guard.  After  coming 
to  a  stop,  one  foot  is  held  in  place  as  the  pivot  foot 
while  the  other  steps  around  so  player  faces  a  differ- 
ent direction.  Player  may  move  through  a  complete 
circle  or  as  much  as  he  wishes,  without  lifting  the 
pivot  foot,  and  may  pivot  more  than  once  provided 
the  original  pivot  foot  is  not  lifted  or  dragged.  If  the 
ball  is  received  while  standing  still  either  foot  may 
be  used  as  the  pivot  foot.  On  a  two-count  stop,  rear 
foot  must  be  used  as  the  pivot  foot,  and  in  a  jump 
stop  either  foot  may  be  used. 

IX.  Jumping 

Jumper  should  be  in  a  semi-crouched  position, 
feet  parallel  to  the  center  line,  the  hand  that  is  to 
be  used  to  tap  the  ball  must  be  next  to  the  ball.  When 
the  ball  is  tossed  and  starts  its  descent,  the  jump  is 
made  with  a  slight  turn  and  a  full-arm  stretch.  The 
ball  is  tapped  or  pushed  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Timing  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  jumping. 

X.  Rebounding 

A  good  floor  position  is  important.  Player  should 
try  to  get  inside,  i.e.  closer  to  the  basket  than  the 
opponent.  Boxing  out  will  often  give  a  player  a  good 
position.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  shot,  defensive  player 
pivots  and  blocks  out  his  opponent  from  the  basket. 
Rebounder  should  be  in  a  slight  crouch  with  the  feet 
apart  and  elbows  out.  Catch  all  rebounds,  one  hand 
on  top  and  the  other  under  so  the  ball  cannot  be 
hooked  away.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  caught,  defensive 
rebounder  should  pass  or  dribble  out.  Offensive  re- 
bounder  tries  to  force  the  ball  back  up  and  into  the 
basket,  or  passes  to  a  teammate.  On  defence  a  team 
needs  five  aggressive  rebounders  while  offensive  play- 
ers as  rebounders  will  depend  on  the  type  of  offence 
used.  One  offensive  player  should  be  out  to  prevent 
a    fast    break. 


XI.  Faking 

Faking  can  be  a  change  of  pace  or  a  change  of 
direction  with  or  without  the  ball.  A  player  who  is 
able  to  change  the  speed  of  his  movement  is  difficult 
to  guard.  More  faking  is  done,  however,  with  the 
eyes,  the  ball,  the  shouklers  or  a  movement  of  the 
feet  or  legs  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  opponent  off- 
balance. 
Two  simple  fakes  : 

1)  A  movement  with  the  arms  and  shoulders  in 
one  direction,  a  quick  reverse  and  a  pass  or 
move   in  the  opposite  one; 

2)  Step  in  one  direction  at  the  same  time  moving 
the  shoulders  in  the  same  direction,  a  quick 
reverse  and  a  pass,  or  dribble  in  the  opposite 
one. 

A  very  important  fundamental — if  the  guard  does  not 
move  with  the  fake  either  go  in  the  direction  of  the 
fake  or  repeat  it  to  the  other  side. 

XII.  Team   Defence 

A.  Man-to-Man  Defence — A  very  brief  summary: 

In  man-to-man  defence  each  player  is  a-ssigned 
the  job  of  guarding  one  individual  player.  There 
are  situations  in  which  a  player  loses  his  own 
check  and  a  teammate  must  then  take  over  until 
he  is  able  to  get  back  in  position.  In  man-to-man 
defence  a  player  may  guard  in  both  front  and 
back  court,  or  in  the  front  court  only. 

Some   defensive   tips  — 

1)  Stay  between  the  check  and  the  ba.sket  in 
a  position  where  the  rest  of  the  play  is  also  in 
sight. 

2)  A  defensive  player  should  always  know  the 
check's  number. 

3)  Watch  the  player — not  the  ball,  and  if 
check  gets  away,  get  into  position  again  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

4)  Check  loosely — about  five  feet,  until  check 
has  dribbled  and  then  move  in  close.  Check 
loosely  in  back  court  and  close  under  the  basket. 

5)  Try  to  get  good  position  for  rebounds:  box 
out  if  possible. 

B.  Zone    Defence 

Each  player  has  a  certain  floor  area  to  guard. 
A  few  basic  principles  that  fourth  and  fifth  year 
students  should  learn  — 

1)  Keep  the  hands  up  at  all  times  in  order 
to  prevent  passes  and  shots. 

2)  Move  constantly  —  every  time  the  players 
move,  the  check  moves.    Don't  stand  still. 

3)  Check  closely  in  your  own  zone. 


There  are   many   different  types  of  zone  defence.    The  most  common  are 


1)   Two-One-Two 


2)   Three-Two 


3)   One-Three-One 


X 


4)   Two-Three 


X 


X 


5) 

Box-and-One 

X 

X 

X 

X 

J 

X 
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X 


Each  of  these  zones  has  its  basic  moves,  weak- 
nesses and  strong  points.  Teachers  and  coaches  can 
obtain  more  detailed  information  from  a  coaching 
manual,  if  fifth  year  students  are  at  a  point  where 
instruction  is  warranted. 

XIII.  Team   Offence 

A.     Offence  Against  a  Man-to-Man  Defence 

The  most  basic  systems  against  a  man-to-man 
are  : 

1)  screening  offence,    and 

2)  pass  and  cut  offence. 

A  screen  is  used  to  momentarily  delay  a  de- 
fensive player  so  the  offensive  player  can  get 
ahead.  A  screen  must  appear  accidental  and 
proper  position  and  legal  use  must  be  carefully 
checked. 

Some  simple  plays  using  screens  : 


Player  1  screens  for  Player  2 
and  Player  2  drives  for  the 
basket. 

C. 


Player  2  screens  for 
Player  3  and  Player  3 
drives  for  the  basket. 


P5 


(P4) 


Player  3  screens  for  Player  4, 
Player  4  cuts  by  and  receives 
a  pass  from  Player  1  or  Player 
2.  If  pass  is  not  received.  Play- 
er 4  screens  Player  5  who  cuts 
by. 


B.  Pass  and  cut  offence  —  works  basically  because 
the  defensive  player  momentarily  takes  his  eyes 
off  the  offensive  player.  A  pass  and  cut  can  go 
from  guard  to  center,  guard  to  forward  and  com- 
binations of  these.    Some  of  the  simplest  are  : 


Player  1  passes  to  Player  2 
and  cuts  by  for  return  and 
off. 


Player  1  passes  to  Player  2 
drives  around  Player  2  and 
receives  hand  off. 


Player  2  passes  to  Player  3  who 
passes  to  Player  4,  cuts  by  and 
receives  hand  off  from  Player  4. 

Offence  Against  Zone  Defence   (Basic  Principle) 

Overload  one  side  and  in  this  manner  get  more 

offensive   players   on   one   .'■ide    than    there    are 

defence,  and  one  player  at  least  should  be  free. 

Players  should  : 

1.  use  short  passes 

2.  go  around  the  outside  of  the  zone 

3.  try  to  move  the  ball  quickly  so  that 
zone  cannot  get  set. 

Basic   patterns   for   breaking  a   two-three-one 

pattern    zone  : 

1)   Against  a  two-one-two  zone,  use  a  one-three- 
one  pattern 
P — Defensive  team;      O — Offensive  team. 


01 

01  brings  the  ball  down, 
passes  to  02.  At  same  time 
05  and  04  move  as  shown. 

02  can  pass  to  05  or  04  or 
shoot. 

2)   Against   a   three-two-zone   use   a   two-one-two 
pattern 


01  passes  to  02,  02  passes 
to  04  as  03  and  05  cut  as 
shown.  04  can  pass  to  03 
or  05  or  shoot. 
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DRILLS 


Shooting  Drills 

1.  Simple  competitive  drills  —  many  drills  can  be 
developed  using  the  different  shots  and  an  element 
of  competition. 

a)  In  groups  of  three  to  four,  see  which  group  can 
(a)  make  ten  baskets  first,  (b)  the  most  baskets 
in  one  minute.  Each  player  shoots  and  gets 
the  rebound. 

b)  Take  ten  shots  from  different  position  on  the 
floor.  Keep  a  record  of  each  student  from  day 
to  day. 

c)  In  groups  of  three  -  four  as  a  team,  one  shoots 
a  free  shot,  and  others  get  the  rebound  if 
missed.  Points  are  scored  thus:  One  for  free 
throw  made,  and  ball  is  returned  to  the  throw- 
er; two  points  if  a  rebounder  makes  the  basket. 
First  team  to  make  twenty  points  wins,  or  the 
team  that  gets  the  most  points  on  ten  free 
throws.  Note  that  if  rebounders  allow  the  ball 
to  hit  the  floor  the  ball  is  dead  and  is  returned 
to  free  thrower. 

d)  In  lay-ups,  try  for  e.g.  ten  in  a  row;  first  team 
to  get  ten;    keep  the  ball  off  the  floor. 


2.    Foul  shooting  drills 

a)  A  group  of  four  or  five  forms  a  line  at  the 
foul  line,  each  line  using  two  balls.  The  first 
person  shoots  and  while  he  chases  his  rebound, 
the  second  shoots.  A  large  class  may  use  more 
than  one  line  at  each  basket.  Practice  may  be 
competitive — (i)  which  line  gets  the  most 
baskets  in  a  set  length  of  time  or  (ii)  which 
line  can  get  a  set  number  of  baskets  first. 

b)  Combination  foul  shooting  and  rebounding  drill. 
Two  teams  are  at  each  basket,  one  at  the  foul 
line  and  the  other  placed  along  the  free-throw 
line  in  rebounding  position.  Each  player  at 
the  foul  line  shoots  one  shot.  If  it  goes  in  it 
counts  one  point.  If  it  does  not  go  in,  rebound- 
ers may  catch  it  and  shoot  until  it  goes  in  or 
hits  the  floor.  If  a  basket  is  made  by  the  re- 
bounders  it  counts  two  points.  Each  team  has 
a  chance  to  shoot  foul  shots  and  to  rebound. 
Team  with  most  points  wins.  As  players  get 
more  skilful  use  the  three-second  rule. 

c)  Fill  the  basket  foul-shooting  drill.  Divide  the 
class  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  baskets. 
If  there  are  more  than  five  -  seven  in  each 
group,  use  two  groups  at  each  basket.  Each 
group  forms  a  line  at  the  foul  line.  First  per- 
son shoots  a  foul  shot.  If  it  goes  in  it  counts 
two  points.  If  it  does  not  go  in  and  shooter  is 
able  to  rebound  it  before  it  hits  the  floor,  he 
may  shoot  once  more  from  the  spot  where  he 
caught  it.  This  basket,  if  made,  counts  one 
point.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  stay  at 
zero.  First  person  who  misses  must  take  all 
the  points  from  the  other  players  who  then 
have  a  score  of  zero.  First  person  who  has  to 
take  eleven  points  is  the  loser  and  a  new  game 
is  started  from  the  other  players  who  then 
have  a  score  of  zero.  First  person  who  has  to 
take  eleven  points  is  the  loser  and  a  new  game 
is  started. 


3.    Set  shooting  drills 

a)  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  no  more  than 
four  or  five,  two  groups  at  each  basket,  one  on 
each  side.  Each  group  should  have  two  balls 
if  possible.  First  person  shoots  and  recovers 
the  rebound  while  the  second  shoots.    Practice 


can  be  competitive  :  (i)  which  team  can  get 
a  set  number  of  baskets  first  or  (ii)  which 
can  get  the  most  in  a  set  time. 

b)  Golf.  Mark  circles  around  the  basket  along 
the  free-throw  line  or  about  six  to  ten  feet 
away.  Any  number  of  circles  can  be  used. 
Circles  are  numbered  in  order.  Each  player 
takes  one  shot  from  Circle  One,  then  from 
Circle  Two  and  so  on  until  all  have  had  one 
shot  from  each  circle.  Player  with  the  highest 
score  wins.  Players  may  start  from  other  than 
Circle  One. 

Variations —  (i)  A  player  may  be  required 
to  stay  at  each  position  until  he  makes  a  basket, 
taking  but  one  shot  each  turn.  First  to  com- 
plete a  basket  from  all  circles  wins,  (ii)  If  a 
player  makes  a  basket  from  Circle  One  he  may 
immediately  try  from  Circle  Two,  and  may 
continue  to  advance  as  long  as  he  makes  his 
shot.  When  he  misses  he  must  wait  at  that 
point  for  his  next  turn.  First  finished  or  low 
scorer  wins. 


Dribbling  Drills 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  relay  teams.  Dribble  to  a  line 
and  back.  Use  first  right  hand  and  then  left  or  use 
the  hand  designated  before  race  starts  or  go  up  using 
the  right  and  back  using  the  left. 

2.  Relay  teams  must  dribble  in  and  out  among  three  to 
four  chairs,  bean  bags  or  Indian  clubs  spaced  out  in 
front  of  each  team,  about  six  feet  apart. 

3.  Figure  eight  dribbling  drill  —  Teams  line  up  behind 
one  end  line  of  the  basketball  court  with  five  to  eight 
feet  between  them.  Use  four  or  at  the  most  six  teams. 
First  two  teams  must  dribble  in  a  figure  eight  starting 
from  the  right  side  of  the  key,  going  to  the  left  of 
the  center  circle,  cross  over  to  dribble  around  far, 
free-throw  circle  and  back  to  place.  Team  three  and 
four  dribble  in  a  figure  eight  starting  from  the  left 
side  of  the  key  and  going  right  of  center,  etc. 

Rules:     (i)    If  a  member  misses  a  bounce,  runs  into 
another  player,  misses  the  ball,  or  fails  to  complete 
the  figure  eight  properly,  he  must  start  over, 
(ii)    First  team  finished  wins. 

4.  Combine  dribbling,  faking  and  pivoting  in  a  drill.  Do 
not  encourage  competition  for  some  time  until  the 
pivot  is  done  properly.  First  member  in  each  group 
fakes,  dribbles  to  a  line,  pivots  using-three-steps  all 
the  way  around,  dribbles  on  to  another  line,  pivots 
half  way  around  and  dribbles  back  to  the  starting  line. 


Passing  Drills 

1.  Five-Star  Drill —  Four  players  form  a  square  ten  feet 
on  each  side,  with  a  fifth  player,  who  has  a  ball,  in 
the  middle.  Middle  man  passes  to  any  player  and 
follows  the  ball,  to  take  his  place.  The  receiver  passes 
to  either  player  on  his  right  or  left  and  follows  the 
ball,  to  take  his  place.  Second  receiver  passes  to 
opposite  corner  and  follows  to  take  this  player's  place. 
Third  receiver  passes  to  right  or  left  and  takes  his 
place.    Fourth  receiver  passes  cornerwise,  etc. 

2.  Split-Vision  Drill — Work  in  three's  with  two  balls. 
The  three  players  form  a  triangle,  first  and  third 
player  with  the  ball.  As  first  player  passes  to  the 
second,  third  player  passes  to  number  one.  Balls  are 
passed  continuously  around  the  triangle. 

3.  Passing  on  the  Move — Each  group  is  divided  into 
two  lines  and  the  lines  face  each  other  about  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  apart.    Leader  dribbles  out  and  passes 
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to  the  first  person  who  must  run  to  meet  the  ball. 
Action  should  be  continuous  with  no  stopping,  no 
travelling. 

4.  Passing  for  Speed —  Groups  compete  to  see  which  can 
complete  the  most  passes  in  one  minute,  or  which  can 
complete  a  set  number  of  passes  first. 

5.  Passing  in  Two's — Two  players  pass  ball  back  and 
forth  as  they  run  down  the  floor,  and  when  close 
enough   shoot   for  the   basket. 

6.  Weave  Drill —  Groups  are  set  up  in  three  lines  about 
eight  feet  apart,  at  one  end  of  the  basketball  floor. 
Player  in  the  middle  line  has  the  ball.  He  passes  to 
the  player  on  his  left  and  moves  to  take  his  place. 
Receiver  passes  across  to  the  player  in  the  right  lane 
and  runs  to  take  his  place.  Passers  always  cut  in 
behind  the  receiver  and  all  move  forward  as  they  wait 
for  the  pass. 

7.  Combination  Drill —  Group  is  divided  into  four  lines 
or  teams,  and  one  team  is  placed  at  each  corner  of 
the  basketball  court.  Team  shoots  at  the  basket  they 
are  facing,  at  the  far  end  of  the  floor.  On  signal,  the 
first  person  in  each  team  runs  out  about  eight  feet, 
turns  to  face  his  team  and  passes  to  each  member  in 
turn.  He  dribbles  down  the  floor  to  his  basket  and 
must  shoot  till  the  ball  goes  in,  dribbles  back  and 
passes  to  the  next  person.    First  team  finished  wins. 

8.  Galloping  Lizzie —  Six  to  ten  players  form  a  circle, 
arms'  distance  apart.  Two  more  players  stand  outside 
the  circle  on  opposite  sides.  Circle  players  have  a  ball 
and  on  signal  from  one  of  the  outside  players,  pass 
the  ball  to  any  of  the  circle  players.  The  two  outside 
players  attempt  to  move  around  the  outside  and  touch 
a  circle  player  who  has  the  ball  in  his  hands.  If  a 
circle  player  makes  a  bad  pass  (one  out  of  reach  of 
receiver)  or  is  touched  while  the  ball  is  in  his  hands, 
he  must  trade  places  with  the  closest  outside  player. 
A  ball  leaving  the  circle  stops  all  play  till  recovered 
and  game  is  started  with  a  signal  again. 


1.  Pass  and  Move.  Use  the  five-star  drill  described 
under  passing  drills. 

2.  Passing  while  Moving.  Use  passing  drill  for  passing 
on  the  move,  under  passing  drills. 

3.  Cut,   or  Move  Away  from  the  Check.    As  described 

under  Section  V  of  Skills. 

4.  Pa.ss  and  Cut.  As  in  pass  and  cut  drill  for  defence, 
but  without  the  defensive  players.  A  pass  to  team- 
mate cutting  with  the  first  cutter. 

5.  Passing  in  Position.  Players  should  be  in  the  area 
shown,  and  should  learn  where  each  position  plays. 
Staying  in  these  areas,  pass  the  ball  from  one  to  the 
other. 

6.  Five  Against  Five.  Use  one-half  of  the  court.  The 
five  offensive  players  are  allowed  five  chances  to 
score.  If  they  commit  a  violation  or  the  defence  geti 
the  ball,  it  is  counted  one  turn.  Five  turns  and 
positions  are  changed. 


Jumping  Drills 

1.  Stand  with  jumping  arm  closest  to  the  wall.  With 
an  arm  swing  the  leg  thrust,  reach  to  tap  the  wall 
as  high  as  possible.  Chalk  can  be  used — player  holds 
the  chalk  in  his  fingers  and  touches  the  wall  with  it 
at  the  height  of  his  jump. 

2.  Toss  a  ball  in  the  air,  jump  to  catch  it  as  high  as 
possible,  off  the  floor. 

3.  Have  a   partner  toss  the  ball  —  jump  to  catch  it. 

4.  Stand  beside  a  partner,  jumping  arms  together.  On 
signal  jump  to  touch  fingers,  as  high  as  possible. 

5.  In  three's,  two  jump  while  the  third  tosses  the  ball. 
After   three   jumps,   change   places. 


Individual  Defence  Drills 

1.  Slide-Step  Drill —  Class  forms  one  long  line  or  two — 
one  behind  the  other  all  facing  the  instructor.  Hand 
signals  are  used  to  indicate  direction  in  which  to  go 
with  a  slide  step — backwards,  forward,  to  the  left  or 
the  right. 

2.  One-on-One  Drill —  Class  is  divided  into  two's,  one 
on  defence  the  other  on  offence.  Offensive  players 
may  use  a  ball,  although  this  is  not  necessary.  Offen- 
sive players  try  to  escape  their  checks  and  get  to  a 
point  across  the  auditorium.  Defensive  players  try 
to  prevent  them — no  fouling  is  allowed.  This  drill 
can  also  be  done  using  a  basket.  The  offensive  player 
tries  to  get  by  and  close  enough  to  the  basket  to  score. 
Three  sets  can  work  at  one  basket. 

3.  Pig  in  the  Middle —  Two  end  players  try  to  get  the 
ball  to  each  other  while  the  middle  player  tries  to 
intercept.  Middle  player  changes  places  if  he  does 
succeed,  with  the  end  person  who  passed  the  ball. 
End  players  may  not  pass  the  ball  over  the  center's 
head. 

4.  Two-on-Two  or  Three-on-Three — Two  players  on 
offence  who  try  to  score.  The  two  players  on  defence 
try  to  prevent  them.  If  the  defence  recovers  a  re- 
bound, or  steals  the  ball  they  change  and  become  the 
offence.    Play  should  start  near  the  top  of  the  key. 


Running  Drills 

1.  Stop  and  start  on  the  whistle  signal.  Use  a  one-two 
rhythm  in  stopping.  On  a  double  whistle  signal,  pivot 
and  run  the  other  direction. 


Pivoting  Drills 

1.  Individual  practice,  using  first  one  foot  and  then  the 
other.    Stress  the  step,  not  a  spin. 

2.  With  a  ball,  dribble,  on  signal  stop  and  pivot.    Note 
that  after  stopping  the  back  foot  is  the  pivot  foot. 

3.  Combine  pivoting  and  running. 


Faking  Drills 

1.  Individual  practice,  using  arms,  ball,  head,  foot,  etc. 

2.  Combine  faking  with  dribble.  Players  are  in  short 
lines  facing  across  the  auditorium.  Front  player  in 
each  line  has  a  ball.  He  fakes,  dribbles  across  the 
auditorium,  stops,  pivots  and  rolls  the  ball  back  to 
the    next  player. 

3.  Pig-in-the-Middle  Drill.  Emphasize  faking.  End  play- 
ers are  not  allowed  to  move  with  the  ball,  nor  pass 
over  center  player's  head. 


Individual  Offence  Drills 

Most  offence  practice  will  consist  of  passing,  cutting 
and  moving  away  from  a  check.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
teach  any  set  pattern  play  except  perhaps  in  the  fifth  year 
of  instruction. 


Rebounding  Drills 

1.  Three  lines,  spaced  about  five  to  six  feet  apart  near 
the  free-throw  line  with  one  of  the  first  players  hold- 
ing a  ball.  He  shoots  and  all  three  go  in  for  the  re- 
bound. Whoever  recovers  the  ball  passes  to  his  own 
line  and  next  three  try. 
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2.  Three  lines  as  in  number  one  above,  but  with  the  first 
person  in  each  hne  facing  the  second.  One  of  the 
players  facing  the  basket  has  a  ball.  He  shoots  and 
all  six  rebound.  Those  with  their  backs  to  the  basket 
box  out  opponents.  If  shooters  get  the  rebound  they 
may  shoot  again,  if  guards  recover  the  ball  it  goes  to 
the  next  set  of  six. 

3.  Rebound  Game.  Groups  of  five  to  seven  players  line 
up  along  the  free-throw  lane  with  one  person  at  the 
free-throw  line  to  shoot.  Each  group  competes  with 
those  at  the  other  baskets,  to  see  which  can  get  a  set 
number  of  points  first. 


Rules  — 

(i)   One  point  is  scored  for  foul  shot  made. 

(ii)  If  ball  hits  the  hoop  on  the  free-throw  it  may  be 
rebounded  any  number  of  times,  till  it  either  hits 
the  floor  or  goes  in.  A  rebound  put  in  counts  two 
points. 

(iii)  A  ball  not  hitting  the  hoop  on  the  free-throw  may 
not  be  rebounded. 

(iv)  Players  may  not  enter  the  free-throw  lane  until  ball 
hits  the  hoop. 


LEAD  UP  GAMES 


1.  Keep-Away  —  A  very  useful  game  for  beginners. 
Three  to  five  players  per  side  makes  the  game  more 
interesting,  and  if  the  floor  is  large,  as  many  as  four 
games  can  be  played  at  once.  Players  line  up  to  get 
a  guard  and  the  game  may  be  started  with  a  jump 
ball  or  it  may  be  awarded  to  one  of  the  teams.  All 
basketball  rules  re  fouls,  travelling,  etc.,  should  be 
used.  Score  can  be  kept  by  counting  passes.  Five 
consecutive  passes  count  one  point.  If  the  ball  is  lost, 
count  must  be  started  over  when  it  is  recovered.  Fouls 
are  penalized  by  awarding  free  passes  if  the  defensive 
team  fouls,  and  by  loss  of  the  ball  if  offensive  team 
fouls. 

2.  Side-line  Basketball  —  A  game  involving  more  players 
than  the  regular  game  and  thus  more  useful  for  class 
time.  One  basket  for  both  teams  and  half  a  basket- 
ball court  allows  as  many  as  thirty  to  thirty-five  to 
play  at  once.  Teams  are  divided  into  groups  of  three 
to  five.  One  group  from  each  team  starts  the  game, 
the  others  are  spaced  along  the  side  and  end  lines. 
Since  four  teams  are  playing,  the  center  line  acts  as 
a  boundary  but  no  players  are  stationed  along  it. 
Teams  are  grouped  alternately  along  the  side,  and 
end  lines  up  to  the  free-throw  line. 

The  game  is  started  by  either  a  jump  ball  at  the  free- 
throw  line,  or  tossing  a  coin.  All  basketball  rules  are 
used  and  in  addition  : 

a)  Sideline  players  may  be  passed  to  at  any  time. 

b)  Sideline  players  cannot  be  guarded  by  floor  play- 
ers and  vice-versa. 

c)  Sideline  players  may  catch  or  pick  up  loose  balls 
but  may  not  step  over  the  line — penalty,  ball  is 
awarded  to  the  other  team. 

d)  Ball  must  go  to  a  sideline  player  at  least  once 
before  a  basket  is  scored,  when  the  ball  changes 
teams — penalty — basket  does  not  count.  After  2g. 
four  minutes,  or  so  many  points,  floor  players  go 
to  the  end  of  the  line  and  another  set  comes  in. 

3.  Captain  Ball  —  Useful  where  space  is  limited,  or 
where  baskets  are  not  available.  As  many  as  twenty, 
or  even  more,  players  can  take  part.  Circles  are 
drawn  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  at  least  six 
feet  between  them,  and  spaced  so  that  each  team  has 
the  same  number  of  circles.  Two  players  may  play 
as  rovers,  or  even  fovr — two  from  each  team — if  space 
is  large  enough.  One  half  of  the  team  are  circle  play- 
ers and  the  other  half  guard  the  opposition's  circle 
players.  The  game  may  be  started  by  a  jump  ball  at 
center  between  two  roving  players.  The  guards  try 
to  pass  the  ball  to  their  circle  players  who  try  to  get 
it  to  the  Captain  circle.  The  ball  must  go  to  the 
Captain  from  one  of  the  adjacent  circle  players.  Circle 
players  must  keep  one  foot  in  their  circle;  guards 
must  stay  out  of  the  circle.  Fouls  are  penalized  by 
loss  of  the  ball,  or  free  passes  as  in  Keep-Away.  Note 
that  rovers  may  go  anywhere  in  the  court.  There  are 
many  other  variations  of  Captain  Ball  available  in 
any   good   reference. 
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4.  Four  -  Goal  Basketball  —  A  particularly  interesting 
game,  requiring  some  quick  thinking,  useful  more  as 
a  game  for  fun  after  the  rules  and  skills  are  learned. 
If  there  are  four  baskets  in  the  gymnasium,  two 
adjacent  ones  are  assigned  to  each  team.  If  there 
are  six,  three  are  assigned  to  each  team.  The  entire 
gymnasium  is  the  court  and  any  number  of  players 
may  be  on  each  team.  One  ball  is  used,  and  basket- 
ball rules  apply,  except  that  the  players  of  each  team 
may  throw  for  any  one  of  their  goals.  Thus,  if  a 
player  is  guarded  and  unable  to  get  to  one  basket, 
he  may  try  for  another. 

5.  Twenty-One  —  A  one-end  game  for  a  maximum  of 
five  players  per  team.  The  game  is  started  with  a  foul 
shot  by  the  team  winning  a  toss.  If  shot  is  missed 
the  ball  is  played  until  one  team  scores.  If  the  foul 
shot  is  made,  shooter  continues  to  a  maximum  of 
three.  After  a  team  scores  a  field  basket  one  member 
goes  to  the  free-throw  line,  shoots  a  free  shot  and 
the  game  continues. 

6.  Pin  Basketball  —  A  court  similar  in  size  and  shape 
to  a  basketball  court,  a  regulation  basketball  and  two 
Indian  clubs  are  placed  in  each  circle.  The  club 
should  be  attached  to  a  six-inch  square  block  of  wood 
to  give  it  greater  stability.  All  basketball  rules  apply 
and  goals  are  scored  by  knocking  down  the  clubs  with 
the  ball.    The  ball  must  hit  the  club  before  it  hits  the 
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floor,  and  counts  two  points.  Free  throws  are  marie 
from  the  free-throw  line  and  the  ball  is  thrown,  not 
rolled,  at  the  pin.  Free  throws  made  count  one  point. 
Players  may  not  step  in  the  circles — penalty,  a  free 
throw,  for  the  other  side. 

7.  Dual  Basketball  —  All  the  rules  of  basketball  are  used, 
and  two  balls  are  played  at  once.  At  the  start  and 
after  each  basket  both  balls  are  tossed  up  at  center 
at  the  same  time. 

8.  File  Ba.sketball  — ■  Players  are  divided  into  six  even 
files.  Three  files  are  i^laced  behind  the  end  line  and 
three  at  the  center  line  facing.  Those  behind  the  end 
line  act  as  guarrls,  behind  the  center  line  as  forwards. 
Note  that  two  games  can  be  played  at  once.  Center 
forward  has  the  ball  and  starts  play  by  passing  it  to 
the  right  or  left  forward.  They  try  to  get  the  ball 
close  enough  to  score.  As  the  first  pass  goes  to  a 
forwarfl,  guards  move  out  from  the  end  line  and 
attempt  to  (prevent  the  forwards  scoring.  Play  con- 
tinues until  the  forwards  either  score,  or  guards  are 
able  to  work  the  ball  close  enough  to  the  center  line 
to  hand  it  to  one  of  the  next  forwards.  Guards  then 
go  to  the  end  of  the  forward  line  and  forwards  to 
the  end  of  the  guard  line.  Next  unit  of  six  then  con- 
tinues play.  Fouls  are  penalized  by  awarding  free 
shots  if  a  forward  is  fouled,  and  by  giving  the  ball 
to  the  next  unit  if  a  guard  is  fouled. 

9.  Six  Passes  and  Shoot — Similar  to  Keep- Away  but 
with  the  addition  of  shooting  at  the  basket.  Twenty- 
four  players  may  play.  Each  team  places  one-half 
of  their  players  in  each  half  of  the  basketball  court. 
There  is  no  definite  basket  for  each  team.  Game 
starts  with  a  center  jump  and  all  basketball  rules 
apply.  Official  counts  the  passes  and  at  the  end  of 
six  consecutive  passes,  ijlayer  holding  the  ball  may 
take  an  unguarded  throw  at  the  nearest  basket.    Play 


is  continuous  until  a  basket  is  made,  when  ball  goes 
back  to  center.  One  point  is  scored  for  the  six  con- 
secutive passes,  and  two  points  for  the  basket  shot 
if  made.  Note  that  a  pass  does  not  count  if  the  ball 
hits  the  floor  and  the  ball  remains  in  play. 
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VOLLEYBALL 
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HISTORY 


In  1895,  while  physical  director  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Y.M.C.A.,  William  Morgan  had  an  idea  for  a 
new  indoor  game.  He  stretched  a  net  across  the  gym  and 
used  the  gymnasium  sides  as  the  boundaries.  The  ball 
used  was  the  bladder  from  a  ball  made  by  a  local  sport- 
ing goods  store.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  hit  or 
bat  the  ball  over  the  net  with  the  hands.  The  game  began 
with  a  serve  over  the  net.    Each  server  was  allowed  three 


"outs"  before  the  opposing  team  was  permitted  to  serve. 
An  out  occurred  when  the  ball  hit  the  floor  after  more 
than  one  bounce.  Parts  of  tennis,  baseball  and  handball 
were   incorporated   in   Morgan's  new   game. 

At  a  Y.M.C.A.  Sports  Conference  in  1896  William 
Morgan's  game  was  publicly  presented.  It  was  called 
Mintonette  but  was  changed  to  VOLLEYBALL  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  game. 


OBJECTIVES 


Volleyball  is  a  game  that  has  good  carry-over  value. 
The  game  may  be  played  and  enjoyed  by  any  age  group. 
It  originated  as  a  game  to  be  played  by  business  men  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour  and  older  men  find  it  satisfying  because 
it  permits  freedom  of  movement  and  requires  individual 
skill,  yet  does  not  involve  running  as  demanded  in  a  game 
such  as  basketball. 


Volleyball  should  form  a  part  of  every  school's 
physical  education  program  because  of  its  adaptability. 
The  game  can  be  played  either  in  or  out  of  doors  in  the 
fall   and   spring  months  and   indoors  during  the  winter. 

Little  space  and  equipment  is  required  for  a  large 
number  of  students  to  enjoy  the  activity. 


FACILITIES   AND    EQUIPMENT 


The  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  game  of  volley- 
ball are  very  simple.  It  requires  a  limited  playing  area,  a 
ball,  a  net,  and  supports  to  hold  the  net  at  the  required 
height. 

Playing  Area 

The  official  rules  require  a  playing  surface  of  60  feet 
by  30  feet  measured  to  the  outside  of  a  2-inch  boundary 
line.  This  surface  is  divided  into  two  squares  by  a  2-inch 
center  line. 

The  playing  surface  will  naturally  depend  upon 
facilities  available  but  courts  of  smaller  or  larger  dimen- 
sions should  be  used  in  the  same  proportions.  (40x20  ft.  to 
80x40  ft.) 

The  serving  areas  are  marked  by  two  lines  60  inches 
long  extended  from  the  side  lines.  A  back  position  spik- 
ing line  is  drawn  across  the  court  from  side  to  side  7  feet 
6  inches  from  and  parallel  to  the  center  line. 

The  serving  area  should  be  free  from  obstructions 
for  6  feet  but  in  many  places  this  is  not  possible.  In  this 
case  a  "serving  line"  should  be  drawn  across  the  back  part 
of  the  court  to  give  the  server  adequate  space. 

There  should  be  15  feet  of  unobstructed  space  above 
the  playing  surface  but  a  good  game  can  be  played  with 
less. 

Outdoor  courts  can  be  marked  in  various  ways.  Rope 
painted  white,  hydrated  lime,  strips  of  cloth  or  flat  metal 
strips  nailed  to  the  ground  or  other  playing  surface, 
except  of  course,  concrete. 

The  Ball 

The  ball  used  can  be  made  of  either  leather  or  rubber. 
These  balls  may  be  purchased  from  any  sporting  goods 
store  and  they  will  be  marked  as  to  proper  inflating  pres- 
sure. Rubber  voUeyballs  are  less  expensive  and  can  be 
cared  for  much  easier  than  balls  made  of  leather. 

The  Net 

The  official  net  should  be  32  feet  long  so  that  it  will 
extend  the  court  by  1  foot  on  each  side.  The  net  should 
also  be  3  feet  wide  and  of  black  or  brown  net  with  two- 
inch  wide  strip  of  white  canvas  sewed  on  the  top.  Nets 
of  this  description  may  be  purchased  from  sporting  goods 
stores. 

If  your  equipment  is  used  for  tournament  play,  the 
net  should  have  white  vertical  markers  (usually  white 
adhesive  tape)  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  net  directly 
above  the  side  lines. 


60' 


Serving  line  if  space  is  inadequate 
behind  the    court. 


Center  Line 


Back  Line 


Players  Spiking 
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(All  lines  2" 
wide.) 


t 

71/2' 


•30'- 


Serving  area 


Diagram    1. 
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standards  to  hold  this  net  securely  in  position  are 
required.  Aircraft  cahle  is  excellent  for  supporting  the 
net  but  brackets  for  tightening  must  be  sturdy  to  with- 
stand the  high  tension  placed  upon  the  cable.  The  stand- 
ards should  be  adjustable  so  that  the  net  heights  for 
various  age  levels  can  be  easily  accommodated. 


Amount  of  Equipment 

During  a  teaching  situation  the  amount  of  equipment 
will  vary.  It  will  also  depend  upon  the  amount  of  playing 
area  that  can  be  used.  However,  a  most  satisfactory  class 
can  be  developed  with  one  volleyball  for  each  five  pupils. 


RULES 


The  game  of  volleyball  is  played  by  two  teams  of 
six  players  each.  The  objective  is  to  make  the  ball  hit 
the  floor  on  the  opponents  side  of  the  court.  Only  the 
team  that  is  serving  can  score  points  and  if  the  serving 
team  fails  to  return  the  ball  properly,  it  loses  the  serve 
(side-out).  No  point  is  scored  and  the  serve  merely  ex- 
changes sides.  When  this  happens  the  team  receiving  the 
serve  must  rotate  clockwise  one  position. 

The  first  play  of  the  game  is  the  serve,  which  is  made 
from  behind  the  end  line,  anywhere  between  the  side  lines. 
(See  diagram  1.)  The  ball,  on  the  serve,  may  not  touch 
the  net  and  if  this  occurs  it  is  "side-out".  The  receiving 
team  may  play  the  ball  no  more  than  three  times  before 
it  is  returned  over  the  net.  The  ball  must  be  played  in 
the  air  and  must  be  cleanly  hit  or  batted;  it  may  not  be 
thrown  or  lifted. 

General  Rules* 

1.  Captains  toss  a  coin  for  choice  of  serve  and  court. 
The  first  server  is  the  right  back  player  and  he  may 
not  touch  the  boundary  line  while  hitting  the  serve. 
He  may  strike  the  ball  with  his  hand  in  any  manner; 
underhand,  sidearm,  or  overhand. 

In  playing  the  ball,  all  players  must  cleanly  hit  or 
bat  the  ball. 

No  player  may  encroach  on  the  opponent's  court. 
The  center  line,  under  the  net,  may  be  stepped  on 
but  not  over. 

No  player  may  reach  over  or  contact  the  net. 
No   player  may   play  the    ball    twice    in    succession 
unless   two   players   touch   the  ball   simultaneously  as 
in  passing  or  blocking  the  ball.    A  player  may  play 
the   ball   on   the   first   and   third   hit. 


2. 


3. 


5. 
6. 


7.  Each   team   may   not  play   the  ball   more   than  three 
times  before   it  is  returned  over  the  net. 

8.  If  the   ball   touches  the  boundary  line  it  is  good. 

9.  A  player  may  run  outside  his  own  court  to  play  the 
ball. 

10.  The  ball,  to  be  legal,  must  pass  between  or  over  the 
side  boundary  lines  as  it  crosses  the  net. 

11.  A  team  wins  the  game  when  that  team  scores  fifteen 
points  and  has  a  two-point  advantage,  or  if,  at  the 
termination  of  the  8  minutes'  ball-in-play  time,  that 
team  has  a  two-point  advantage. 

12.  A  match  consists  of  the  best  two  out  of  three  games. 

13.  The  losing  team  serves  first  in  the  succeeding  game. 

14.  The  teams  exchange  courts  at  the  end  of  each  game. 

15.  After  the  serve,  players  may  take  any  position  on 
their   side  of  the  court. 

16.  Two  time-outs  are  allowed  each  team  during  each 
game. 

17.  A  player  may  re-enter  the  game  twice  but  only  to 
his  original   position. 

18.  Any  or  all  players  are  allowed  to   block  at  the  net. 

19.  Any  front-line  player  may  spike  the  ball  at  the  net. 
Back-line  players  may  spike  at  the  net  providing 
they  land  with  both  feet  on  or  behind  a  line  7V2  feet 
from  the  net. 

20.  Unsportsmanlike  conduct  will  be  called  if  a  player 
stamps  his  feet,  waves  his  hands,  or  creates  other 
distraction  as  an  opponent  is  playing  the  ball. 

For  more  detailed  Volleyball  rules  see  the  Canadian 
Volleyball  Annual  and  Rule  Book  published  by  the 
Canadian  Volleyball  Association. 


SKILLS 


Some  instructors  believe  in  starting  beginners  to  play 
the  game  immediately  but  many  consider  it  desirable  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  the  fundamental  individual  skills 
involved  in  playing  the  game  before  actual  play  is  started. 


A.  Serve 

The  first  play  in  the  game  of  volleyball  is  the  serve. 
The  serve  is  the  act  of  putting  the  ball  into  play  by  a 
player  from  the  service  area.  It  is  an  offensive  play  and 
only  the  serving  team  has  an  opportunity  to  score. 

There  are  three  basic  ways  in  which  the  ball  can  be 
put  into  play. 


*Odeneal,  W.  T.  and  WUson,  H.E.,  Beginning  VoUeyball, 

Wadsworth    Publishing    Co.    Ltd.,    Belmont,    California, 
1964.    pp.  33  -  34. 
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Underhand  Serve  (Easiest  and  most  accurate  for 

Elementary    and    Junior   High    students.) 

— stand   in  the  serving  area. 

— have   knees    flexed,   slight   body   lean. 

— place  left  foot  slightly  in  front  of  the  right  foot 
(for  right-handed  players). 

— hold  ball  in  the  left  hand  to  the  front  and  right 
of  the  body  so  that  it  will  be  directly  in  line 
with  the  right  hand. 

— make  a  high  back  swing  with  the  right  arm, 
and  the  forward  motion  should  be  made  direct- 
ly under  the  shoulder  and  the  ball.  The  elbow 
should   be  kept  straight. 

— hit  the  ball  off  the  hand.  The  point  of  impact 
should  be  slightly  below  the  center  of  the  ball. 

— make  a  good  follow-through. 


Fig.  1. 


Diagram  3. 


f 


— have  his  right  hand  like  a  claw  and  the  ball 
should  be  hit  with  the  heel  of  the  hand  (Fig. 
3).  The  right  hand  may  also  be  formed  into 
a  fist  (Fig.  1)  or  a  partial  fist  (Fig.  2)  but  this 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  control  the  ball  but 
will   increase  the  force  of  the  serve. 

— as  the  swing  is  made,  take  a  short  step  forward 
with  the  left  foot.  (Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the   foot   from   touching  the   end-line.) 

— always  have  eyes  on  the  ball. 

II.     Overhead  Serve 


— very  effective  serve  when  the  techniques  have 
been  mastered. 


— motion  of  the  overhead  serve  is  very  similar 

to  the  serve  in  tennis. 
— stance  is  the  same  as  the  underhand  serve. 
— a  ball  is  easily  tossed  to  a  position  just  above 

the   head   level   and   slightly   in    front    of    the 

frontal  plane  of  the  body  and  in  front  of  the 

right  shoulder. 
— right  arm  should  be  in  a  position  so  that  the 

upper  arm  is  parallel  to  the  floor. 

— hand  held  close  to  the  head  and  behind  the 
ear. 

— ball  is  hit  in  the  same  manner  as  a  spike, 
with  the  heel  of  the  hand,  but  the  point  of 
impact  is  slightly  below  the  center  of  the  ball. 

— very    little    follow-through. 

III.    Roundhouse  Serve 

— very  difficult  to  use  with  any  accuracy. 

— stance    is    perpendicular    to    the    end-line    or 

parallel    to    the   side-line. 
— ball  is  tossed  with  both  hands  so  that  it  will  be 

directly  over  the  right  shoulder. 
— right  arm  is  brought  from  against  the  side  of 
the  body  straight  out  and  over  the  head  with 
the  elbow  kept  straight  at  all  times. 
— contact  is  made  directly  over  the  right  shoulder 
with  the  heel  of  the  hand. 
Various  drills  may  be  used    to    teach    serving    skill. 
Several   suggestions   follow  which   can  be  used  with  any 
number  of  students. 
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Diagram  5. 

Drill  A — Line  up  the  students  and  have  them  serve  the 
ball  back  and  forth  across  an  imaginary  net 
using  the  underhand  serve.  They  should  be 
about  20  feet  apart  and  this  distance  can  be 
increased  as  the  players  improve.  When  suffici- 
ent accuracy  has  been  attained  put  the  net  up 
and   begin  the  drill  again. 

Drill  B — When  the  players  have  progressed  to  the  point 
where  they  can  successfully  serve  the  ball  over 
the  net  with  the  underhand  serve,  proceed  to 
Drill  B.  Each  player  gets  one  or  more  serves 
and  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Players  stand- 
ing in  line  act  as  ball  stoppers. 

Drill  C — Each  zone  is  assigned  a  number  which  is  counted 
as  a  score  if  the  ball  lands  in  that  zone.  This 
drill  can  be  used  as  a  game.  These  three  drills 
can  also  be  used  with  the  overhand  and  round- 
house serves. 


X     X     X     X     X     X 


better  placement  than  to  any  point  in  the  center 
of  the  court.  Serves  should  be  made  so  that 
opponents  have  to  move  to  play  the  ball  or  to 
open  spaces  on  the  court.  A  serve  between  two 
players  is  often  successful. 

In  more  advanced  volleyball,  the  "screen"  is  an 
effective  assist  to  the  serve.  The  object  of  this 
manoeuver  is  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  receiv- 
ing team  by  covering  the  server.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  players  must  main- 
tain their  order  of  rotation  and  front-line  players 
are  stationed  in  front  of  the  back-line  players. 
The  screen  is  placed  10  to  12  feet  in  front  of 
the  server  with  the  front-line  players  standing 
in  close  to  each  other  with  their  hands  above 
their  heads.  The  two  remaining  back-line  play- 
ers stand  in  back  of  them  to  fill  in  the  gaps, 
thus  forming  a  solid  screen. 


A  server  should  recognize  that  there  are  certain 
positions  on  the  floor  which  are  more  difficult 
for  the  opposition  to  play.  In  general  a  ball 
served   to   the   far  corners    (Drill   C)    is  always 


*Shaw,  J.   H.,  Selected   Team   Sports   For  Men, 

W.   B.    Saunders  Company,   Philadelphia,   1952. 
pp.  302  -  303. 
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Net 


X  Server 
Diagram  6. 

The  men  in  the  screen  usually  face  the  net. 
The  screen  must  move  quickly  into  position 
once  the  ball  has  been  served.  This  move  must 
be  practiced  often  so  that  each  player  of  the 
screen  will  be  ready  for  a  rapid  return  of  the 
ball. 


B.  The  Pass 

Whenever  the  ball  is  received  from  the  serve  or  from 
a  spike  the  techniques  of  receiving  are  basically  the  same. 
The  receiving  involves  the  long  pass  (initial  pass),  the 
set-up  and  the  spike  which  is  the  scoring  play  on  any 
offence. 

I.     Underhand  Pass 

A  fundamental  principle  in  passing  the  ball 
is  to  play  it,  whenever  possible,  with  a  chest  or 
head  pass.  Greater  accuracy  can  be  attained 
with  this  type  of  pass.  All  players  should  be 
encouraged  to  attempt  this  method  which  will 
often  require  the  player  to  go  to  his  knees. 

Many  times  during  a  game  a  player  will  have 
to  play  the  ball  from  a  position  below  the  waist. 
The  techniques  involved  in  hitting  the  ball  from 
this  position  should  be  constantly  practiced. 
There  are  several  ways  of  executing  an  under- 
hand pass. 

a)  Two-Handed   Underhand   Pass 

— the  right  hand  makes  a  fist  and  the  left 
hand  grasps  the  right  with  the  thumbs 
side  by  side. 


-the  elbows  are  moved  inward  to  align  the 
arms  and  wrists  with  the  hands. 

-the  knees  and  body  are  slightly  bent. 

-the  hands,  wrists  and  forearms  are  placed 
to  intercept  the  ball  and  are  held  at  an 
angle  which  will  cause  the  ball  to  be  re- 
turned  to  the  desired  direction. 


— when  the  ball  strikes  the  hands  or  wrists 
the   knees  and   body  are  straightened. 

b)   One-Hand  Underhand  Pass 

— used    when    a    two-hand    underhand    pass 

cannot  be  used. 
— body  in  a  state  of  readiness. 
— hand  is  closed  into  a  fist  with  the  thumb 

alongside  the  index  finger. 
— fingers,  thumb  and  heel  of  the  hand  is  in 

the   path  of  the  ball. 
— wrist    and    elbow    are    flexed    when   contact 

is  made. 

II.     Head  Pass 

The  use  of  the  head  pass  is  the  surest  and 
most  accurate  method  of  handling  the  ball.  The 
ball  is  played  in  front  of  or  above  the  head  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  player  must  sink  to  his  knees 
in  order  to  position  himself  under  the  ball.  The 
beginning  volleyball  player  must  be  encouraged 
to   use   this   pass  whenever  possible. 


The  volley  or  boost. 

-Knees  slightly  bent,  feet  in  stride  stance. 

-Head  up. 

-Elbows  pointed  out  slightly. 

-Thumbs   pointing   to   each   other  —  1"   apart. 

-Thumbs    and    forefingers   of   each   hand   form 

a  triangle. 
-Fingers    slightly    spread    and    hands    slightly 

cupped. 
-Ball  is  contacted  in  front  of  the  face  (6  inches) 

DO  NOT  REACH  FOR  THE  BALL. 
-Hands  and  fingers  follow  through  in  a  straight 

line  to  the  direction  of  the  pass. 
-Try   and  drop  the  ball  on  the    head    of    the 

intended  receiver. 
-The  ball  is  contacted  on  all  ten  fingers,  never 

on  the  palms. 
-The  whole  body  uncoils  into  the  ball  to  insure 

a  continuous  and  co-ordinated  hit. 
-Arc   of   the   ball   dependent  on  desire   of  the 

spiker. 
-An  attempt  should  be  made  to  play  ALL  balls 

OVER  THE   HEAD,  even  if  the  player  has 

to  kneel  or  sit  on  the  floor. 


Drills  for  the  Volley 


A.     OVERHAND 


Legend  for  Drills   net 

pass 
run 


1.  Volley  to  self  in  a   defined  area  as  high  as 
possible. 

2.  Circle  Volley. 
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a)  A  player  in  the  center  of  the  circle  volleys 
or  throws  the  ball  to  players  in  the  circle 
who  volley  it  back. 


b)  Players  stand  in  a  circle  and  pass  the  ball 
to  anyone  else  in  the  circle.  Call  the  name 
of   the   intended   receiver  before   passing. 


5. 


Wall  Volley. 

Players  stand  in  file  formation  facing  the 
wall.  Number  one  volleys  the  ball,  then  quick- 
ly moves  to  his  right  and  assumes  a  new 
position  at  the  end  of  the  file.  Number  two 
plays  number  one's  volley  and  so  on. 


Diagram  13. 


6.    Net  Volley. 


Players  stand  in  two  equal  files  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  net.  Number  one  in  File  A  volleys 
to  number  one  in  File  B,  moves  to  his  right 
and  to  the  end  of  his  own  file. 


6 


► 


Diagram  10. 

3.    Line  Volley. 

Players  volley  to  person  directly  or  diagon- 
ally across  from  them. 


Diagram  11. 


4.    Shuttle  Volley. 


I 


Players  form  two  equal  files  facing  each 
other.  The  first  player  in  File  A  voUeys  to 
the  first  player  in  File  B,  follows  her  pass, 
runs  around  the  right  side  of  File  B,  and 
assumes  a  new  position  at  the  end  of  File  B. 
The  others  follow. 


X       X 


Diagram  12. 
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X 

Diagram  14. 


B.     UNDERHAND 

Players  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other. 
A  circle  formation  would  also  be  suitable.  One 
player  throws  the  ball  overhand  in  a  downward 
flight.  (The  force  and  the  angle  of  the  throw 
will  vary  with  the  skill  level  of  the  receiver.) 
The  receiver  returns  the  ball  with  an  underhand 
volley. 

III.    The  Set-Up  or  Boost 

If  an  accurate  pass  reaches  the  front  line  the 
set-up  man's  job  is  not  too  difficult.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  set-up  man  use  the  head  pass  when- 
ever possible  so  that  it  is  placed  in  the  best 
possible  position  for  the  spiker. 

a)  Forward  Set-Up 

This  phase  is  MOST  important  in  order 
to  play  good  volleyball.  An  accurate  set  must 
be  made  before  any  spike  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

1.  Move   to   the   ball   as   quickly   as   possible 
and  keep  the  hands  at  or  above  the  head. 

2.  Arch  the  back  so  as  to  be  directly  under 
the  ball. 

3.  Face  the  spot  the  ball  is  to  be  passed  or 
face  directly   opposite   it. 

4.  Handle  the  ball  with  the  finger-tips. 

5.  Let   the   body   uncoil   into   the   ball,   don't 
jump   into   the  ball. 

6.  Do   not   rush   the  set. 

7.  Setting  skills  are  similar  to  boosting  skills. 

b)  Backward  Set-Up 

This  is  a  deceptive  movement  which  begins 
as  a  forward  set-up  but  quickly  changes  so 
that  the  ball  is  set-up  behind  the  set-up  man. 
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— body  and  arm  position  same  as  the  forward 
set-up. 

— just  before  contact  with  the  ball  the  direc- 
tion of  the  extended  arms  change  to  a 
backward  movement. 

— head  is  tilted  back  and  the  back  is  arched. 

— hands  tilted  backward  so  that  the  flight  of 
the  ball,  after  contact,  is  changed. 

The  ideal  set  is  usually  within  18  inches  of 
the  net  and  approximately  2  to  5  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  net.  It  is  best  to  have  the  set  drop 
straight  down  upon  the  spot  which  best  suits 
the  spiker.  There  are  many  variations  to  the  set 
and  the  team  must  work  out  the  best  possible 
moves. 

Many  of  the  drills  for  the  head  pass  may 
also  be  used  for  the  set-up.  Below  are  some 
additional  drills  which  will  be  useful  in  prac- 
ticing the  set-up. 

-Form  a  circle,  using  two  balls  for  six  men.  Each 
player  in  turn  passes  it  on  to  the  next  player. 
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Diagram  14A. 

Drill  2 — Players  are  in  file  formation.  Leader  of  the  line 
stands  over  a  mark  on  the  floor.  He  tosses  the 
ball  12  feet  above  his  own  head,  after  which  he 
turns  to  the  right  and  goes  to  the  end  of  his  line. 
Number  two  in  line  advances  and  plays  the  ball 
as  it  falls,  attempting  to  pass  the  ball  over  the 
mark  on  the  floor.  Each  player  moves  up  in 
turn  and  tries  to  pass  the  ball  so  that  it  will  be 
near  the  original  mark.  With  several  groups  this 
drill  may  be  competitive,  to  see  which  group  is 
nearest  to  its  mark  when  time  is  called. 

Drill  3 — Stretch  a  string  across  the  court  about  10  feet 
above  the  net  and  12  inches  back.  Have  a  player 
A  stand  near  the  net.  Player  B  passes  the  ball 
from  the  back  court  to  A.  A  sets  the  ball  up, 
aiming  to  touch  the  string. 

IV.   The  Spike 

This  particular  part  of  volleyball  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  individual  skills 
that  a  player  requires.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  break  the  movement  into  its  progressive 
steps  for  teaching. 

The  first  objective  in  learning  the  spike  is 
a  method  of  hitting  the  ball.  This  is  most  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  from  the  standing  posi- 
tion. Greater  power  is  released  by  using  a  bent 
arm  and  in  this  manner  it  is  less  likely  a  "throw" 
will   occur  during   the  spike. 

PROGRESSIVE   SPIKING  ACTION 
a)    Standing  Position 

— firm   stance   with   the   body   erect. 

— ball  held  waist  high,   in  front  of  the  body 

by   the   left  hand. 
— begin   with    slight   forward   body   lean   and 
right  arm  lifted  to  the  side  (elbow  leading) 
in    a    bent    position   until    it   reaches   head 
height. 

— elbow  changes  to  a  downward  motion  whip- 
ping the  forearm  down  like  a  whip  contact- 
ing the  ball  and  driving  it  to  the   floor. 
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-ball  should  be  hit  with  a  cupped  hand. 

-have  the  student  step  forward  with  the 
right  leg  and  twist  his  body  to  the  left  to 
stimulate  the  falling  movement  which  will 
occur   when    the    spiker   is   in   the   air. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Diagram  15. 


The    following    hand    positions    are    recom- 
mended for  the  spike  : 

1.  the  side  of  the  hand  in  a  curved  position. 

2.  the  closed  hand. 

3.  the  semi-closed  hand. 

4.  the  heel  of  the  hand. 

A  straight  arm  spike  may  be  used  effectively 
by  an  experienced  spiker. 

b)  Hitting  the  Ball  in  the  Air 

— hold  the  ball  with  both  hands  in  front  of 
the  body. 

— jump  straight  up. 

— at  height  of  the  jump  let  go  of  the  ball  and 
hit  slightly  above  the  center  of  the  ball 
while  still  suspended  in  the  air. 

— arm  action  is  identical  to  the  standing  hit. 

— land  on  both  feet. 

c)  Running  Spike  —  Stationary  Ball 

There  is  a  great  number  of  take-offs  for 
the  spike  but  the  most  effective  approach  is 
the  straight-in  or  angle  two  foot  take-off. 
This  approach  leaves  the  spiker  in  a  better 
position  to  continue  play  if  the  need  arises. 
— a  slight  run  is  taken  from  about  6  to  8  feet 
back   of  the   net. 
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Diagram  16. 
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-on  last  step  knees  are  bent  and  body  is 
tilted  forward  (similar  body  and  arm  ac- 
tion to  the  standing  broad  jump). 


— forward  motion  must  be  transformed  into 
a  vertical  lift. 

— with  the  spring  into  the  air  the  player  is 
ready  for  the  spike  action. 

— the  ball  is  held  on  the  finger-tips  above 
the  lowered  net  by  someone  standing  on  a 
chair.  (Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
spiker  does  not  hit  the  chair  during  his 
spiking  motion.) 

— particular  attention  must  also  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  spiker  stays  out  of  the  net  when 
he  hits  the  ball. 

— this  can  be  avoided  by  having  the  player 
Continue  his  arm  motion  across  his  body 
and  by  turning  his  body  slightly  to  the 
left  while  he  is  still   in  the  air. 

d)   Running  Spike —  Moving  Ball 

— a    classmate    tosses    the    ball    into    the    air 
(about   12  feet  and  the  preceding  running 
movements  are  carried  out. 
The  pass,  set  and  spike  should  be  practiced  as  a  unit. 
This  can  only    be  done    when    the    skill    has    reached    a 
point  where  accuracy  is  fairly  constant  in  the  basic  move- 
ments.   Too  much  valuable  class  time  is  wasted  when  the 
students    cannot,    as    yet,    adequately    handle    the    basic 
fundamentals. 

When  this  skill  has  been  achieved  the  following  drill 
is  good  because  it  is  similar  to  situations  found  during 
the  actual  game. 

Drill  1 — Player  A  tosses  the  ball  above  his  head  and 
passes  the  ball  to  player  B  who  is  in  position 
to  set.  Player  B  sets  the  ball  for  player  C  who 
spikes  the  ball  over  the  net.  Students  on  the 
other  side  of  the  net  retrieve  the  ball. 
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Diagram  17. 

Drill  2 — Students  may  use  Drill  1  without  a  net  merely 
practicing  the  Jump  and  Spike. 

C.  B/ocking 

The  block  is  a  defensive  move  against  a  spike  which 
is  relatively  close  to  the  net.  A  position  close  to  the  net 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  spiker  should  be  assumed. 
The  jvmip  must  be  timed  exactly  with  that  of  the  spiker's. 
The  arms  are  thrust  upward  and  the  ball  rebounds  from 
the  palms  and  straight  fingers  of  the  joined  hands. 


As  the  ability  and  the  speed  of  a  spike  increases  with 
practice  it  will  be  necessary  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
"block".  A  one,  two,  three,  and  four  man  block  can  be 
employed.  Shown  below  is  the  positioning  of  the  various 
players  using  a  one  and  two-man  block.  These  formations 
can   only   be   accomplished  with  considerable   practice. 

Great  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  getting  into  cor- 
rect position  quickly.  Good  blocking  is  the  ability  to  move 
to  either  side  of  the  court  or  the  center  and  to  match  the 
opposition  if  it  has  faked  a  play.  In  shifting  positions,  a 
player  must  accept  responsibility  for  proper  court  cover- 
age. Blockers  must  also  concentrate  on  not  touching  or 
going  over  the  net.  The  defensive  player  behind  the  block 
must  be  ready  and  in  good  position  to  play  the  ball 
should  the  spiker  tip  (or  tap)  the  ball  instead  of  hitting 
it.  When  the  blocker,  or  blockers,  come  down  they  must 
immediately  look  for  the  ball. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  blocking  is  timing  and 
this  can  be  gained  by  practice.  The  blocker's  hands 
should  be  about  thumbs'  distance  apart  and  tilted  back- 
wards.   They   should   be  about  one   foot  over  the   net. 
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The  back  row  player  behind  the  block  cover  behind  the 
block. 

The  free  front  row  players  drop  back  from  the  net. 

The  back  row  players  cover  the  back  court  as  shown. 
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D.   Recovering  From  Tfie  Nef 

An  aspect  of  volleyball  which  is  often  neglected  by 
the  instructor  is  practice  in  recovering  a  ball  that  has  been 
played  into  the  net. 


Diagram  18. 


*Bratton,  R.  D.,  Power  Volleyball  for  High  Schools, 

University  of  Alberta,  Calgary. 
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When  a  ball  is  hit  into  the  net  it  will  rebound  differ- 
ently at  various  speeds  depending  upon  net  tension  and 
location.  A  ball  hitting  the  net  near  the  top  v/ill  fall 
rapidly  but  a  ball  hitting  near  the  bottom  seems  to  hang 
momentarily  giving  the  player  a  little  extra  time  in  which 
to  position  himself. 

The  closed   single  or  double   fist  should  be  used   in 


recovering  the  ball.    The  open  hand  will  often  result  in 
a  held  ball. 

Practice  in  this  important  aspect  of  volleyball  can  be 
gained  by  having  a  classmate  throw  the  ball  into  the  net 
for  a  player  to  recover.  A  recovered  ball  must  be  passed 
as  high  as  possible  so  that  it  will  be  in  a  good  position 
for  the  attack. 


OFFICIATING 


Duties  of  the  Officials 

1.  Referee — The    referee    is   the   superior   official    of    the 

game  and  his  position  is  on  a  platform  at  one 
end  of  the  net.  He  has  the  power  to  overrule  the 
other  officials  but  rarely  does.  The  referee  de- 
cides when  the  ball  is  in  play,  when  it  is  dead, 
when  a  point  is  made,  and  when  penalties  occur. 
He  has  power  to  make  decisions  on  any  question 
not  specifically  covered  in  the  rules.  When  an 
injury  occurs  or  when  requested  by  a  team,  he 
declares    time-out. 

2.  Umpire — The  umpire  takes  a  position  at  the  opposite 

end  of  the  net  from  the  referee.  His  job  is  to 
make  decisions  on  crossing  the  center  line  below 
the  net,  touching  the  net,  authorize  time-outs 
and  substitutions,  keep  time  of  the  time-outs, 
assist  the  referee  in  calling  violations. 

3.  Scorer — The  scorer  is  also  located  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  court  from  the  referee.  He  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  score  and  a  record  of  the  players 
in  the  game. 

4.  Timekeeper — This  official  is  used  only  in  games  which 

are  "timed".  These  are  usually  tournament 
games.  The  length  of  timed  games  is  8  minutes 
of  "live  ball  time".  In  this  type  of  game  a  watch 
of  some  type  is  started  when  the  ball  is  served 
and  stopped  when  the  ball  becomes  dead. 

5.  Linesmen — Two  or  four  linesmen  post  themselves  out- 

side the  corners  of  the  court  boundaries.  The 
linesmen  are  responsible  for  noting  whether  the 
ball  passes  outside  the  vertical  markers  on  the 
net,  above  the  side  lines,  and  when  the  ball  hits 
the  net  outside  the  vertical  marker.  These  officials 
are  also  responsible  for  calling  any  foot  -  faults 
on  serving  as  well  as  deciding  whether  the  ball 
landed  in  or  outside  of  the  court  when  asked  by 
the  referee.  Shown  is  a  diagram  illustrating  the 
positions   of   various   officials. 


Diagram  21 


Note  : 

Circles  with  two  arrows  (  i  >  )  indicates  position 
of  linesmen  when  two  are  used.  Circles  with  one 
arrow  (• — > )  indicates  position  of  linesmen  when 
four  are  used. 


TESTING 


The  tests  shown  below  are  relatively  easy  to  adminis- 
ter and  do  not  require  additional  facilities.  A  test  can 
be  used  for  classification,  determining  improvement  of 
teaching,  measurement  in  improvement  of  skill  and  a 
basis  for  grading. 


A.   Volley 

I.    Brady  Volleyball  Test* 

In  giving  the  test  use  a  smooth  wall  with  a 
horizontal  chalk  line  5  feet  long  and  111/2  feet 
above  the  floor.  Vertical  lines  should  be  drawn 
extending  upward  toward  the  ceiling  at  the  ends 
of  the  horizontal  line. 

The  pupil  stands  where  he  wishes  and  begins 
the  test  by  throwing  the  ball  against  the  wall. 
When  the  ball  returns  to  the  student,  he  must 
volley  it  against  the  wall  and  within  the  boundar- 
ies of  the  chalk  lines.  If  the  ball  is  caught  or 
gets  out  of  control,  it  is  started  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  test.    The  player  is  timed  for  one  minute. 


II. 


and  the  number  of  successful  legal  volleys  that 
hit  within  the  rectangle  on  the  wall  are  recorded 
as  his  score. 

Brady  suggests  that  when  the  test  is  used  as 
a  method  of  grading  by  measuring  improvement, 
the  following  is  satisfactory  :  The  difference  be- 
tween the  scores  made  on  the  first  test  and  the 
last  test  is  added  to  the  last  test  scores.  Thus, 
credit  is  given  to  the  poor  beginner  who  learns 
rapidly  as  well  as  to  the  good  beginner  who  natur- 
ally must  progress  at  a  slower  rate.  In  addition 
to  the  uses  already  mentioned,  it  serves  as  a  drill 
for   developing    proficiency    in   volleyball. 

Russell-Lange  Volleybcill  Test 

A  line  10  feet  long  is  marked  on  the  wall  at 
net  height,  above  the  floor.    Another  line  10  feet 


*Mathews,  D.  K.,  Measurement  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1958.  pp. 
179-  181. 
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long,  is  marked  on  the  floor,  parallel  to  and  3  feet 
from  the  wall. 

The  student  being  tested  stands  behind  the 
3  foot  line,  and  with  an  underhand  movement 
tosses  the  ball  to  the  wall.  When  the  ball  returns 
the  student  volleys  it  repeatedly  against  the  wall 
above  the  net  line  for  thirty  seconds.  The  ball 
may  be  set  up  as  many  times  as  desired  or  neces- 
sary; it  may  be  caught  and  restarted  with  a  toss 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.  If  the  ball  gets 
out  of  control,  it  must  be  recovered  by  the  subject 
and  brought  back  to  the  3  foot  line  to  be  started 
over  again.  The  score  is  the  number  of  times  the 
ball  is  clearly  batted  (not  tossed)  from  behind  the 
3  foot  line  to,  on,  or  above  the  net  line.  The  total 
score  from  the  best  of  three  trials  is  recorded. 


B.  Serving 

I.     Russell-Lange  Volleyball  Test 

A  court  with  special  markings,  as  shown  in 
Diagram  10,  is  prepared.  Contained  in  each  of 
the  marked  areas  are  chalked  numbers  to  indicate 
the  score  value  of  the  respective  areas.  The  student 
being  tested  stands  behind  the  end  line  in  the 
serving  area  and  is  given  ten  serves  to  place  the 
ball  into  the  targets  across  the  net.  Any  legal 
service  is  permitted  and  a  net  serve  is  made.  The 
score  is  the  point  value  of  the  spot  on  which  the 
served  ball  lands.  A  ball  landing  on  a  line  is 
scored  the  higher  value  of  the  two  areas.  Serves 
in  which  foot  faults  occur  are  scored  zero.  Two 
trials  of  ten  serves  are  given  and  the  sum  of  the 
scores  for  the  best  trial  is  recorded. 
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Diagram  23. 


II.    Serving  Test 

A  serving  test  administered  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  using  different  values  for  given  areas  is 
shown  below  in  Diagram  24. 
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C.  Passing 

1.  Stretch  a  rope  across  the  court  ten  feet  back  from 
the  net  and  twelve  feet  high.  Between  the  rope  and 
the  net  and  to  one  side  of  the  court  draw  a  circle 
four  feet  in  diameter  on  the  floor.  One  student 
is  placed  in  the  opponent's  court  to  serve  or  throw 


the  ball  into  the  left  back  area,  where  each  player 
in  turn  attempts  to  pass  the  ball  over  the  top  and 
into  the  target  area.  Ten  attempts  are  given  and 
one  point  is  scored  for  each  successful  pass.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  each  player  gets 
equal  tosses  for  the  opponent's  court. 
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2.  A  rope  is  placed  across  the  court  five  feet  from 
the  net  and  twelve  feet  high.  A  target  three  feet 
in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the  floor  between  the 
rope  and  the  net  at  one  side  of  the  court.  A 
student  stands  in  the  back  corner  of  the  court  and 


tosses  the  ball  to  each  student,  who  attempts  to 
pass  the  ball  over  the  rope  and  into  the  circle.  Ten 
attempts  are  given  and  one  point  is  scored  for 
each  successful  attempt.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  each  student  gets  equal  tosses. 
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D.   Spiking 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  objective  test  for 
spiking.  However,  the  instructor  may  toss  the  ball  for 
everyone  in  rotation  and  each  player  may  be  rated 
subjectively  as  to  approach,  jump,  and  hit.  The  ap- 
proach should  be  smooth  and  straight  toward  the  net. 
The  jump  should  be  vertical  and  high;  the  ball  should 
be  kept  in  front  of  the  body.  The  hit  should  be  out 
or  downward,  with  force  and  proper  hand  action. 
No  part  of  the  body  should  touch  the  net  and  the 
follow-through  of  the  arm  must  not  go  over  the  net. 

REFERENCES 

Following  are  listed  some  references  that  will  prove 
useful  in  teaching  or  coaching  volleyball. 


Books 

1.  Beginning  Volleyball — William  T.  Odeneal,  Harry  E. 

Wilson,  Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Bel- 
mont, California.    1964. 

2.  How  to  Play  and  Teach  Volleyball — J.  Edmund  Welch 

(Editor),  Association  Press,  New  York.    1962. 

3.  Selected  Team  Sports  for  Men — John  H.  Shaw  (Edi- 

tor), W.  B.  Saunders  Company  Philadelphia.  1952. 

4.  Volleyball — Robert  E.   Laveaga,   Ronald   Press  Com- 

pany,  New  York.    1960. 

5.  Unit  Plans  are  available  from  the  supervisors  of  P.  E. 

in   the   public   school   systems    of    Edmonton    and 
Calgary. 
Rule  Books 
1.    Canadian    Volleyball    Annual    and    Rule   Book — Pub- 
lished  by   the   Canadian  Volleyball  Association  — 
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Distributed    by    C.  V.  A.    Publications,    78    Tedford 
Drive,  Scarborough  4,  Ontario.  Price  $  .75. 

2.  Volleyball  Guide — Martha  Verda  (Editor),  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  1201  -  16  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Price    $  .75. 

Pamphlets 

1.  Power  Volleyball  for  High  Schools— R.  D.  Bratton, 
University  of  Alberta,  Calgary,  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

TERMINOLOGY 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  most  commonly  used  terms  in 
volleyball. 

1.  Ace  —  point   scored   as   a   direct  result   of  the  serve. 

2.  Attack  —  play   in  which  the  spike  is  used. 

3.  Block  —  defensive  play  by  one  or  more  players  who 

attempt  to  intercept  the  ball  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  net. 

4.  Cover  —  to  be  responsible  for  a  certain  area  of  the 

court;  also  to  back  up  a  teammate. 

5.  Delayed    Spike  —  ball    spiked    as   a    player   descends 

from  his  jump. 

6.  Double    Foul  —  the   act  of  two   or  more   players   on 

opposing  teams  committing  a  foul  simultaneously. 

7.  Double  Hit  —  the  act  of  a  player  who  hits  the  ball 

twice  in  succession. 

8.  Fake  —  a   deceptive   movement   by   a   player  to   con- 

fuse the  opponent. 

9.  Follow  Through  —  movement  of  the  arms,  hands  or 

body  after  playing  the  ball. 

10.  Foot  Fault  —  stepping  into  the  court  before  hitting 
the  ball  while  serving  or  stepping  out  of  the  serv- 
ing area  beyond  the  side  line  extension. 


11.  Foul  —  rule  infraction. 

12.  Held  Ball  —  a  ball  that  comes  to  rest  momentarily  in 

the  hand,  hands,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

13.  Match  —  the  best  two  out  of  three  games. 

14.  Rotation  —  clockwise   movement. 

15.  Save  —  recovery  of  a  hard  driven  spike  or  other  offen- 

sive   shot    when    point   or    side-out    would    appear 
imminent. 

16.  Scooping  —  illegal  manoeuver  of  holding  or  catching 

the  ball;   usually  on  an  underhand  shot. 

17.  Screen  —  players   standing   in  a  position  to  obstruct 

opponent's  view  of  the  serve  and  server. 

18.  Service  —  places  the   ball   into   play.    An  attempt  to 

hit   the   ball   with    the   hand   or   arm   over   the   net, 
into  the  opponent's  court. 

19.  Set-Up  —  a    pass    made    especially    for    position    and 

to  the  best  position  for  the  player  about  to  spike. 
Also   known   as  a   boost   or   volley. 

20.  Side-Out  —  failure  to  score  and  loss  of  the  right  to 

serve. 

21.  Spike  —  to  hit  the  ball  downward,  with  great  force, 

into  the  opponent's  court. 

22.  Spiking  Line  —  a  line  on  the  court  in  front  of  which 

backs  may  not  spike  the  ball. 

23.  Switch  —  movement  of  players  to  more  advantageous 

positions,  usually  done  as  the  serve  goes  over  the 
net. 

24.  Throw  —  illegally    playing    the    ball    by    holding    or 

changing    the    direction   of   the    ball    on   the   hit;    a 
ball  not  cleanly  hit. 

25.  Tip  —  a  hit  made  to  the  uncovered  area  of  the  court 

just  over  the  hands  of  the  blockers. 

26.  Volley  —  continuous  action  in  a  game  until  the  ball 

is  dead. 
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HISTORY 


The  original  name  for  the  game  from  which  modern 
badminton  developed  was  Poona.  The  name  came  from 
a  town  in  India  where  British  army  officers  first  saw 
natives  playing  with  bats  and  a  kind  of  shuttle.  These 
officers  then  took  the  game  to  England.  Badminton  in 
its  present  form  came  from  the  home  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  where  it  was  first  played  in  England  about  1873. 

Instructional  Objectives 

To   develop   an   understanding   of  : 

a.     Origin  and   development   of  badminton. 


b.  Facilities   and   equipment. 

c.  Proper   care   of  equipment. 

d.  Terminology. 

e.  Rules,   violations,   and   scoring. 

f.  Fundamentals. 

g.  Strategy. 

h.  Etiquette   of  badminton, 

i.  Testing   of   badminton. 


FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


A.  Purchase   of  Equipment 


3. 


4. 


Medium  priced  racquets  last  longer  than  cheap 
ones  and  are  well  worth  the  initial  difference. 
Presses  with  spring  tensions  are  probably  best 
as  they  exert  pressure  on  all  four  corners  of  the 
press.  Ordinary  presses  with  wing  nuts  are  best 
for    service  classes. 

Plastic  birds  are  excellent  for  beginners'  classes, 
although  they  do  not  give  true  flight,  especially 
at    the  net. 

Good  shoes  are  important.  They  should  be  sturdily 
constructed,  fit  snugly,  and  give  firm  support.  It 
would  be  better  if  they  had  sponge  rubber  soles. 


B.  Equipment  Storage 

1.  Racquets  should  be  placed  in  a  press  and  hung  up 
when  not  in  use.  If  the  press  has  screws,  these 
should    be    tightened    snugly   and   equally. 

2.  Shuttlecocks    (birds)     should    be    stored    at    room 


temperature,    with    relative   humidity   of   75   to   80 
degrees.     A   moist   sponge   may   be   placed   in   the 
container  with   the  shuttles.    Too  much  moisture 
may   cause  the  shuttles  to  mildew. 
3.    The  net  should  be  rolled  up  when  not  in  use. 

C.   Care  and  Repair  of  Equipment 

1.  If  a  string  breaks,  the  racquet  should  be  repaired 
before  using  it.  Have  the  racquets  restrung  by 
an  expert  of  recognized  ability. 

2.  Refrain  from  using  newly  strung  racquets  for 
several  weeks. 

3.  Hold  the  bird  by  the  tip  of  the  feather  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger,  or  by  the  base  or  cork. 
Do  not  hold  the  bird  like  a  baseball. 

4.  Between  points,  smooth  out  the  feathers  of  the 
bird. 

5.  If  the  bird  is  caught  in  the  net,  be  careful  in 
removing  it.  In  order  not  to  break  the  feathers, 
draw  the  shuttle  through  the  net  by  grasping  the 
cork  end. 


Badminton  Court 


RULES 

Side  Boundary  Line    (Doubles) 


Side  Boundary  Line     (Singles) 


Center  Line 


Right  Service  Court 


Left  Service  Court 


o 


I 


■A 


-6'6"— ^-^ 


■13' 


-44'. 


$»-«2'6"' 


1'6" 


1 .  Court: 

See  above. 

2.  Net: 

5'  1"  at  posts  and  5'  at  center. 


3.    Before  Game: 

Winner  of  coin  toss  or  racket  spin  has  choice  of  : 

—  serving  first. 

—  choosing  side  of  net. 
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4.  Scoring: 

—  Points  may  be  scored  by  the  server  only.  A  player 
continues  to  serve  until  losing  the  rally. 

—  When  the  server  fails  to  score,  he  loses  the  serve 
and  no   points  are  scored. 

—  The  method  of  extending  a  tie  game  is  called 
"setting".  When  the  score  is  tied  at  9  -  9  or  10-10 
for  ladies  singles,  or  13  -  13  or  14  - 14  for  doubles 
or  men's  singles,  the  side  which  first  reached  the 
the  typing  score  has  the  choice  of  allowing  the 
game  to  continue  to  the  usual  11  or  15  points,  or 
of  setting  (extending)  the  game  to  5  points  at  13  - 
all,   3   points  at   14  -  all,   and   2   points   at   10  -  all. 

—  After  a  game  has  been  set,  the  game  continues  as 
before  except  that  the  score  is  called  "love-all" 
(0  -  0)  and  the  side  which  first  reaches  the  set 
score   wins  the   game. 

5.  Games   and  Match: 

—  Ladies  singles  game:    11   points. 

—  Ladies  doubles  game:  15  points  (21  by  arrange- 
ment). 

—  Men's  singles  and  doubles  game:  15  or  21  points 
as  arranged. 

—  Match:   2  out  of  3  games. 

6.  The   Game: 
Doubles . . . 

—  The  serving  team  is  called  the  "in"  side  and  the 
receiving  team  the  "out"  side.  The  game  starts 
with  a  serve.  The  side  winning  this  first  toss  may 
choose  to  serve  first,  not  to  serve  first  or  to  choose 
whichever  court  they  wish. 

—  The  first  serve  of  each  "inning"  (team's  term  of 
service)  shall  be  made  from  the  right-hand  court. 
The  player  continues  to  serve,  alternating  courts 
for  each  serve,  until  he  fails  to  win  a  point.  Stand- 
ing in  the  right  service  court  the  player  hits  the 
bird  into  the  opponent's  right  court.  The  oppon- 
ent attempts  to  return  the  bird  before  it  hits  the 
floor.  He  must  hit  it  so  that  it  falls  within  the 
boundaries   of  his  opponent's  court. 

—  The  side  beginning  the  game  has  only  one  hand 
in  the  first  inning,  but  in  all  subsequent  innings 
each   partner   has   a   hand    (or  serve). 

—  After  side-out  is  called  the  receiving  side  becomes 
the  serving  side.  The  first  serve  is  always  made 
by   the  player  in  the   right-hand  court. 

Singles 

—  The  first  serve  of  a  game,  and  all  subsequent 
serves  when  the  server's  own  score  is  0  or  an  even 
number  of  points  are  made  from  the  right-hand 
service  court. 

—  A  player  serves  from  the  left-hand  service  court 
when  the  score  is  odd  (uneven  number  of  points). 

—  The  player  receiving  the  serve  always  stands  in 
the  court  diagonally  opposite  the  one  from  which 
the   service   is   being  made. 

7.  Faults: 

A  fault  committed  by  the  serving  side  results  in 
loss  of  a  hand  or  service.  A  fault  committed  by  the 
receiving  side  results  in  a  point  for  the  serving  side. 

It  is  a  fault : 

—  If,  on  the  serve,  the  head  of  the  server's  racquet 
is  higher  than  the  hand  or  waist  when  the  shuttle 
is  hit. 

—  If,  on  the  service,  the  shuttle  does  not  cross  the 
net  or   falls  outside  the  proper  service  court. 

—  If,  on  the  service,  any  player  feints  or  balks  his 
opponent. 
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—  If  either  the  server  or  receiver  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  his  respective  court  until  the  service  is 
delivered. 

—  If  both  feet  of  the  server  and  receiver  do  not  re- 
main in  contact  with  the  floor  until  the  service  is 
delivered. 

—  If,  on  the  service,  the  partner  of  the  receiver 
returns  the  shuttle. 

—  If  the  shuttle  is  hit  into  the  net;  goes  under  the 
net;  hits  a  wall,  the  ceiling,  or  other  permanent 
fixtures;  or  is  hit  outside  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  court. 

—  If  a  player  hits  the  shuttle  before  it  crosses  the  net. 

—  If  the  shuttle  touches  a  player  or  his  clothing. 

—  If  a  player  touches  the  net  while  the  shuttle  is 
in  play. 

—  If  the  shuttle  is  not  distinctly  hit:  rests  momentari- 
ly on  the  strings  and  is  slung  or  carried. 

—  If  any  player  hits  the  shuttle  twice  before  it 
crosses  the  net,  or  if  it  is  hit  by  a  player  and  his 
partner  successively. 

—  If  a  player  obstructs  an  opponent. 


General 

—  On  the  service,  the  partners  of  the  server  and 
receiver  may  stand  anywhere  they  wish  providing 
they  do  not  obstruct  an  opponent's  view. 

—  Shuttles   falling  on   a  line   are   good. 

—  The  service  is  completed  as  soon  as  the  shuttle 
leaves  the  server's  racquet. 

—  If,  in  attempting  a  serve,  the  server  completely 
misses  the  shuttle  it  is  not  a  fault. 

—  A  "let"  may  be  called,  and  the  point  re-played  : 

1.  When  the   receiver  is  not   ready   for  the  serve 
and  makes   no   attempt  to   return  the  shuttle. 

2.  When  a  shuttle,  after  passing  over  the  net,  is 
caught   in   or   on   the   net. 

—  The  side  winning  a  game  always  serves  first  in 
the  next  game. 

THE  GRIP 

The  grip  is  the  basis  of  all  shots  in  badminton.  With- 
out a  correct  grip  the  game  is  made  unnecessarily  difficult. 
Shots  that  are  easy  are  made  difficult;  shots  that  are 
difficult  become  impossible.  To  correct  a  poor  grip  is  very 
difficult  while  to  learn  the  correct  one  at  first  is  just  as 
easy  as  learning  an  incorrect  one.  A  beginner  should  be 
shown  the  correct  grip.  If  there  is  no  authority  readily 
available,  then  the  following  description  may  make  it 
possible  to  learn  the  correct  grip. 

Place  the  racquet  on  the  table  in  front.  Have  the 
shaft  of  the  racquet  at  right  angles  to  the  right  arm  held 
straight  in  front.  The  grip  of  the  racquet  should  be  op- 
posite the  left  shoulder.  Place  the  hand  over  the  strings 
of  the  racquet.  Slide  the  hand  down  the  shaft  of  the  grip. 
Wrap  the  fingers  around  the  grip  and  pick  the  racquet  up. 
The  thumb  should  be  pointing  up  the  shaft  diagonally  so 
that  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  make  a  "V".  This  is 
the  same  grip  that  one  would  obtain  by  shaking  hands 
with  the  racquet.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  grip 
remains  unchanged  for  all  shots. 

The  purpose  of  the  correct  grip  is  to  obtain  a  flexible 
wrist.  It  is  most  important  that  the  grip  in  no  way  impairs 
the  smooth  movement  of  the  wrist.  If  for  any  reason  the 
wrist  appears  to  be  locked,  it  is  probably  a  fault  of  the 
grip.  The  grip  should  be  firm  at  the  moment  of  impact 
with  the  bird  but  it  should  be  relaxed  at  all  other  times. 
In  order  to  practice  the  grip  and  to  obtain  greater  flexibil- 
ity, a  number  of  old  birds  should  be  bounced  off  the  wall. 
The  distance  is  so  short  that  only  with  the  correct  grip 
can  you  hit  the  bird  successfully. 

Some  of  the  most  common  faults  that  occur  with  the 
grip  are  : 

1.    Putting  the  thumb  on  top  of  the  racquet. 


2.  Holding    the    index    finger    straight    up    the    shaft 
instead  of  having  it  curled  around  the  racquet. 

3.  Taking  too  tight  a  grip.    This  ruins  all  flexibility 
in  the  wrist. 

4.  Choking  or  taking  too  short  a  grip  on  the  racquet. 

THE  SERVICE 

The  service  in  badminton  is  very  different  for  the 
singles  and  for  the  doubles  game.  In  doubles,  the  service 
is  strictly  a  defensive  manoeuvre.  If  you  can  get  the  bird 
into  play  without  having  it  rammed  down  your  throat  or 
without  leaving  the  advantage  with  your  opponent,  you 
hit  a  good  service.  In  singles,  the  service  is  not  quite  as 
defensive  a  stroke.  In  fact  a  good  service  can  be  an  offen- 
sive stroke  in  that  it  will  draw  your  opponent  out  of 
position  and  make  him  reach  far  over  his  head  in  order  to 
return  the  service.  Since  the  serves  for  the  two  games 
are  so  different  they  will  be  discussed  separately  here. 

For  both  serves,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bird  be  held 
in  the  left  hand  correctly.  The  bird  should  be  held  by 
the  tip  of  a  feather  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 
so  that  the  bird  hangs  perpendicular.  It  should  be  held 
as  far  from  the  body  as  possible  so  that  the  service  stroke 
is  not  cramped. 

THE   SINGLES   GAME 

Singles  Service:  The  singles  serve  should  be  made 
from  about  one  foot  in  from  the  center  line  and  about 
three   feet  from   the  short  service  line. 

The  long,  high  service  is  the  one  most  used  in  singles. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  : 

Service  Courts. 
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Service  Court  for  Singles. 


Service  Court  for  Doubles. 


1.  The  long  narrow  court  is  used  for  service. 

2.  It  gives  the  server  the  necessary  time  to  get  into 
position  for  the  return. 

3.  It  forces  the  receiver  to  the  backcourt  and  there- 
fore forces  him  out  of  position.  The  fact  that  the 
service  is  high  means  that  it  takes  a  length  of 
time  to  fall.  This  presents  a  problem  in  timing 
and  hitting  for  the  receiver. 

The  singles  service  should  be  hit  with  a  full  circular 
underarm  swing.  The  hit  in  the  bird  comes  from  a  flick 
of  the  wrist  at  the  moment  of  impact.  The  racquet  should 
be  swung  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  of  flight.  The 
long  service  should  be  hit  as  high  as  possible  so  that  the 
bird  is  falling  vertically  instead  of  at  an  angle  making  it 
hard  to  hit.  Also  having  the  bird  falling  close  to  the  back 
line  as  possible  involves  just  that  much  more  work  for  the 
receiver.  The  results  of  a  good  service  are  often  seen  in 
the  second  game  when  the  receiver  gets  tired  of  hitting 
full  returns  and  gets  sloppy. 

THE  DRIVE 


One  more  service  that  should  be  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  singles  game  is  the  drive  service.  This  is  a  service 
that  is  hit  hard,  directly  at  the  opponent  and  as  close  to 
the  net  as  possible.  Its  advantage  lies  in  surprise;  con- 
sequently, it  must  be  hit  with  the  .same  stroke  as  the  high 
clear.  Used  infrequently  and  for  its  tactical  advantage,  it 
is  an  excellent  serve  that  can  often  be  used  to  get  that 
final  crucial  point. 

Other  serves  that  can  be  occasionally  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  singles  game  are  the  short  serves.  These  will 
be  discussed  under  the  heading  of  doubles  serves.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  short  serves  are  only  effective  for 
their  surprise  element  or  to  prevent  a  receiver  from  stand- 
ing too  far  back  in  the  court  to  receive  the  high,  long  serve. 

THE  DOUBLES  SERVICE 

The  doubles  service  is  usually  played  from  near  the 
middle  line  and  about  three  feet  from  the  front  service 
line.  The  only  reason  to  change  this  position  would  be 
to  go  to  the  front  corners  of  the  court  in  order  to  increase 
the  angle  to  a  person's  backhand.  The  most  commonly 
used  doubles  service  is  a  low  serve  to  the  short  court.  It 
must  cross  the  net  as  close  to  the  net  as  possible  in  order 
to  prevent  a  "rushed"  return.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
racquet  at  the  moment  of  impact  should  be  as  high  as 
the  rules  permit.  The  rules  state  that  the  wrist  should 
not  be  higher  than  the  waist  and  the  head  of  the  racquet 
at  the  moment  of  impact  should  not  be  higher  than  the 
wrist. 

For  the  short  serve,  the  racquet  should  be  swung  in 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  floor  rather  than  in  the  underarm 
fashion  of  the  singles  serve.  The  serve  is  a  wrist  stroke. 
There  is  much  controversy  as  to  which  foot  should  be 
forward  while  serving.  Most  of  the  players  have  the  right 
foot  forward  while  serving.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  it  is  easier  to  serve  with  the  left  foot  forward  but  the 
right  foot  forward  makes  possible  serves  of  greater  accur- 
acy.   However,  the  weight  should  be  on  the  forward  foot. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  bird  is  going  over  the  net  a 
little  too  high,  then  the  angle  of  approach  of  the  racquet 
is  altered.  There  is  no  need  to  watch  anything  but  the 
bird.  The  height  of  the  net  will  not  change  so  that  once 
its  height  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind,  then  it  can  be 
ignored.  The  cardinal  rules  of  service  are  to  relax  while 
hitting  the  bird  and  to  drop  the  bird  accurately  so  that 
it  falls  freely  to  the  place  where  the  player  wishes  it  to  go. 
One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  serving  is  to  start  hurrying 
the    service. 

There  are  four  very  good  parts  of  the  court  to  which 
a  serve  may  be  made.  These  are  the  two  front  corners 
of  the  court  and  the  two  back  corners.  The  serve  to  the 
front  corners  should  be  as  low  and  as  close  to  the  net  as 
possible.  If  they  are  two  or  three  inches  too  high,  there 
is  an  excellent  chance  of  having  the  serve  rushed  and 
"killed".  Occasionally  it  will  be  found  that  the  opposition 
is  rushing  your  serve  very  effectively.  In  a  case  like  this 
there  is  usually  one  awkward  spot  from  which  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  rush.  It  may  be  a  serve  directed  at  the  body 
or  it  may  be  one  that  is  aimed  at  his  left  shoulder.  In  any 
case,  the  direction  of  your  service  should  be  varied  in 
order  to  learn  if  there  are  any  such  weak  points. 

The  serves  to  the  back  corners  of  the  court  are  very 
valuable  point  winners  when  used  occasionally.  The  serve 
to  the  back  corner  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible  and 
at  as  sharp  an  angle  as  possible.  It  is  preferable  to  hit 
this  and  all  other  serves  from  the  same  position  on  the 
court.  Moving  over  to  the  edge  of  the  service  court  takes 
all   the   deception   away   from   the   shot. 
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The  fourth  service  is  to  your  opponents'  deep  fore- 
hand court.  It  should  be  a  short  lob  service  just  out  of 
his  reach,  not  low  enough  that  he  can  intercept  it  and 
yet  not  so  high  that  he  has  time  to  move  back  under  the 
service. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  person  should  not  be 
able  to  serve  well.  It  is  one  of  the  few  badminton  strokes 
that  can  be  practiced  alone.  Take  a  number  of  old  birds; 
take  up  the  correct  position  in  the  court  and  see  how 
many  birds  you  can  spot  in  a  small  area. 

The  main  points  to  remember  in  serving  are  : 

1.  Your  short  serves  should  cross  the  net  as  close  to 
the  net  as  possible. 

2.  Hit  all  of  your  serves  with  the  same  wrist  move- 
ment and  from  the  same  position  in  the  court. 
This  permits  greater  deception  and  less  telegraph- 
ing of  a  serve. 

3.  Save  your  hit  till  the  last  possible  second.  This 
gives  you  a  chance  to  see  your  opponent  move  and 
also  prevents  rushing  to  a  certain  extent. 

RECEIVING   THE  SERVICE 

Since  the  server  in  badminton  is  on  the  defensive, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  receiver  take  advantage  of  the 
possibilities  afforded  by  this  fact.  The  singles  serve  should 
be  awaited  standing  about  five  to  six  feet  from  the  front 
service  line  and  about  a  foot  or  two  from  the  center  line. 
This  leaves  vou  as  near  as  possible  to  all  parts  of  the 
court.  It  will  leave  you  a  little  nearer  the  front  of  the 
court  but  if  a  high  serve  is  hit  over  your  head,  you  have 
a  fraction  of  a  second  more  to  move  under  it. 

There  are  two  ways  to  receive  a  serve  : 

—  If  the  service  is  good,  i.e.  very  good,  then  you  will 
return  it  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  draw  your  opponent  out 
of  position  and  at  the  same  time  give  yourself  time  to 
return  to  the  center  of  the  court. 

—  If  the  service  is  poor,  i.e.  not  high  enough  or  not 
deep  enough,  then  you  will  try  to  take  advantage  of  this 
weakness  by  a  smash  down  the  sidelines.  While  a  smash 
return  from  a  poor  service  is  definitely  the  best  shot, 
nevertheless  a  drop  shot  is  occasionally  very  effective  since 
the  opponent  is  usually  back  on  his  heels  waiting  for  a 
smash. 

The  main  things  to  be  remembered  in  receiving  the 
singles  serve  is  to  play  it  to  advantage.  If  it  is  a  weak 
service  then  immediate  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it 
to  "kill"  or  drop  it.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  strong 
service  then  return  it  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  get  back 
into  position  while  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  opponent 
out  of  position.  More  points  are  lost  by  inexpert  players 
who  try  to  make  a  killing  off  a  bird  that  should  be  played 
safely. 

Receiving  Doubles  :  The  receiver  in  doubles  enjoys 
a  definite  advantage  over  the  server.  The  only  shot  which 
he  cannot  return  in  an  advantageous  fashion  is  a  nearly 
perfect  short  service.  The  one  thing  to  be  remembered 
in  both  the  singles  and  doubles  game  is  that  the  racquet 
must  be  held  high.  Not  only  does  this  permit  one  to  rush 
the  service  easier  but  it  also  makes  it  easier  to  hit  the 
"around  the  head"  shots.  The  racquet  should  always  be 
held  up  rather  than  be  permitted  to  drop  to  the  side. 

One  of  the  most  disconcerting  shots  in  badminton  is 
to  have  a  serve  rushed.  Consequently  this  is  the  shot  that 
should  be  practiced  by  the  receiver.  To  make  this  shot 
possible,  the  opposition  must  co-operate  by  hitting  a  bird 
at  least  a  few  inches  too  high.  The  service  should  be  hit 
at  the  top  of  its  flight  and  should  be  aimed  at  the  server's 
body. 

From  this  position  it  is  also  possible  to  move  up  on 
the  bird  as  if  to  rush  it  but  at  the  moment  of  impact  the 
bird  is  merely  dribbled  off  the  racquet  and  over  the  net. 
This  is  sometimes  a  very  effective  way  to  treat  a  serve 
which   is  too  close  to  the  net  to  be  rushed. 


One  of  the  secrets  of  receiving  any  service  is  this  : 
Until  the  bird  is  hit  the  receiver  does  not  move.  Not  only 
is  it  illegal  to  move  before  the  bird  is  hit  but  it  is  poor 
logic  since  the  server  may  quite  easily  hit  his  service  into 
the  spot  which  has  just  been  vacated.  However,  one  of 
the  marks  of  a  top  badminton  player  is  his  ability  to 
anticipate  where  a  service  is  going.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  closely  observing  a  player's  habit.  The  position  of  his 
feet  on  the  court  or  often  his  position  in  the  court  will 
give  a  clue  as  to  where  the  serve  is  going.  However, 
watching  the  hands  and  wrist  of  the  serving  arm  will  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  foretelling  where  a  serve  is 
going.  Since  the  hit  of  the  bird  starts  at  the  wrist  then 
the  wrist  is  the  place  to  watch.  If  this  is  done  the  player 
can  forget  about  all  the  other  extraneous  moves  that  a 
person   might   make   to   deceive   him. 

THE  CLEAR 
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The  clear  is  essentially  a  singles  stroke  though  it 
may  occasionally  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  doubles 
game.    The  clear  serves  two  purposes  : 

—  It  may  be  used  to  give  time  to  get  back  into  posi- 
tion on  the  court  or  it  may  also  be  used  to  tire  an 
opponent  and  possibly  force  him  into  a  weak  return. 

—  It  is  used  to  get  out  of  a  tight  spot;  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  opponent's  weakness  such  as  his  in- 
ability to  hit  the  bird  from  deep  court,  to  tire  him, 
or  when  in  doubt. 

The  secret  of  a  good  clear  is  that  it  should  be  hit 
high  and  deep  in  order  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the 
back  line.  It  is  hit  at  the  extent  of  the  reach  with  the 
same  arm  motion  that  is  used  in  throwing  a  baseball. 
A  clear  should  always  be  hit  from  behind  the  body.  A 
clear  can  be  hit  from  practically  any  position  in  the  court 
except  possibly  from  the  deep  backhand.  It  can  also  be 
hit  from  there  but  it  requires  considerably  more  practice 
to    do    it. 

Kememher  : 

The  clear  must  be  hit  high  and  deep  so  that  it  falls 
as  near  vertically  as  possible  on  the  back  line.  It  is  a 
defensive  shot  and  yet  a  very  offensive  shot.  Hitting  and 
returning  clears  can  be  the  most  tiring  part  of  a  singles 
badminton  game.  The  best  singles  player  usually  has  the 
best  clear  and  uses  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  high  clear  is  not  usually  as  effective  a  shot  in 
doubles.  Here  the  lob  clear  is  mostly  used.  It  is  just  high 
enough  to  be  out  of  reach  and  yet  not  so  high  that  your 
opponent  has  all  kinds  of  time  to  get  under  it.  Ordinarily 
a  clear  is  a  very  poor  shot  in  doubles  but  it  may  some- 
times be  used  to  entice  a  person  to  play  a  smashing  game 
when  the  player  is  confident  that  he  can  defeat  such  a 
game. 

Execution  of  the  Clear 

a)  The  forehand  grip  is  used. 

b)  The  left  foot  is  forward,  with  the  body  facing  the 
side  lines. 

c)  The  racquet  starts  low  behind  the  back.  It  is  now 
swung  in  an  arc  overhead  with  the  back,  arm, 
and  wrist  being  used,  and  with  a  transfer  of  weight 
forward.  The  action  is  the  same  as  throwing  a 
ball. 
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d)  The  shuttle  is  met  slightly  forward  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  racquet  faces  upward  toward  the 
point  of  aim.  The  shuttle  is  aimed  at  a  point  in 
the  air  high  above  the  opponent's  back  court.  It 
should  go  upwards  toward  an  imaginary  point 
and   then   drop  straight  downward. 

e)  The   follow-through   is  high   and  forward. 


THE  SMASH 


that  is  falling  near  the  floor.  It  may  be  played  in  two 
ways,  either  by  cutting  the  bird  or  by  letting  your  wrists 
go  slack  at  the  moment  of  impact. 
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The  smash  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  the  coup  de  grace 
of  badminton.  It  is  an  attempt  to  propel  the  bird  to  the 
floor  within  the  opponents'  court  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  It  is  hit  at  the  top  of  the  reach;  it  is  hit  in  front 
of  the  body;  and  it  uses  the  same  arm  motion  used  in 
throwing  a  baseball.  The  bird  is  hit  hardest  by  whipping 
the  wrist  through  at  the  moment  of  impact. 

In  singles  the  smash  is  aimed  at  the  side  lines;  in 
doubles  it  is  aimed  at  the  opponent's  body.  If  an  opponent 
is  moving,  the  smash  is  directed  to  the  spot  that  he  is 
leaving. 


Execution  of  the  Smash 

a)  The  forehand  grip  is  used. 

b)  The  left  foot  is  advanced. 

c)  The  shuttle  is  hit  at  as  great  a  height  as  possible, 
and  well  ahead  and  to  the  right  of  the  body.  The 
racquet  head  drops  low  behind  the  back,  and  the 
weight  is  transferred  from  right  to  left  foot  as  the 
racquet  swings  up  and  forward. 

d)  A  player  should  reach  high  but  should  never  jump 
for  the  bird.  Wrist  snap  is  important,  and  the 
arm  should  follow-through  behind  the  racquet  and 
wrist. 


DEFENSIVE  STANCE 

While  waiting  to  receive  a  shot,  the  racquet  should 
be  held  high,  the  body  should  be  bent  slightly  forward 
so  that  the  weight  is  evenly  distributed  on  both  feet; 
the  knees  should  be  slightly  flexed  so  that  the  heels  are 
slightly  off  the  floor  and  the  weight  is  mostly  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet.  The  left  foot  should  be  forward,  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  opponent,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  front  of  the  right  foot.  This  waiting  position  permits 
the  maximvun  ability  to  manoeuvre  in  any  direction. 

Movements  to  the  left  and  right  are  made  by  pivoting 
in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Movements  to  the  back  of 
the  court  should  be  made  by  short  steps  backward. 


Remember  : 

—  Carry  the  racquet  high. 

—  Don't  move  in  too  close  to  the  bird. 

—  ABOVE   ALL  —  Keep  an  eye  on  the  bird. 


THE  DROP  SHOT 

The  drop  shot  is  usually  played  from  the  back  of  the 
court  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  have  it  drop  over  the  net, 
as  close  to  the  net  as  possible,  and  usually  in  the  corners. 
A  drop  may  be  played  from  a  high  return  or  off  a  shot 


Remember : 

The  greatest  value  of  the  drop  shot  is  obtained  if  the 
deception  on  it  is  good.  Practice  hitting  it  with  the  same 
stroke  as  is  used  on  the  other  shots  from  the  same  position 
in  the  court. 


Execution  of  the  Drop  Shot 

a)  The  grip  and  stance  depend  on  whether  the  stroke 
is   forehand  or  backhand. 

b)  The  overhead  backswing  is  the  same  as  the  smash 
or  high  clear.  The  underhand  backswing  is  that 
of  the  drive.  The  backswing  is  used  here  for 
deception.  The  body  weight  is  transferred  forward 
as  the  racquet  swings  forward. 

c)  The  bird  is  met  well  in  front  of  the  body.  There 
is  little  follow-through  as  the  wrist  checks  the 
swing  at  the  moment  of  impact. 


THE  NET  GAME 

Net  play  is  the  part  of  badminton  that  requires  the 
greatest  finesse  and  control.  Since  it  is  definitely  a  game 
of  control  and  deception  rather  than  strength  and  speed, 
it  is  the  type  of  play  that  should  be  picked  up  easiest  by 
the  beginner.  Nevertheless  the  play  of  the  master  around 
the  net  is  the  mark  of  a  good  badminton  player  and  is 
the  shot  in  badminton  that  meets  with  the  most  popular 
approval  of  the  gallery.  For  sheer  suspense  and  thrills  in 
badminton  there  is  nothing  to  match  good  net  play; 
the  bird  skimming  over  and  sometimes  rolling  down  the 
other  side  only  to  be  returned  by  a  miraculous  recovery. 

The  secret  of  a  good  net  play  is  to  keep  the  bird  as 
close  to  the  net  as  possible.  The  best  net  shot  is  one  that 
just  bounces  off  a  racquet  resting  at  net  level  and  trickles 
over  to  the  other  side.  The  racquet  is  held  flat  with  the 
wrist  on  top  of  the  racquet  for  the  backhand  shot  and 
under  the  racquet  for  the  forehand  shot. 

THE   HAIRPIN   SHOT 

This  is  performed  with  either  a  forehand  or  backhand 
stroke,  and  from  close  to  the  net.  The  shuttle  travels  in 
a  hairpin  loop  straight  up  one  side  of  the  net,  and  down 
the  other. 
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Execution   of  the  Hairpin  Shot 

a)  The  face  of  the  racquet  is  turned  parallel  to  the 
floor.  There  is  a  slight  backswing,  followed  by  a 
wrist-flick  or  lift.  The  bird  is  hit  with  the  racquet 
and  arm  extended  forward,  well  away  from  the 
body. 

b)  The  bird  is  aimed  straight  forward  and  up  for  the 
top  of  the  tape.  It  should  just  touch  the  tape  and 
roll  over. 

c)  There  is  little  follow-through. 
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Execution  of  the  Cross-Court  Shot 

a)  The  backswing  is  slight  and  from  the  wrist.  The 
shuttle  is  met  forward,  away  from  the  body,  and 
with  the  body  weight  forward.  The  player  should 
reach  for  the  shuttle. 

b)  The  bird  is  hit  with  the  racquet  head  slightly  up- 
ward, and  towards  diagonally  opposite  side-lines. 
The  bird  is  stroked  as  high  as  possible,  and  may 
travel  along  the  top  of  the  net  before  dropping 
over.  It  should  always  be  aimed  for  a  point 
diagonally  across  from  the  opponent. 

c)  This  is  a  gentle  stroke,  and  therefore  the  follow- 
through  should  be  slight. 


COMMON  FAULTS  IN  BADMINTON 

—  Relying   too   much  on  speed  and  not  enough  on 
placement. 

—  Hitting  clears  too  short  and  net  shots  too  high. 

—  Overworking  the  drop. 

—  Poor  service. 

—  Moving  before  the  bird  is  hit. 

DO'S  AND  DON'TS 

—  Don't  let  the  opponent  decide  on  the  type  of  game. 

—  In  doubles,  don't  start  for  a  bird  and  then  stop. 

—  Don't  carry  the  racquet  low. 

—  Don't   take   eyes   off  the   bird. 

—  Don't  change  the  grip. 

—  Do  clear  when  in  trouble. 

—  Do  stay  at  the  net  after  making  a  net  shot. 


GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  HELPFUL  TO  TEACHING 

1.  Power  —  is  derived   from  the  muscles  involved  in  the 

straightening  of  the  arm  as  the  reach  is  made  to 
contact  the  shuttle  out  in  front  of  the  body,  as 
soon  as  possible  and  as  high  as  possible,  plus  the 
wrist  action  as  the  racquet  head  is  thrown  in 
against  the  shuttle. 

2.  Height  in  Shuttle  Flight  —  is  derived  from  wrist  action 

applying  racquet  head  underneath  shuttle  at 
contact. 

3.  Distance  in  Shuttle  Flight  —  is  derived  from  forward 

stroking  following  contact  with  the  shuttle. 

4.  Placement  —  is   determined    primarily   by   the    follow- 

through  stroking  which  directs  the  shuttle  to  par- 
ticular corner  of  court,  side  line,  or  point  of  aim. 

5.  Strategy  —  is    achieved    through    experience    of    play. 

However,  it  can  be  built  from  the  beginning  if  a 
player  will  concentrate  on  doing  something  with 
the  shuttle  every  time  he  hits  it.  In  the  beginning 
his  concentration  is  directed  to  simply  perfecting 
the  stroke. 

Later,  as  his  skill  improves  and  he  gains  con- 
fidence and  enjoyment  from  the  game,  he  should 
attempt  to  place  the  shuttle  in  various  corners  of 
the  court;  to  run  his  opponent  from  back  court 
to  net,  from  side  to  side,  and  to  control  the  play 
as  much  as  possible. 

He  will  learn  that  cross-court  shots  are  fun  to 
execute,  but  actually  easier  for  his  opponent  to 
return  than  down-the-line  shots,  which  are  faster 
when  played  well  and  placed  accurately  and  give 
the  opponent  less  time  to  get  into  position. 


TEACHING  DRILLS 
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1.    Shuttle  Formation 

Practice  serve. 

"o"  serves  to  "o"  and  retires 

to  end  of  own  file, 
"x"  files  do  the  same. 


Practice  the  clear,  drive,  drop,  or  net  shot. 

Occupants  of  the  court  have  a  turn  and 
go  to  end  of  own  file. 


OO 
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2.    Moving  Shuttle  Formation 

Court  player  hits  the  hird  and  runs 
to  the  end  of  the  opposite  file  and 
new  player  moves  quickly  onto  the 
court. 

Tries  to  keep  the  bird  in  play. 
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3.    Wall  Practice 

Practice  drives,  serve  and  footwork. 
Opportunity  for  mass  practice. 


Net  —  chalk  line 
or  tape. 
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4.    Combined  SkUl  DrUl 

—  advanced  players  only. 

"o's"  are  practicing  clears  from 
back  court. 

"x's"  are  practicing  net  shots. 
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5,    Game  on  Half  Court 

—  caution  players  to  be  aware 
of  others. 
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TYPES   OF   TOURNAMENTS 


1 .    Round  Robin 


2.    Ladder 


3.    Pyramid 

The  above  types  of  tournaments  may  continue  for 
numbers  of  weeks  and  are  more  suitable  for  clubs  than 
classes.  A  certain  portion  of  the  time  or  certain  courts 
may  be  set  aside  for  play  in  these  tournaments. 


4.    Single   Elimination 


—  at  the  end  of  the  game  winners  move  to  the 
next  lower  numbered  court,  losers  to  the  next  higher 
numbered  court.  Before  the  next  game  begins  players 
exchange  partners. 

—  the  objective  is  to  get  to  court  number  1  or  the 
top  court  and  stay  there  .  .  .  i.e.,  winners  on  court  No.  1 
do  not  move,   but  do  change  partners. 

—  if  there  are  just  enough  players  to  fill  the  avail- 
able courts,  the  losers  from  the  highest  numbered  or 
bottom  court  will  not  move  either.  They  will,  of  course, 
change  partners.  However,  if  there  are  more  players  than 
courts,  losers  from  the  bottom  court  move  off  the  courts 
and  wait  their  turns  to  get  back  into  the  game. 


5.    Consolation 


6.    Double   Elimination 


The  above  three  types  of  tournaments  quickly  declare 
a  winner  but  little  participation  is  provided  for  many  of 
the  contestants. 

7.  Combination  Ladder  and  Round  Robin 

—  divide  class  into  a  number  of  groups  (e.g.  a 
class  of  40  is  divided  into  four  groups  of  ten.  Members 
of  each  group  choose  partners.  Each  group  is  therefore 
composed  of  five  teams) . 

—  a  ladder  challenge  tournament  is  played  within 
each  group.  On  the  basis  of  the  results,  teams  are  ranked 
as  number  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  within  their  group. 

—  a  round  robin  tournament  is  played  on  the  basis 
of  these  rankings  —  with  all  number  one  teams  playing 
each   other;    number  two  teams  playing  each  other,  etc. 

—  all  wins  or  points  accumulated  by  all  teams  — 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  each  group  may  be  added 
together  to   declare  a   group  winner. 

8.  Time   Limit 

—  can  be  used  to  run  a  quick  novelty  round  robin. 

—  teams  play  until  official  calls  'time'.  Each  team 
records  the  points  it  scored. 

9.  Time   Limit  Mixer 

—  at  the  end  of  each  game  (determined  by  'time') 
each  player  records  the  number  of  points  scored  by  his 
team. 

—  partners  then  split  and  combine  with  one  of 
former    opponents. 

—  play  as  many  games  as  possible  in  the  period 
of  time  available  urging  players  to  choose  different  op- 
ponents each  time  they  take  the  court. 

10.    Get  Acquainted 

—  fix  the  number  of  points  to  constitute  a  game 
(smaller   than   the  official   rules). 


Note : 


If  one  good  player  remains  on  court  1  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  the  rules  can  suddenly  be 
changed  to  state  that  all  losing  teams  will  remain  on 
the  same  court  and  winners  move,  i.e.,  winners  on 
the  top  court  would  move  off  the  courts  and  to  the 
end  of  the  waiting  line.  This  change  of  rule  would 
also  help  the  very  weak  player  who  continually  played 
only  one  game  on  the  bottom  court  before  having  to 
move   off  the   courts  again. 


1 1 .    Draw   Your  Score 

—  a  novelty  round  robin. 

—  before  players  go  on  the  courts  a  member  of 
each  team  draws  a  score  from  the  'hat'  (scores  may  range 
from  4  -  5,  but  only  a  few  very  high  or  very  low  scores 
should  be  included). 

—  opponents  keep  their  scores  a  secret. 

—  to  win  the  game,  a  team  must  reach  its  score 
before  opposing  teams  reach  theirs. 


1 2.  Obstacle 

Use  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods  to  handi- 
cap   players  : 

—  use  a  false  hand,  wear  costumes,  football  helmets 
or  gloves,  carry  a  ball  or  some  other  object  in  the  free 
hand,  keep  the  unused  hand  behind  the  back  or  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  one  shoe  on  and  one  shoe  off. 

13.  Group  Teams  Play  Round  Robin 

—  divide  class  into  twice  as  many  groups  as  there 
are  courts,  so  that  all  groups  are  competing  at  the  same 
time. 

—  two  players  from  each  group  take  their  places 
on  the  courts  and  extra  players  are  lined  up  waiting  to 
substitute. 

—  each  time  the  bird  is  "out  of  play"  substitution 
takes  place  for  any  player  who  hit  the  bird  during  the 
play,  e.g.:  a  fault  service,  substitution  for  the  server  only. 

—  if  all  four  players  were  involved  in  the  rally, 
substitution  for  all  four. 


OFFICIATING   IN    BADMINTON 


The    following   points   of   badminton   etiquette  might 
be    taught : 

1.  Good  manners  are  important. 

2.  Know  how  to  win  or  lose  gracefully. 

3.  Be  able  to  accept  an  adverse  decision  in  good 
spirit. 

4.  Give  up  the  court  to  waiting  players  after  two 
games.  Doubles  games  take  precedence  over 
singles. 
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5.  Spectators  should  be  careful  not  to  disturb  players 
on  the  court  by  moving  behind  them  while  shuttle 
is  in  play,  or  by  causing  a  disturbance  at  the  side- 
lines. 

6.  A  server  should  always  announce  the  score  and 
call  "service"  or,  "ready",  before  serving. 

7.  The  loser  of  a  game  should  always  congratulate 
the  winner. 


BADMINTON  TESTS 


1.    SERVE 

Equipment 

1.  A  clothesline  rope  stretched  20  inches  directly 
above  the  net  and  parallel  to  it,  —  attached  to 
same   standards   as    net. 

2.  Floor    Markings  — 

Use  intersection  of  short  service  line  and  the 
center  line  as  a  midpoint  —  describe  a  series  of 
arcs  in  the  right  service  court  —  distances  are 
22",  30",  38",  46"  from  the  midpoint,  measurement 
includes  width  of  2"  line.  Extend  these  areas 
from  the  short  service  line  to  center  line  —  see 
diagram.  Lines  in  different  colors  for  accuracy  in 
scoring.  Show-card  paint  suggested  (can  be  washed 
from    floor). 


Test 

Player  stands  any  place  in  service  area  diagon- 
ally opposite  target  —  serves  20  birds  —  attempts  to 
send  them  through  space  between  rope  and  net  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  land  in  right  court  for  the 
doubles    game. 

The  scorer  shall  stand  near  the  center  of  left 
service  court  on  the  same  side  of  net  as  the  target, 
and  facing  the  target.  The  corner  of  the  target  near- 
est the  intersection  of  the  service  line  and  center  line 
shall  count  5  points,  next  4  points,  3,  2,  and  any  bird 
off  the  target  but  in  the  service  area  for  the  doubles 
game  counts  as  1. 
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Diagram. 
Scoring 

No  score  for  any  trial  which  fails  to  go  between 
rope  and  net,  or  fails  to  land  in  service  court  for 
doubles  game.  Any  bird  landing  on  a  line  dividing 
two  scoring  areas,  receives  the  score  of  higher  area. 
The  score  for  the  entire  test  is  the  score  for  20  trials. 
It  is  considered  a  foul  and  the  trial  is  repeated  if  the 
serve  is  illegal. 


Comments 

This  test  measures  accuracy  of  placement  and 
also  the  ability  to  serve  the  bird  in  a  low  flight.  It 
is  easy  to  administer,  and  can  be  given  off  the  courts, 
so  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  play.  The  amount 
of  practice  should  be  held  constant  for  all  players  and 
the  test  should  be  administered  until  the  majority 
have  acquired  the  ability  to  make  short,  low  serves. 
The  condition  of  equipment  affects  the  scores 
decidedly.* 


2.    CLEAR 

Equipment 

1.  A  clothesline  rope  stretched  across  the  court  14 
feet  beyond  the  net  and  parallel  to  it,  at  a  height 
of  8  feet  from  the  floor. 


2.    Floor    Markings 

a)  Construct  a  line  2  feet  nearer  the  net  than  the 
rear  service  line  in  the  doubles  game  and 
parallel  to  it.  Measure  from  the  exact  center 
of  the  line.  Kxtend  this  line  from  one  outer 
alley  line  to  the  other  outer  alley  line. 

b)  On  the  same  side  of  the  net,  construct  a  line 
2  feet  farther  from  the  net  than  the  rear  service 
line  in  the  single  game  parallel  to  it.  Measure 
from  the  exact  center  of  the  line.  Extend  this 
line  from  one  outer  alley  line  to  the  other  outer 
line.  The  lines  should  be  painted  different 
colors   to   increase   accuracy   in  scoring. 

c)  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  net,  draw  marks 
2  inches  square  at  spots  indicated  on  the 
diagram  as  X  and  Y.  The  center  of  X  should 
be  11  feet  from  the  net  and  3  feet  from  the 
center  line  toward  the  left  sideline.  The  center 
of  Y  should  be  11  feet  from  the  net  and  3  feet 
from  the  center  line  toward  the  right  sideline. 
In  measuring  from  the  center  line,  use  the 
exact  center  of  the  line. 
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Test 

The  player  being  tested  shall  stand  between  the 
two  square  marks,  on  the  court  opposite  the  target. 
The  person  giving  the  test  (player  with  considerable 
experience)  shall  stand  on  the  intersection  of  the 
short  service  line  and  the  center  line  on  the  same 
side  of  the  net  as  the  target  and  shall  serve  the  bird 
to  the  player  being  tested.  The  bird  must  cross  the 
net  with  enough  force  to  carry  it  to  the  line  between 
the  two  squares  before  it  touches  the  floor.  (This 
is  an  imaginary  line.)  If  it  does  not  go  that  far  or 
is  outside  the  space  between  the  two  squares,  the 
player  being  tested  should  not  play  it.  The  player 
being  tested  may  move  any  place  he  wishes  as  soon 
as  the  bird  has  been  hit  to  him.  Only  birds  played 
by  the  player  being  tested  shall  count  as  trials.  He 
shall  attempt  to  send  the  bird  by  means  of  a  clear 
stroke  above  the  rope  so  that  the  bird  lands  on  the 
target.  Twenty  trials  are  allowed.  The  person  giv- 
ing the  test  should  call  out  the  score  of  each  trial,  to 
be  recorded  by  an  assistant.  The  area  between  the 
two  rear  lines  of  the  regulation  court  counts  five 
points,  the  space  just  behind  it  counts  three  points, 
and  the  space  just  in  front  of  the  two  rear  lines  at 
the  regulation  court  counts  four  points.  Any  bird 
going  over  the  rope  but  failing  to  reach  the  target 
counts  two  points. 

This  test  can  be  given  to  two  players  at  once  on 
the  same  court,  extending  the  imaginary  line  farther. 


*Gladys  M.  Scott,  Achievement  Examinations  in  Bad- 
minton, Research  Quarterly,   12  May,   1941,  p.  242. 
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Scoring 

No  score  for  any  trial  failing  to  go  over  the  rope 
or  failing  to  land  in  the  court  in  the  space  behind 
the  rope  and  on  the  target,  as  indicated  on  the 
diagram.  Any  bird  landing  on  a  line  dividing  two 
scoring  areas  shall  receive  the  score  of  the  higher 
area.  The  score  for  the  entire  test  is  the  total  of 
twenty  trials.  It  is  considered  a  foul  and  the  trial  is 
repeated    if   the   stroke   is   "carried"   or   "slung". 

Comments 

This  test,  even  with  the  disadvantage  of  the  bird 
being  put  in  play  by  another  player,  is  so  highly 
reliable  that  it  would  appear  that  experimentation 
should  be  done  to  determine  the  effect  of  fewer  trials. 
The  comparatively  low  validity  also  indicates  the 
need  for  further  study.  It  is  an  excellent  practice 
device.  It  measures  power  and  to  some  extent  accur- 
acy in  the  strokes.  It  would  also  seem  logical  that 
it  is  a  measure  of  the  player's  judgment. 
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TERMINOLOGY 

Bird  —  The  shuttlecock. 

Drive  —  Either  a  forehand  or  backhand  stroke  hit  hard 
which  just  clears  the  net  without  rising  high  enough 
to  permit  the  opponent  to  kill  it. 

Driven  clear  —  A  drive  which  is  high  enough  so  that  the 
opponent  cannot  kill  it  but  which  must  be  played 
from  near  the  back  boundary  line. 

Driven  serve  —  Flight  of  serve  which  is  similar  to  a  drive. 

High  clear  —  A  shot  which  rises  sharply  so  as  to  force 
the  opponent  into  the  back  court  in  order  to  return 
it. 


Cross-court  flight  —  A  shot  in  which  the  bird  passes  across 
the  net  on  a  sharp  diagonal  close  to  the  net. 

Drop  —  A  shot  which  is  executed  like  a  smash  but  is  hit 
easily  at  the  last  minute  so  as  to  just  clear  the  net 
and  drop  close  to   it. 

Fault — An  infraction  of  the  rules  of  badminton  the 
penalty  of  which  is  loss  of  serve  or  the  point. 

Hand  out  —  Loss  of  serve. 

Let  —  Called  when  the  bird  touches  the  net  but  is  other- 
wise good.  The  umpire  may  award  a  let  for  any 
unseen    or    accidental    hindrance. 

Net  flight  —  A  shot  in  which  the  bird  follows  a  short  flight 
close  to  the  net. 

Out-of-hand  serve  —  A  serve  in  which  the  bird  is  hit  out 

of  the  hand. 

On-guard  stance  —  Position  of  readiness  assumed  while 
waiting   for  a  serve  or   return. 

Rally  —  Hitting  the  bird  back  and  forth  either  in  a  game 
or  as   a   warm-up   preceding  the   game. 

Receiver  —  Player  or  players  to  whom  the  bird  is  being 
served. 

Round-the-head  stroke  —  A  shot  in  which  the  player  takes 
what  would  normally  be  a  high  backhand  stroke  with 
an  overhead  stroke  by  bending  the  elbow  and  leaning 
in  the  direction  of  the  bird. 

Serve  —  The  first  stroke  of  a  rally  performed  by  drop- 
ping the  shuttle  from  one  hand  and  stroking  it  with 
the   racquet   into   the  opponent's  service  court. 

Server  —  Person  putting  the  bird  in  play  at  the  start  of 
each  rally  in  a  game. 

Setting  —  Term  applied  to  determine  how  many  points 
to  play  when  the  score  becomes  tied  at  13  or  14  all 
(9  or  10  in  women's  singles). 

Short  serve  —  A  serve  just  clearing  the  short  service  line. 

Shuttlecock  —  The  object  batted  back  and  forth  in  the 
game.    It  is  commonly  called  a  bird. 

Smash  —  A  high  shot  returned  like  a  tennis  serve,  fast 
and  at  a  sharp  angle. 

Toss  serve  —  A  serve  in  which  the  bird  is  tossed  up  and 
then    hit. 

Throw  —  A  shot  in  which  the  bird  is  carried  on  the 
racquet   and   slung   rather   than   being  distinctly  hit. 
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Track  and  Field  Material  included 
in  this  Outline 


i 
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Pre-Season    Training 

Warm-Up  and  Conditioning  Exercises 
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Baton    Passing 

Arrangement  of  a  Relay  Team 

Hurdling 

Distance    Running 

High    Jump 

Broad    Jump 


Triple  Jump 

Shot 
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Javelin 

Indoor  Activities 

Evaluating  Techniques 

A.S.A.A.  Track  and   Field   Records 

Recommended  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Films 
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INTRODUCTION 


Physical  educators  as  well  as  students  must  realize 
that  man  has  been  taking  part  in  track  and  field  since  his 
creation.  When  children  leap  over  a  log  or  bush,  they  are 
in  reality,  high  jumping  and  hurdling.  When  they  make 
a  running  jump  over  a  puddle  of  water,  they  are  broad 
jumping.  When  they  throw  stones  and  sticks,  they  are 
throwing  the  baseball,  shot  put,  discus  or  javelin.  The 
exact  form  may  not  be  recognizable  with  the  named 
activity  but  the  movements  are  there.  All  children  like 
to  run,  jump  and  throw  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it. 

Track  and  field  competition  dates  back  to  early  Greek 
history,  where  such  events  were  held  for  the  purposes  of 


festivity  and  social  amusement.  Events  included  in  these 
festivities  were  trials  of  body  strength,  foot-races,  throwing 
the  guoit   (i.e.  discus)   and  the  javelin. 

One  may  practice  track  and  field  any  time,  at  any 
place.  A  track  is  very  desirable,  but  not  a  necessity.  To 
conduct  an  adequate  track  and  field  program  in  your 
physical  education  program,  a  track  is  a  must  in  the 
school's  plan  of  facilities. 

Track  and  field  is  a  sport  which  is  interesting  and 
challenging  in  itself.  It  is  a  sport  that  includes  activities 
fundamental  to  all  other  sports. 
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OBJECTIVES 


A.    Specific 


2. 


To  acquaint  students  with  different  types  of 
conditioning  and  warm-ups  necessary  for  partici- 
pation in  track  and  field. 

To  teach  students  the  general  rules  of  the  differ- 
ent track  and  field  events. 

To  teach  students  the  fundamental  skills  of  each 
track  and  field  event. 

To  develop  basic  skills,  such  as  running,  throwing 
and  jumping. 


5.  To  promote  social  development.  This  naturally 
takes  place  in  a  class  situation  where  boys  and 
girls  meet  on  the  same  grounds. 

6.  To  have  students  become  aware  of  the  need  to 
be  considerate  of  others,  responsible  for  equip- 
ment, reliable  when  asked  to  judge  another's  per- 
formance, and  honest  when  expected  to  report 
accurately  individual  performances. 

7.  To  emphasize  individual  accuracy,  skill,  tech- 
niques and  fair  play. 


FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


The   following   is  a  minimum   recommended    list    of  f^^  Track   Facilities 

requirements    for    a    physical    education    class    of    thirty  *  ,     /->       .           -i      ^      i        mi 

students  in  track  and  field  :  1"    Quarter   mile   track -10  lanes. 

Races  all  end  at  the  same  place. 


440  yds.  on  this  line 


279'  93/4' 


Start  here 
100  Yards 


i 


Figure  1.    Quarter  mile  track. 
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B.    Track  Equipment 

1.  One  starting  pistol. 

2.  Blanks. 

3.  Six  sets  starting  blocks  (these  may  be  made 
in  Industrial  Arts  classes). 

4.  Twelve  batons. 

5.  Ten  hurdles. 

6.  One  dry  liner. 

7.  One  stop  watch. 


C.    Field  Facilities 

1.  One  high  jump  pit. 

2.  One  broad  jump  pit. 

3.  One  pole  vault  pit. 

4.  One  shot  circle. 

5.  One  discus  circle. 


D.    Field  Equipment 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 


Six  shot  puts  (8  lbs.). 
Six  shot  puts  (12  lbs.). 
Six  women's  discus  (2  lbs.  3  oz.). 
Six  men's  discus  (3  lbs.  9  oz.). 
Six  women's  javelins   (ladies). 
Six  men's  javelins   (senior). 
One  set  high  jump  standards. 
One  set  pole  vault  standards. 
Six  cross  bars. 
Tape    measures  : 

a)  2  —       6  ft. 

b)  2  —     25  ft. 

c)  2  —  100  ft. 

d)  2  —  200  ft. 

One  set  Y  poles  (pole  vaulting,  to  lift  cross  bar). 
Step-ladder. 


E.    Field  Lay-outs 


High  Jump 
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Figure  2.    Field  lay-out,  with  double  pits  and 
separate  runways.   (1) 


Figure  3.    Field  lay-out,  with  double  use 
of  runways.    (2) 
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Figure  4.    Field  layout.    Events  widely 
dispersed.    (3) 


PRE-SEASON  TRAINING 


1.  Training  must  begin  early  (at  least  six  weeks  of 
informal  exercise  which  becomes  progressively  more 
vigorous   and    strenuous    to   strengthen   all    muscles). 

2.  Train  for  agility  and  not  strength. 

3.  All-over  conditioning  —  especially  at  the  particular 
age   group  being  dealt  with. 

4.  Mental  training  for  confidence. 

5.  Necessity  for  a  proper  warm-up  for  all  later  work  in 
actual  events. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


Rhythmical  work-outs — especially  for  girls — no  jerki- 
ness  that  would  unnecessarily  strain  muscles  and 
ruin  chances  for  a  successful  track  year. 

Build  up  training  gradually  —  great  tendency  for  girls 
to  work  too  hard  and  become  overtired  thus  making 
it  impossible  to  perform  well. 

Sleep  is  very  important. 

Importance  of  practice   (on  every  aspect). 

All-out  work  early  in  work-out,  endurance  work  at 
end.    Fatigue  increases  chances  of  muscles  injury. 


WARM-UP  AND  CONDITIONING  EXERCISES  FOR  TRACK  AND  FIELD 


The  main  purpose  of  warm-up  and  conditioning  exer- 
cises in  track  and  field  is  to  develop,  loosen  and  stretch 
certain  muscle  groups  and  to  prevent  injuries.  To  keep 
in  good  general  physical  condition  the  athlete  needs  to 
work    with    exercises    which  : — 

1.  Increase  muscle  tone 

2.  Increase  muscular  strength 

3.  Increase  muscular  endurance 

4.  Increase  flexibility 

5.  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  heart. 

When  planning  a  warm-up  series  of  exercisees  for  the 
track  and  field  class,  it  is  best  to  start  out  with  general 
conditioning  exercises  which  will  warm  up  the  body  for 


any  and  all  events.  After  these  exercises  are  concluded, 
a  series  of  specific  event-conditioning  exercises  is  intro- 
duced. These  specific  exercises  should  warm  up  parts  of 
the  body  that  will  be  used  to  a  greater  degree  in  that 
particular  event. 

Warm-ups  should  be  short  (change  exercises  frequent- 
ly), stimulating  and  continuous.  The  warm-up  will  com- 
mence with  general  locomotion  exercises  which  warm  up 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  General  conditioning 
should  include  flexibility  strength,  endurance,  co-ordina- 
tion and  balance  exercises. 

Above  all  the  athlete  should  understand  that  he  is  to 
be  adequately  warmed-up  before  attempting  any  running, 
jumping  or  throwing   in  track   and  field.    The  possibility 
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of  injury  is  too  great  and  the  athlete  cannot  perform  at 
his  best  if  he  is  not  warmed-up  when  he  starts. 

Following  are  different  general  conditioning  exercises 
that  can  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  track  and  field 
class  for  all  round  warm-up  of  the  body. 

1.  A  Two  Minute  Jog — Easy  jogging  around  the  field  — 
stress  relaxation. 

2.  Stationary  Running — Do  for  one  minute — stress  high 
knees  and  pointed  toes.    Pump  with  the  arms. 

3.  Arm  Exercise — Bend  body  well  forward  with  knees 
stiff  and  head  up.  Swing  arms  in  circular  motion. 
One  minute. 

4.  Trunk  Exercise — Take  position  as  above,  extend  arms 
outward  until  parallel  with  the  ground.  Rotate  trunk 
from  the  hips. 

5.  Leg  Muscle  Exercises — Take  position  as  above  with 
arms  hanging,  then  touch  floor  in  front  of  feet,  to 
side  of  feet  and  between  feet. 

6.  Sitting  Exercises — Sit  on  floor  with  arms  outstretched 
keeping  trunk  as  erect  as  possible.  Rotate  trunk  from 
side  to  side. 

7.  Hurdle   Exercise — 

a)   Take  position  as  in  6.    Stretch  right  to  left  toe  as 


the  body  is  bent  forward  and  left  hand  is  flung 
backward, 
b)  Keep  above  position  but  fold  left  leg  at  knee. 
Press  both  hands  on  the  right  toe  and  bend  the 
trunk  forward,  then  pull  both  hands  backwards 
as  the  trunk  is  brought  erect.  Repeat  with  right 
leg  folded. 

8.  Leg  Pull  Up  Exercise  and  Leg  Flutter — 

a)  Lie  flat  on  the  back,  extend  arms  outward  with 
palms  to  floor.  Raise  the  legs  to  the  vertical  keep- 
ing the  knees  stiff. 

b)  Lie  on  the  back  keeping  the  hands  by  the  side. 
Raise  legs  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  and 
flutter. 

9.  Push  Ups — Do  as  many  as  you  think  possible.    Girls 
may  do  them  with  knees  on  the  ground. 

10.  Ankle  Exercises — Place  the  feet  about  four  inches 
apart.  Rise  up  on  the  toes  then  down  and  turn  the 
ankles  outward  on  to  sides  of  feet.  Repeat.  One 
minute. 

11.  Rhythm  Running — Place  feet  in  boxer's  position,  then 
pump  the  arms  up  and  down  as  in  sprinting  with 
knee  bending. 


SKILLS 


Sprints : 

Bunch  Start 

Modern  research  has  indicated  that  the  athlete's  re- 
action to  the  gun  and  speed  in  leaving  the  blocks  are  not 
the  only  factors  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  block  spac- 
ing. The  athlete's  ability  to  control  the  increased  velocity 
and  maintain  good  balance  during  the  first  fifteen  to 
thirty  yards  of  the  race  is  also  a  very  important  factor. 

Block  spacings  of  approximately  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  inches  have  proven  most  effective. 

The  most  practical  way  for  determining  block  spacing 
for  new  sprinters  is  to  employ  the  orthodox  method  of 
block  spacing.  The  distance  is  carefully  measured  from 
center  of  the  knee  to  the  center  of  the  ankle  and  the 
blocks  are  then  set  to  this  distance.  This  system  is  most 
effective  because  it  compensates  for  individual  physical 
differences.  This  distance  is  approximately  from  the  in- 
step to  the  knee. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  distance  to  place 
the  front  block  from  the  starting  line.  This  step  will  re- 
quire some  experimentation  with  each  athlete  because  of 
individual  differences,  and  may  be  done  in  the  following 
way  : 


(1)  Set  the  front  block  twelve  inches  from  the  start- 
ing   line. 

(2)  Place  the  athlete  in  the  "get  set"  position  and 
rock  him  gently  backward  and  forward,  so  that 
he  can  feel  his  body  weight  alternating  on  his 
hands  or  his  front  foot;  rock  him  until  he  feels 
that  the  body  weight  is  evenly  distributed  be- 
tween his  hands  and  front  foot.  NOTE — it  may 
be  necessary  to  change  the  distance  from  the 
starting  line  to  the  front  block  until  he  achieves 
this  proper  balance  of  weight  with  a  minimum 
of    tension. 

(3)  Have  the  athlete  practice  starts  and  keep  modify- 
ing the  block  spacing  and  starting  line  to  front 
block  distance,  until  he  feels  he  has  achieved  the 
necessary  weight  balance. 

(4)  Record  both  the  block  spacing  and  starting  line 
to  front  block  measurement  in  the  athlete's  log 
book. 

(5)  Caution  the  athlete  that  consistent  starting  de- 
pends upon  consistent  spacing  of  blocks.  Do  not 
allow  the  athlete  to  change  his  block  spacing 
without  approval  of  the  coach. 


STARTING  POSITION  INFORMATION 


(1)  On-the-mark  position  for  beginners  : 

—  hands  and  arms  should  be  placed  directly  below 
the  shoulders,  i.e.  perpendicular  to  the  ground. 
(NOTE  :  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  hand 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  knee  that  is  leading, 
at  a  slightly  wider  angle  for  knee  clearance.) 

—  shoulders  should  be  placed  forward  of  the  hands 
(weight  well  forward). 

—  fingers  should  be  cupped,  thumb  and  index  finger 
just  behind  the  line. 

(2)  Get  set  position  : 

—  Hips  should  be  slightly  higher  than  the  shoulders. 

—  Head  low,  neck  relaxed,  elbows  and  arms  straight. 
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Figure  5.  Starting  position  from  the  front. 
Arms  straight,  high  on  fingers,  head  down 
and  forward.   Eyes  up. 


Eyes  are  focused  approximately  five  inches  in 
front  of  starting   line. 

Knees  should  point  directly  down  the  track. 

Feet  should  be  braced  against  the  starting  blocks 
and    perpendicular   to   the   track,    not   twisted. 

Angle  of  rear  leg  should  be  between  102  and  120 
degrees;  angle  of  front  leg  80  to  90  degrees. 
(NOTE  :  the  extended  leg  reacts  more  quickly 
and  more  powerfully  but  not  for  as  long  a  time 
as  the  front  leg.) 


(3)   Points  to  check  : 


Angle  of  front  block  should  be  approximately 
forty-five    degrees. 

Angle  of  rear  block  should  be  between  seventy 
to    eight-five  degrees. 

At  the  gun,  athlete's  body  is  parallel  to  the 
ground  for  the  first  stride,  eyes  and  head  are  low 
to  prevent  pop-up.  Lead  arm  is  driven  forcefully 
ahead,  forearm  should  be  parallel  to  the  ground 
to  prevent  pop-up. 

Athlete's  stride  should  be  natural  and  gradually 
increase  in  length  during  the  first  30  yards  of 
the  race.  Watch  for  any  signs  of  poor  balance 
and  staggering.  (Adjust  block  spacing  and  set 
position  if  necessary.)  Athlete's  movements  should 
appear  to  be  a  smooth  flow  from  the  get-set  posi- 
tion to  the  running  position  at  thirty  yards. 

The  only  way  to  check  the  efficiency  of  an  ath- 
lete's starting  form,  is  to  check  his  time  with  the 
stop-watch  at  distances  of  fifteen  to  thirty  to 
forty-five  yards.  Keep  a  record  of  these  times 
and  double  check  his  performance  whenever  you 
change    his    starting    position    or    block    spacing. 

The  velocity  of  the  athlete  should  increase  con- 
sistently during  the  first  forty-five  yards.  You 
can  therefore  analyze  his  performance  and  check 
for  improvement  by  using  your  stop-watch  as 
a  measuring  device. 


Defecting  Faults 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  good  sprint 
coaching  is  the  ability  to  spot  defects  or  faults  in  an 
athlete's  performance.  This  ability  will  develop  through 
constant  work  and  analysis.  A  practical  session  in  fault- 
finding may  consist  of  the  following  : 

a)  Help  athlete  find  the  proper  block  spacing  and 
starting  position. 

b)  Have  him  practice  starts,  observing  his  faults 
from  three  different  positions,  directly  in  front, 
at  the  side  and  in  the  rear  of  the  starting  position. 


c)  Review  your  fault-finding  with  the  athlete  and 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.  Repeat  until 
you  are  satisfied  with  his  form. 

(1)  For  beginners  it  is  wise  to  get  into  position  with  the 
weight  forward  and  over  the  hands  in  the  "on  the 
mark"  position.  Then  when  the  "get  set"  command 
is  given  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  raise  the  hips 
to  the  required  position. 

(2)  Students  work  in  pairs,  checking  and  correcting  each 
other.    Students  will  start  each  other. 

(3)  Drills   for   sprinting  action  : 

a)  Start  each  other,  checking  set  position,  forward 
movement  (rocking)  and  explosions.  Also  check 
to  see  that  athlete  is  looking  down  the  track  8  to 
10  yards  on  "set". 

b)  Working  for  explosive  action,  have  the  partners 
hold  the  shoulders  of  the  runner,  give  him  the 
command  and  let  him  drive  hard  against  partner's 
holding  force.  (Instructor  may  supply  commands.) 
Check  to  see  that  drive  force  is  coming  from  both 
legs  or  blocks. 

c)  For  proper  arm  action  —  the  partner  holds  his 
thumbs  up  in  front  of  the  runner  and  as  he  ex- 
plodes out  of  the  blocks,  he  reaches  for  the  thumb 
with  one  hand  and  drives  back  hard  with  the  other 


d)  When  the  runner  is  in  the  set  position,  feel  his 
back  leg.  It  should  be  tense  ready  to  drive  against 
the  block.  Check  leg  movement  by  observing 
whether  the  back  leg  drives  up  under  the  chest 
and  then  down  hard  on  the  first  step. 

e)  Check  that  the  runner  does  not  come  up  too  soon, 
by  standing  out  a  short  distance  with  an  arm  out- 
stretched. The  runner  then  must  go  under  this 
arm  maintaining  a  natural  lean  from  the  action 
out  of  the  blocks.  A  stick  may  be  used  instead  of 
an  arm. 

f)  Check  student's  foot  prints  on  track  for  length  of 
stride.  After  initial  start  the  stride  should  be  con- 
sistent, never  shorten  stride  in  order  to  speed  up. 

g)  Emphasize  in  all  stages  of  the  race,  that  the 
sprinter  runs  on  his  toes  and  keeps  his  foot  prints 
straight  ahead.  The  whole  race  is  on  the  straight 
line  principle.  Any  "off  line"  action  wastes  force 
and  often  sets  the  runner  off  balance. 

h)  Be  sure  that  runner  runs  through  finish  line,  in- 
stead of  coasting.  Above  all  avoid  lunging  at  the 
finish. 

i)  Sprinter  should  not  step  into  block,  but  rather 
back  into  blocks. 


RULES 


1.  The  words  of  the  starter  shall  be  :  "On  Your  Mark", 
"Set"  and  when  all  competitors  are  steady  on  their 
marks,  the  pistol  shall  be  fired. 

2.  If  a  competitor  leaves  his  mark  with  hand  or  foot 
after  the  word  "Set"  but  before  the  shot  is  fired  it 
shall  be  considered  a  false  start.  Any  competitor 
making  a  false  start  shall  be  warned.  If  a  competitor 
is  responsible  for  two  false  starts  he  shall  be  dis- 
qualified. 

3.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  starter,  the  start  was  not  fair, 
he  must  recall  the  competitors  with  a  second  shot.  If 
the  unfair  start  was  due  to  one  or  more  competitors 
"beating  the  pistol",  it  shall  be  considered  a  false 
start  and  the  starter  must  warn  the  offender  or 
offenders,  who  shall  be  disqualified  if  they  continue 
to  offend  after  one  such  warning.    NOTE:  The  starter 


need  only  warn  the  competitor  or  competitors,  if  any, 
who  in  his  opinion  were  responsible  for  the  false  start. 

4.  The  competitors  shall  be  placed  in  the  order  in  which 
any  part  of  their  bodies  (i.e.  torso,  as  distinguished 
from  the  head,  arms,  legs,  hands  or  feet)  crosses  the 
finishing   line   as   defined   above. 

5.  Each  competitor  shall  keep  within  his  own  lane 
throughout  the  race. 

6.  If  during  the  progress  of  a  race  run  in  lanes,  a  com- 
petitor runs  on  or  inside  the  inner  border  of  his  lane, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  disqualification.  It  shall  be  for 
the  referee  to  decide,  when  any  report  is  made, 
whether  the  competitor  received  any  material  advan- 
tage and,  if  so,  the  competitor  shall  be  disqualified. 

7.  Competitors  must  wear  clothing  which  is  clean  and 
so  designed  and  worn  as  not  to  be  objectionable. 
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BATON  PASSING 


There  are  two  general  methods  for  exchanging  the 
baton,  the  non-visual,  or  blind  exchange,  and  the  visual 
or  sight  exchange.  The  choice  of  method  depends  on  the 
distance  the  in-coming  athlete  has  run.  If  the  distance  has 
been  220  yards  or  more,  the  visual  method  is  the  best, 
because  the  runner  will  be  fatigued  and  his  approach  to 
the  passing  zone  may  be  a  little  slow.  He  may  need  assis- 
tance in  the  exchange  and  the  responsibility  for  its  com- 
pletion should  rest  upon  the  waiting  or  receiving  runner. 
If  the  in-coming  boy  has  run  under  220  yards,  he  should 
have  enough  control  over  his  movements  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  exchange,  and  a  non-visual  exchange 
should  be  used. 

The  proper  way  to  hold  the  baton  is  described  below. 
When  starting  from  the  crouched  position,  the  baton 
should  be  grasped  in  the  left  hand  (just  back  of  its  cen- 
ter) with  the  last  three  fingers.  The  thumb  and  index 
finger   should    be    placed    behind   the   starting   line   in   an 


arched  position.  A  few  runners  like  to  extend  the  little 
finger  to  the  ground  and  then  hold  the  baton  with  the 
two  middle  fingers.  The  extended  portion  of  the  baton 
in  either  method,  however,  should  be  to  the  front,  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  shifting  the  baton  in  the  hand 
before  passing. 


Figure  6.   Proper  hold  position  for  baton. 


NON-VISUAL  EXCHANGES 


The  underarm  extension-palm  backward  pass  is  a 
version  of  the  non-visual  exchange.  To  make  this  pass, 
the  arm  and  hand  of  the  receiver  are  extended  to  the  rear, 
with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  spread  wide  apart  and 
the  palm  held  perpendicular  to  the  ground.  The  baton 
pass  is  made  by  an  upward  swing  to  the  V  formed  by  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  receiver.  This  action  places 
the  hand  in  an  excellent  position  for  grasping  the  baton 
and  places  the  receiver's  arm  in  a  natural  position  for 
sprinting.  This  pass  can  also  be  adapted  to  the  visual  pass 
style.  Its  only  weakness  is  that  the  receiver  is  inclined 
to  allow  his  hand  to  waiver  from  side  to  side  as  he  runs. 
With  practice  and  coaching  the  receiving  runner  will  learn 
to  hold  his  hand  still  to  provide  a  perfect  target  for  the 
incoming  runner. 


Figure  9. 
The  underarm  extension  -  palm  up  pass. 


Figure  7. 
The  underarm  extension  -  palm  backward  pass. 

OTHER  NON-VISUAL  EXCHANGES 


i 


Figiu-e  8. 
The  inverted  basket  pass. 
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Figiu-e  10. 
The  basket  pass. 


VISUAL  EXCHANGES 


The  overarm  extension  -  palm-up  pass  is  the  style 
shown  in  Figure  11.  In  this  pass,  the  arm  is  extended 
overarm  to  the  rear,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  turned 
upward.  The  incoming  runner  places  the  baton  into 
the  receiver's  upturned  palm  by  a  downward  motion. 


c^^- 


Figure  11. 
The  overarm  extension  -  palm-up  pass. 


OTHER   VISUAL   EXCHANGES 


Figure  12. 


The   overarm    extension  - 
palm  -  outward  pass. 


Figure  13. 

The  underarm  extension  • 

palm  -  backward  pass. 


In  all  styles  of  baton  passing,  the  receiver  assumes  a 
stance  near  the  back  line  of  the  passing  zone.  The  passer 
executes  the  exchange  with  the  left  hand  and  the  receiver, 
in  running  stride,  accepts  the  baton  with  the  right  hand 
and  transfers  it  to  his  left  as  soon  as  possible.  No  member 
of  a  team,  to  relieve  his  teammate,  may  run  outside  of  the 
passing  zone.  The  baton  must  be  actually  passed,  not 
thrown  or  dropped.  After  the  pass  has  been  completed, 
the  runner  should  jog  straight  ahead.  If  he  is  in  the  inside 
lane,  then  he  should  step  off  the  track  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  RELAY  TEAM 


In  the  arrangement  of  a  team,  supposing  that  the 
four  members  vary  in  their  speed,  have  the  second  speedi- 
est take  the  first  sector,  the  slowest  the  second  sector,  the 


third  speediest  take  the  third  sector  and  the  swiftest 
one  the  last  sector.  This  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
economical  and  effective  way  to  use  the  team's  resources. 


RULES 


1.  Chalk  lines  shall  be  drawn  across  the  track  to  mark 
the  distance  of  the  stages  and  to  denote  the  scratch 
lines. 

2.  Chalk  lines  shall  also  be  drawn  eleven  yards  before 
and  after  the  scratch  line  to  denote  the  "take  over" 
zone.  An  additional  eleven  yards  is  allotted  for  a 
"take-off"  zone. 


3.  The  baton  may  not  be  passed  off  in  the  "take-off" 
zone,  only  in  the  twenty-two  yard  "take-over"  zone. 

4.  The  baton  must  be  carried  in  the  hand  throughout 
the  race  and  can  be  passed  only  within  the  "take 
over"  zone.  If  the  baton  is  dropped  it  must  be  re- 
covered by  the  athlete  who  dropped  it. 


HURDLING 


Hurdle  Form 

Hurdle  form  is  important  because  it  can  make  the 
difference  between  a  good  hurdler  and  somebody  that 
considers  himself  a  good  hurdler. 

The  lead  leg  (the  leg  which  goes  over  the  hurdle  first) 
and  the  trail  leg  (also  known  as  the  take-off  leg)  must 
be  determined. 

Actually,  the  take-off  leg  is  determined  first  and  then 
the  opposite  leg  must  be  the  lead  leg.  Have  a  student 
jump  over  an  object,  such  as  a  high  jump  crossbar,  at 
about  the  two-foot  level.  Let  him  do  this  several  times  to 
be  sure  of  the  take-off  leg,  which  will  be  the  one  his  weight 
is  on  last  before  going  over  the  crossbar. 

In  the  following  explanations  the  left  leg  will  be  the 


lead  leg  and  the  right  leg  will  be  the  take-off  or  trail  leg. 
L  (left)  and  R  (right)  are  used  hereafter  to  indicate  them. 

The  position  of  the  take-off  when  running  over  the 
hurdle  shall  be  about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  hurdle.  The 
speed  of  the  runner  will  determine  the  distance.  The 
faster  the  runner,  the  farther  he  will  be  from  the  hurdle, 
in  order  to  swing  the  trail  leg  and  allow  clearance  of  it 
over  the  hurdle.  Actually,  there  is  no  specific  distance 
other  than  that  which  will  be  determined  by  the  in- 
dividual's speed  to  allow  the  lead  leg  to  be  straight. 

As  the  take-off  foot  (R)  hits  the  ground,  the  lead  leg 
(L)  is  coming  forward  with  a  high  knee  action.  The  lead 
leg  (L)  should  be  straight,  with  the  toe  pointed  upward 
when  going  over  the  hurdle.  The  left  leg  should  be  thrust 
forward  toward  the  hurdle  to  clear  it  and  to  maintain  a 
forward  direction  rather  than  an  upward  movement. 
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The  take-off  or  trail  leg  (R)  will  be  brought  forward, 
and  with  the  thigh  raised  quickly  to  the  right  side,  the 
inside  of  the  thigh  parallel  to  the  ground.  The  right  knee 
and  the  toe  should  point  outward,  with  the  knee  being 
higher  than  the  toe.  The  toe  of  the  right  foot  should  be 
held  higher  than  the  heel  of  the  foot. 

The  cut-down  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  left  foot 
clears  the  top  of  the  hurdle.  The  movement  of  the  cut- 
down  should  be  from  the  hip,  the  left  knee  being  slightly 
bent  to  allow  a  quicker  movement  downward.  Landing 
should  be  on  the  ball  of  the  left  foot  with  the  toe  pointed 
forward  to  keep  the  forward  action  free  from  unnecessary 
side  movements. 

As  the  lead  leg  cuts  down,  the  trail  leg  is  swung  from 
the  hip,  with  the  knee  kept  high  to  bring  the  leg  over  the 
hurdle  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  high,  right  knee  action 
will  allow  for  the  proper  step  without  force,  if  the  leg  is 
brought  into  the  forward  running  position.  Many  times 
the  trail  leg  is  brought  down  to  the  side  rather  than  in 
front  of  the  lead  leg.  The  ball  of  the  right  foot  is  placed 
on  the  ground  with  the  toe  pointed  forward,  making  the 
hurdler  ready   for  the  next  running  step. 

The  right  arm,  opposite  the  lead  leg,  is  reaching 
straight  forward  and  trying  to  skim  the  top  of  the  hurdle 
as  the  cut-down  begins.  Beginners  are  advised  to  reach 
forward  with  both  hands  in  order  to  maintain  a  better 
balance.  The  left  arm  is  swinging  backward  from  the 
shoulder,  with  elbow  bent,  as  the  heel  of  the  left  hand 
hits  the  left  hip.  When  the  right  leg  swings  around,  the 
right  hand  hits  the  right  hip  and  then  swings  normally  as 
the  left  arm  does. 

The  position  of  the  body  should  always  be  in  a  for- 
ward and  straight  line  of  direction.  The  hips  and  shoulders 
should  be  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  hurdle.  The  arm  and 
leg  movements  should  be  moving  freely  at  the  joints  with- 
out a  twisting  action  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

There  should  be  a  forward  body  lean,  the  same  as  is 
used  for  running  sprints,  but  there  should  be  no  added 
lean  when  running  over  the  hurdle.  The  natural  lean  for 
balance  is  sufficient. 


Figure  14.    Excellent  forward  lean  and  action 
of  the  lead  leg  and  arm. 


Figure  15.    Excellent  straight  ahead  action  viewed 

from  front.  All  parts:  the  lead  leg,  the 
hips,  the  shoulders,  and  arms  are  contri- 
buting to  a  direct  down-the-track  move- 
ment. 


Starting  Form 

Starting  is  similar  to  the  sprinter's  start.  Starting 
blocks  and  the  crouch  start  should  be  used.  A  hurdler 
should  come  out  of  the  blocks  as  quickly  as  possible  but 
then  set  and  maintain  a  certain  stride  in  order  to  get  to 
the   first  hurdle  with  the  proper  take-off  foot. 

Seven  or  eight  steps  are  the  normal  approach  to  the 
first  hurdle.  If  the  student  has  a  normally  long  stride, 
have  him  work  for  a  seven-step  approach.  Many  boys 
have  difficulty  reaching  the  first  hurdle  in  seven  steps  or 
they  stretch  and  try  to  reach  the  hurdle  in  seven  steps, 
which  actually  slows  them  down  because  they  tend  to 
float  over  the  hurdle  in  order  to  clear  it.  These  boys 
should  use  an  eight-step  approach. 

The  number  of  steps  taken  will  determine  the  foot 
that  will  be  back  in  the  block.  If  the  number  of  steps  to 
the  first  hurdle  is  odd  (7),  the  take-off  foot  will  be  the 
foot  on  the  back  block.  If  an  even  number  (8)  is  required, 
the  lead  foot  will  be  on  the  back  block. 

The  coach  will  have  to  help  the  runner  determine 
which  type  of  start  is  best  for  him.  Reflex  action  and 
speed  out  of  the  blocks  will  determine  whether  he  will 
use  the  bunch,  medium  or  elongated  method.  In  addition, 
certain  comfort  in  the  position  will  be  a  decisive  factor. 

Three  steps  are  taken  between  hurdles.  The  cut-down 
step  is  not  considered  a  step,  but  it  is  necessary  to  place 
it  properly  in  order  to  make  the  three  steps,  right  (1), 
left   (2),  and  right  or  take-off   (3)   between  the  hurdles. 

The  cut-down  leg  should  be  brought  down  quickly 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  allowing  a  rapid 
movement  forward  to  the  next  hurdle.  The  cut-down  leg 
should  be  brought  down  in  the  normal  running  position, 
without  being  too  close  or  too  far  away  from  the  hurdle 
(between  one  or  two  feet  from  the  hurdle). 


OFFICIAL  MEASUREMENTS 


There  are  specific  measurements  for  girls'  and  women's 
hurdles.  The  height  of  the  hurdle  is  30  inches  in  cham- 
pionship races,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  height  be  used 
for  girls  of  high  school  age  and  up,  even  if  they  are  begin- 
ners. For  younger  girls,  elementary  grades,  18  or  24-inch 
hurdles  should  be  used  if  available. 

The  first  hurdle  for  all  races  should  be  12  meters 
(39  feet,  4V2  inches)  from  the  starting  line.  The  remaining 
hurdles  shall  be  eight  meters  (26  feet,  3  inches)  apart. 
In  the  50  meter  (61.7  yards),  80  meter  (87.49  yards),  and 
the  70  yard  hurdle  races,  the  distance  from  the  last  hurdle 
to  the  finish  line  shall  be  12  meters  (39  feet,  4^4  inches). 
In  the  50  yard  hurdle  race,  there  are  four  hurdles.  In  the 
70  yard  race,  there  are  six  hurdles.  In  the  50  meter  race, 
there  are  four  hurdles.  In  the  80  meter  race,  there  are 
eight  hurdles. 
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Correct  measurements   are   important  in  practice   for 
adjustment  to  the  proper  stride. 

For  boys  and  men  the  distances  and  stride  plan  are 
as    follows  : 

(a)    120   yard   low   hurdle,   30-inch   barrier 

1.  Distance  : 

a)  15  yards  from  start  to  first  hurdle. 

b)  10   yards   between   hurdles. 

c)  15  yards  from  last  hurdle  to  finish  line. 

d)  Ten  hurdles. 

2.  Stride  Plan  : 

a)  8  strides  from  start  to   first  hurdle. 

b)  3  strides  between  hurdles. 

c)  Finish  with  a  burst. 


(b) 


180   yard   low   hurdle,   30-inch   barrier  : 

1.  Distance  : 

a)  20  yards  measurement  throughout  the  hurdle 
event. 

b)  8  hurdles. 

2.  Stride  Plan  : 

a)  10  strides  start  to  first  hurdle. 

b)  7  strides  between  hurdles. 

c)  Finish  with  a  burst. 


(c)  220  yard  low  hurdle,  30-inch  barrier  : 

1.  Distance  : 

a)  20-yard  measurement  throughout  the  hurdle 
event. 

b)  10  hurdles. 

2.  Stride    Plan  : 

a)  10  strides  to   first  hurdle. 

b)  7  strides  between  hurdles. 

c)  Finish  with  a  burst. 


TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  Movement  over  the  hurdle  should  be  described  as 
driving  across  the  hurdle  instead  of  "hurdle  jumping" 
while  taking  each  hurdle  in  stride. 

(2)  To  teach  hurdling  to  beginners,  boxes  may  be  used 
to  gain  student's  confidence.  Make  sure  student  runs 
over  them  instead  of  jumping. 

(a)  Set  up  one  box. 

(b)  Set  up  two  boxes  spread  slightly  apart. 

(c)  Now  make  the  boxes  higher.    Insist  that  students 


(3) 
(4) 


kick  their  lead  leg  up  and  over  the  boxes,  also 
that  they  drag  their  trailing  leg  out  flat  to  the 
side  behind  them    (toe  pointed  out). 

(d)    After  confidence  is  gained  introduce  the  hurdle. 

Insist  on  sprinting  over  the  hurdle  and  past  it. 

Check   for  consistency   in  strides  between  hurdles. 


(5)  The   body   should   clear  the  hurdle   with   a   minimum 
amount   of  height   gained. 

(6)  Refer  to  sprint  techniques  regarding  start  and  finish. 


RULES 


1.  In  races  run  in  lanes,  each  competitor  shall  keep  to 
his   own   lane   throughout   the    race. 

2.  If  during  the  progress  of  a  race  run  in  lanes,  a  com- 
petitor runs  on  Or  inside  the  inner  border  of  his  lane, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  disqualification.  It  shall  be  for  the 
referee  to  decide,  when  any  report  is  made,  whether 
the  competitor  received  any  material  advantage  and, 
if  so,   the  competitor  should  be  disqualified. 


A  competitor  after  voluntarily  leaving  the  track  or 
course  shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  race. 

A  competitor  who  trails  his  foot  or  leg  alongside  any 
hurdle  or  jumps  any  hurdle  not  in  his  own  lane  shall 
be  disqualified. 

The  knocking  down  of  hurdles  shall  not  disqualify 
or  prevent  a  record  being  made. 


DISTANCE  RUNNING 


Distance  running  should  be  introduced  early  in  a 
boy's  or  girl's  track  development.  Students  who  are  12,  13 
and  14  years  of  age  can  and  are  able  to  run  distances  if 
they  are  adequately  supervised.  Highly  competitive  dis- 
tance running  should  be  discouraged  and  controlled  to  a 
very  minimum  at  Junior  High  level.  In  this  discussion, 
direct  attention  will  be  given  only  to  the  regular  school 
events;  the  880  yard  and  the  mile  runs. 

Style 

Style  in  running  is  an  individual  matter.  The  im- 
portant feature  is  that  the  style  should  contribute  to  an 
economy  of  effort.  Children  begin  running  before  they 
begin  school  and  their  style  is  established  by  the  time  they 
reach  Junior  High  school,  therefore,  suggestions  for  change 
should  be  merely  cautious  modification  of  the  natural 
habit. 

The  elements  of  style  will  be  discussed  under  six 
headings  :  the  over-all  action,  body  angle,  arm  swing,  foot 
placement,  rear-leg  lift,  and  length  of  stride. 

1.  The  Over-all  Action — In  general  the  over-all  action 
should  be  efficient,  smooth  and  relaxed.  The  arms 
and  legs  should  swing  rhythmically  and  smoothly 
back  and  forth  and  should  in  no  way  be  driven.  In 
general,  all  actions  should  contribute  toward  move- 
ment along  a  straight  line;  feet  will  point  straight 
ahead,  shoulders  and  hips  will  not  swing  unduly  off 
center,  and  arms  will  move  slightly  across  the  body 
in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  balance  and  the  forward 
movement.  Overstriding  is  one  of  the  more  serious 
faults  of  distance  runners. 

2.  Body  Angle  —  In  most  cases,  proper  body  angle  is 
a  natural  trait.  As  a  matter  of  natural  balance,  the 
body  will  begin  to  lean  forward  as  the  pace  increases. 


The  body  as  a  whole  should  be  held  in  a  straight 
line,  which  runs  from  the  point  of  balance  on  the 
ground,  through  the  backbone,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  eyes  should  focus  10  yards 
ahead  for  the  half-mile  and  about  100  yards  for  long 
distance  running. 

Arm  Swing  —  The  action  of  arms  should  be  a  re- 
laxed and  rhythmic  swing  from  the  shoulder.  Balance 
and  rhythm  are  certainly  the  primary  consideration, 
and  to  many  good  coaches  they  are  the  only  one. 
Arm  action  will  speed  up  and  become  more  energetic 
as  pace  increases,  particularly  when  the  final  sprint 
is  unleashed.  These  instructions  for  proper  arm 
carriage   should   be   followed  : 

a)  Drop  your  hands  to  your  sides  and  relax  them 
completely.  Fingers  are  not  extended  but  partial- 
ly contracted. 

b)  Place  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  lightly  together. 

c)  Lift  the  hands  to  a  level  even  with  or  below  the 
hips,  keeping  them  relaxed. 

d)  Let  the  arms  swing  from  the  shoulder  as  the 
arms  of  a  doll  might  swing  on  a  pin  through  the 
shoulders.  Don't  drive  them,  let  them  go  of 
their  own  weight  and  inertia.    Relax,  relax. 

e)  The  angle  of  the  forearm  with  the  upper  arm 
remains  the  same  at  all  times  and  certainly  does 
not  permit  the  hands  to  swing  high  and  close  to 
the  face.  Rather,  they  should  remain  low  and 
at  ease. 

Once  a  proper  arm  swing  is  developed,  the  runner 
should    forget   his   arms   and   hands   entirely,   unless 
it  might   be   to   make  certain   they  are  relaxed.    If 
they   become  heavy  and  tired  while  running,  drop- 
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ping  them  and  even  shaking  them  will  help  to  bring 
recovery. 

4.  Foot  Placement  —  The  details  of  foot  placement  will, 
like  other  aspects  of  form,  depend  upon  : 

a)  the  individual  and  his  developed  style  of  running, 
and 

b)  his  speed  and  distance.  The  correct  way  for  the 
feet  to  react  in  running  is  for  the  ball  of  the  lead 
foot  to  touch  the  ground  first,  then  the  heel 
comes  down  and  touches  the  ground,  the  body 
rides  forward  over  the  heel  as  it  touches  the 
ground.  As  the  next  step  is  being  taken,  the 
weight  of  the  body  goes  forward,  the  heel  comes 
up  and  the  runner  pushes  off  on  the  toe  of  the 
trailing  foot. 

5.  Rear-Leg  Lift  —  A  free  upward  and  backward  swing 
of  the  rear  foot  is  used  as  the  leg  starts  forward. 
Such  a  rear  lift  swings  the  lower  leg  and  heel  close 


to  the  upper  biceps.  This  shortens  the  weight  aim 
of  the  leg  lever  and  the  length  of  the  leg  pendulum 
and  thereby  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  action. 
As  the  upper  leg  swings  forward,  the  lower  leg  falls 
easily  and  rhythmically  downward  and  forward. 
The  knee  swings  just  far  enough  forward  and  up- 
ward to  permit  the  foot  to  clear  the  ground.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  lengthen  the  stride,  no  forward 
reaching  or  pointing  of  the  toes,  for  such  action 
promotes  tension  and  waste  of  energy.  This  rear- 
leg  lift  is  not  at  all  a  deliberate  backward  throw  or 
kick.  Rather,  it  is  a  natural  and  relaxed  follow- 
through  and  follow-up  of  the  push  of  the  rear  foot 
from  the  ground. 

Length  of  Stride  —  Each  runner  must  determine  by 
experimentation  the  length  of  stride  best  suited  to 
his  physique  and  stamina.  A  short,  economical  stride 
is  of  great  importance.  Obviously,  the  longer  the 
race,  the  more  crucial  economy  of  effort  and  short- 
ness of  stride  become. 


i 


EFFORT  DISTRIBUTION 


An  effort  distribution  chart  for  beginners  on  the  880  yards  and  1  mile. 
880  Yard  Run 

Sprint  Normal  V2  mile  stride  Coast 


Normal  ^  mile  stride 


Sprint 


100  yards 


350  yards 


15  yards 


300  yards 


115  yards 


Ys  effort 

One  Mile  Run 
Run 


5/6    effort 


Normal  1  mile  stride 


%   effort 


Coast 


5/6    effort 


Normal  1  mile  stride 


Full  effort 


Sprint 


i 


mile 


%   mile 


1/16    mile 


mile 


3/16    mile 


5/6    effort 


3/4  effort 


2/3    effort 


5/6    effort 


9/10    effort 


Figure  16.    The  stride  plan  and  body  position 
in  distance  running. 


TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  start  distance  run- 
ning at  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age. 

(2)  Students  should  know  exactly  the  pace  at  which  they 
are  running.    Markers  are  placed  at  the  V4.  V^.  and 


%   points  of  the  race.    The  runner  should  know  the 
pace  he  is  setting  at  these  points  within  a  few  seconds. 

(3)   Students   should   be   well-trained,   so   that   they   may 
finish  strong. 


i 
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RULES 


1.  No  official  or  other  person  within  the  arena  except 
the  delegated  timer  or  the  announcer  shall  call  out 
any   intermediate  times  to  competitors. 

2.  A  competitor  after  voluntarily  leaving  the  track  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  race. 

3.  No  competitor  shall  receive  assistance  from  any 
person. 

4.  No  competitor  shall  cross  in  front  of  another  in  any 


case  until  and  unless  he  is  6  feet  6  inches  ahead  of 
that  competitor.  Any  competitor  wilfully  jostling, 
running  across  or  obstructing  another  competitor  so 
as  to  impede  his  progress  shall  be  disqualified.  If  in 
any  race  a  competitor  is  disqualified  for  any  of  these 
reasons,  the  referee  shall  have  power  to  order  the  race 
to  be  re-run  or,  in  the  case  of  a  heat,  to  permit  any 
competitors  affected  by  the  act  resulting  in  disqualifi- 
cations, to  compete  in  a  subsequent  round  of  the 
race. 


HIGH  JUMP 


There  are  more  individual  variations  in  form  in  the 
high  jump  than  in  any  other  event  on  the  track  and  field 
program.  The  generally  accepted  styles  are  the  Eastern, 
the  Western  and  the  Straddle  forms,  as  well  as  variations 
in  the  details  of  each  of  these.  This  outline  will  deal  with 
the   Straddle   form   of  high  jumping. 


Plans  for  the 
Running  High  Jump 


16' 
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Figure  17.    Stride  plan  for  the  running  high  jump. 

(a)  Approach  —  The  length  of  run  varies  from  12  to 
14  strides.  The  angle  of  approach  is  usually  30 
degrees,  although  some  excellent  high  jumpers 
change  the  angle  to  approximately  40  degrees.  Two 
check  marks  at  8  strides  and  4  strides,  respectively, 
from  the  take-off  spot  are  recommended.  The  speed 
of  the  run  is  gradually  increased  so  that  the  jumper 
is  using  half  effort  at  check  mark  2  and  three- 
quarters  effort  at  the  take-off  point. 


Figure  18.    Proper  method  of  locating  the 
take-off  in  the  high  jump. 


(b)  Addressing  the  Bar  —  The  jumper  should  maintain 
rhythm  when  approaching  the  jump.  As  a  rule 
the  jumper  requires  just  enough  speed  to  carry  the 
body  over  the  crossbar  and  coasts  in  just  before 
the  lift.  There  are  jumpers  however,  who  speed  up 
to  get  a  forceful  lift.  On  the  last  stride,  a  long  one, 
the  right  knee  is  bent,  but  not  sufficient  to  detract 
from   the   leg   swing-up. 

The  jumper  strikes  the  ground  with  the  take-off 
foot  to  obtain  lift.  The  right  leg,  slightly  bent,  is 
swung  high.  Both  arms  are  upward,  the  left  arm 
harmonizing  with  the  right  leg  swing-up.  From 
check  mark  1  the  jumper's  eyes  have  been  focused 
12'  on  the  crossbar. 

As  the  jumper  leaves  the  ground  his  prime  object 
is  to  get  the  right  foot  well  above  the  head.  The 
left  arm  is  drawn  to  a  position  so  that  it  will  not 
strike  the  crossbar.  The  body  is  partially  turned 
after  the  lift. 

(c)  Crossbar  Clearance  —  The  right  leg  swing  is  the 
impetus  for  the  body  turn.  Once  the  right  foot  has 
been  swung  up  properly,  the  chief  concern  of  the 
jumper  will  be  to  get  the  left  leg  over  the  bar.  He 
must  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  bar  with  the  left 
arm.  In  Figure  19  note  how  the  left  arm  is  carried 
across  the  bar.  One  variation  is  to  hold  the  left 
arm  close  to  the  side. 

Some  jumpers  give  a  sharp  kick  when  topping  the 
bar.  'This  requires  precise  timing  to  avoid  touch- 
ing the  bar. 

At  the  straddle  stage  the  left  arm  is  beside  the 
head,  the  right  leg  straight,  left  leg  still  going  up. 

(d)  Landing  —  The  landing  reaction  is  absorbed  by 
both  arms  and  the  right  leg  and  by  a  .slight  roll  to 
reduce  the  jar  and  prevent  danger  of  injury.  (See 
H  and  I.) 


B. 


A. 
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D. 
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I.  H. 

Figrure  19.   A  series  of  acceptable  form  for  the   straddle  style  of  running  high  jump. 


TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  Ropes  held  by  two  students  may  be  employed  to  prac- 
tice style.  A  grass  field  may  be  used  as  a  landing 
area. 

(2)  For  beginners,  place  bar  at  one  foot,  walk  up,  take-off 
and  land  with  a  three-point  landing.  Concentrate  on 
form  only. 


(3)  As  confidence  is  attained,  gradually  raise  bar.    Form 
is  very  important. 

(4)  Most   beginners  have  difficulty    with    the    rear    leg. 
Emphasize  rear  leg  lift. 


RULES 


1.  The    length   of   the   runway    is    unlimited,    but    the 
minimum  length   provided  shall  be  50  feet. 

2.  The  uprights  or  posts  shall  not  be  less  than   12  feet 
and  not  more  than  13  feet  IV^   inches  apart. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  tie,  the  standing  of  competitors  shall 
be  determined  as  follows  : 

a)   The  competitor  with  the  lowest  number  of  jumps 
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at  the  height  at  which    the    tie    occurs    shall    be 
awarded  the  higher  place. 

b)  If  the  tie  still  remains,  the  competitor  with  the 
lowest  total  of  failures  throughout  the  competition 
up  to  and  including  the  height  last  cleared  shall 
be  awarded  the  higher  place. 

c)  If  the  tie  still  remains,  the  competitor  with  the 
lower  total  number  of  jumps   (whether  successful 


i 


or  not)  throughout  the  competition  up  to  and 
including  the  height  last  cleared  shall  be  awarded 
the  higher  place. 

d)   If  the  tie  still   remains  : 

(i)  If  it  concerns  first  place,  the  competitors  tying 
shall  have  one  more  jump  at  the  height  at 
which  they  failed  and,  if  no  decision  is 
reached,  the  bar  shall  be  lowered  or  raised  to 
the  heights  which  shall  be  announced  before 
the  commencement  of  the  competition.  Com- 
petitors so  tying  must  jump  on  each  occasion 
when  deciding  the  tie. 

(ii)  If  it  concerns  any  other  place,  the  competitors 
shall  be  awarded  the  same  place  in  the  com- 
petition. 


Note 


For  the  purpose  of  breaking  ties,  it  is  essential 
that  the  scorer  should  record  clearly  every  jump 
taken  by  each  competitor,  and  whether  it  was  a 
success  or  a  failure. 


4.  All  measurements  must  be  made  with  a  certified  steel 
tape  or  bar.  Heights  shall  be  recorded  to  the  nearest 
quarter  inch  below  the  actual  height  cleared,  i.e. 
fractions  of  less  than  a  quarter-inch  must  be  ignored. 
All  measurements  must  be  made  perpendicularly  from 
the  ground  to  the  upper  side  of  the  crossbar  where  it 
is  lowest. 

5.  A  competitor  may  commence  jumping  at  any  height 
above  the  minimum  height  and  may  jump  at  his  own 
discretion  at  any  subsequent  height.  Three  consecu- 
tive failures,  regardless  of  the  height  at  which  any  of 
such   failures  occur,  disqualify  from  further  jumping. 

Note : 

The  effect  of  this  rule  is  that  a  competitor  may 
forego  his  second  or  third  jumps  or  vaults  at  a  parti- 
cular height  (after  failing  first  time)  and  still  jump 
at  the  subsequent  height. 

6.  Knocking  the  bar  off  the  pegs  or  supports  in  the 
course  of  a  jump  or  vault  or  touching  the  ground 
beyond  the  plane  of  the  uprights  with  any  part  of 
the  body  shall  count  as  a  failure. 


BROAD  JUMP 


Approach 

—  length — determined  by  athlete's  ability  to  acceler- 
ate to  top  speed,  usually  100  to  140  feet. 

—  girls  — 70  to  90  feet. 

—  run    all    out. 

—  athlete  must  feel  like  jumping  when  he  reaches 
the  board. 

Safety  Check  Mark 

—  determined  after  proper  approach  is  established 
by  having  someone  mark  where  the  take-off  foot 
lands,  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  board. 

—  this  lets  the  athlete  know  if  he  is  going  to  hit  the 
board. 

—  it  does  not  mean  speed  up. 

—  the  athlete  should  look  for  the  board  after  hitting 
this  mark,  then  elevate  his  eyes  to  a  level  just 
above  the  horizon,  confident  that  he  will  hit  the 
board. 

Last  Three  or  Four  Strides 

—  athlete  mentally  prepares  for  the  jump. 

—  athlete  curtails  drive  over  the  last  three  strides. 

Take-Off 
Practice 

—  to  hit  the  board  the  athlete  must  PRACTICE, 
PRACTICE. 

—  drive  the  lead  knee  up. 

—  lift  vigorously  with  the  arms. 

—  keep  the  eyes  above  the  horizon. 

—  jump  tall — hit  the  sky  with  the  top  of  the  head, 
NOT  the  forehead. 

N.B.  —  Avoid   backward  lean. 

Flight 

—  need  greater  height  for  hitch-kick  than  for  the 
hang. 

—  hitch-kick  helps  delay  the  jacked  landing  position 
and  hence  gets  the  body  into  a  better  landing 
position. 

—  hitch-kick  movements  should  consist  of  a  vigorous 
punching  up  of  the  knee  and  vigorous  extension 
of  the  leg,  NOT  a  waggling  of  the  feet. 

Three   styles   of  jumping   are   commonly   used  :     the 
"walk  in  the  air"  style,    the  "tuck"  style,    and    the  "hip 


swing"  style.  All  have  essentially  the  same  take-off  and 
landing,  and  it  is  only  in  the  actions  of  the  body  while 
in  flight  that  they  differ. 

In  the  "walk  in  the  air"  style,  the  athlete  simply 
continues  the  movement  of  running,  executing  one  and 
one  half  or  more  steps  in  mid-flight.  The  leg  action 
should  not  begin  until  the  body  is  completely  in  the  air, 
in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  take-off.  The  running 
action  ends  as  both  feet  are  brought  forward  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  landing.  The  arm  action  is  synchronized  with 
the  leg  action,  as  in  running,  and  the  chief  function  of 
the  arms  is  that  of  maintaining  body  balance. 

In  the  "tuck"  style,  both  feet  are  brought  forward, 
with  knees  bent  and  arms  extended  forward  as  the  body 
sails  through  the  air. 

In  the  "hip-swing"  style,  used  by  Eulace  Peacock, 
bring  the  body  into  an  extended  arch  or  "hang"  after  the 
take-off.  As  the  body  reaches  maximum  height,  the  hips 
are  swung  forward.  This  action  assists  in  lifting  both 
legs  forward,  feet  almost  to  hip  level  and  legs  almost  fully 
extended.  The  arms  are  also  extended  fully  and  the  trunk 
is  bent  forward. 

In  any  style  of  jumping,  as  the  body  approaches  the 
pit  for  the  landing,  the  legs  must  be  extended  almost  fully 
forward.  It  is  obviously  desirable  to  keep  the  heels  from 
touching  the  pit  until  the  last  fraction  of  a  second  that 
will  allow  a  good  landing  to  be  made  (i.e.  one  in  which 
no  part  of  the  body  falls  backward  to  touch  the  pit  be- 
hind the  mark  of  the  heels).  Because,  in  the  "tuck"  and 
"hip  swing"  styles  of  jumping,  a  wider  leg  position  helps 
to  keep  balance,  the  feet  should  be  about  a  foot  apart 
during  the  flight  and  to  keep  balance,  the  feet  should  be 
about  a  foot  apart  during  the  flight  and  landing.  In  the 
"walk  in  the  air"  style,  the  feet  tend  to  be  closer  together. 

On  the  three  styles  mentioned,  the  "walk  in  the  air" 
is  currently  the  most  popular  amongst  the  world's  top 
jumpers. 

Landing 

—  force  feet  up  to  hip  level  just  prior  to  landing. 

—  pull  arms  down  and  back  just  prior  to  landing  also. 

—  as  heels  touch  the  ground,  flex  the  knees — throw 
arms  forward — drop  head  down — upper  body  folds 
over. 

Analysis  of  Main   Faults 

Jumping  for  distance  involves  speed  and  its  conver- 
sion into  a  line  of  flight  consistent  with  maintaining  for- 
ward momentum.  The  main  faults  which  prevent  good 
broad  jumping  are  : 
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(a)   Lack  of  speed  and  loss  of  speed  in  the  approach 
run-up. 

Top  sprinting  speed  is  essential  and  can  only  be 
achieved  by  choosing  the  correct  distances  to  run,  and 
consistent  length  and   rhythm  of  stride. 

Speed  may  be  generated  and  lost  at  the  take-off  board 
unless  : 

1.  The  conscious  effort  of  reaching  top  speed  has  been 
forgotten  at  least  three  strides  before  the  board,  and 
is  replaced  by  "coasting"  to  maintain  speed;    and 

2.  Correct  position  for  the  take-off  is  achieved  by 
shortening  the  last  stride  slightly  to  reduce  vertical 
lift  (to  somewhat  less  than  for  high  jump  for  in- 
stance, where  a  long  last  stride  is  used).  At  take-off 
the  foot  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  board;  al- 
though the  heel  touches  first,  there  is  no  pronounced 


heel-toe  role  (as  in  high  jump) ;  the  driving  leg 
should  be  straight  and  the  body  weight  slightly  in 
front  of  the  foot.  Common  faults  :  backward  body 
lean,  head  back,  and  bent  take-off  leg. 

In  the  flight  through  the  air  the  co  -  ordination  of 
upward  thrust  with  continuing  forward  momentum  is 
achieved  by  control  of  the  body  in  the  upright  position. 
This  allows  free  and  synchronized  movements  of  arms 
and  legs  and  prevents  premature  lowering  of  the  legs. 
Exaggerated  movements  of  the  head  and  limbs  will  result 
in  loss  of  balance.  A  forward  tilt  of  the  body  will  force 
legs  down  towards  the  ground. 

Correct  position  and  movements  in  flight  enable  a 
forward  extension  of  the  legs  in  front  of  the  body  and  if 
the  feet  land  closely  together,  the  body  can  be  pulled  for- 
ward with  the  help  of  a  compensating  backward  swing 
of  both  arms. 


Forward  Drive 


Upright  Body 
(Interchange  of  Forward  Leg) 


Leg  Extension 
Forward 


Figure   20.    Excellent  Form. 


TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  First,  using  the  side  of  the  pits  have  the  students  do 
"pop-ups"  for  spring  and  height. 

(2)  Using  take-off  board,  run  five  to  seven  strides,  using 
the  take-off  action  and  jump  for  height  only.  (Keep 
the  knees,  the  head  and  the  chest  up.) 

(3)  Introduce  a  stick  to  jump  over  for  height  and  also 
gradually  move  it  down  the  pit  (barrel  may  be  used). 

(4)  A  hurdle  in  the  pit  is  next.  Students  jump  to  clear 
this. 

(5)  After  good  height  has  been  obtained,  add  the  shoot 
(distance)    to  the  pop-ups.    This  requires  timing. 

(6)  After  the  form,  height  and  distance  have  been  at- 
tained to  a  certain  degree  allow  students  to  run 
through  the  pits  several  times  to  set  up  a  check  mark 
for  starting  point. 

(7)  Speed  —  After  warm-up  exercises,  have  your  students 
run  a  number  of  25  -  40-yard  "all  out"  runs. 

(8) 


Spring  and  height  — 
a)   Standing    broad    jump- 
and    "arm  action". 


emphasize    "leg    spring" 


b) 


c) 


Follow    with    short    approach, 
from  take-off  board. 


"explosive    jump" 


Have  a  student  hold  a  stick  or  cross-bar  at  vary- 
ing heights  and  distances  between  take-off  board 
and  jumping  pit  to  encourage  height. 

(9)   Consistency  of  approach  — 

a)  Starting  from  the  take  -  off  board  have  your 
students  signify  their  natural  take-off  foot,  (right 
or  left)  and  run  all  out,  away  from  pit,  for  ap- 
proximately 25  yards.  Have  a  partner  mark  the 
right  or  left  print  at  this  point.  Re-check  until  a 
degree  of  consistency  is  obtained. 

b)  Reverse  procedure  and  have  partners  check  prints 
in  relation  to  take-off  board.  If  student  is  over 
the  board  move  check  marks  back  approximately 
the  same  distance  and  if  they  are  behind  the  board 
have  them  move  the  check  marks  up. 

c)  Encourage  students  to  strive  for  a  degree  of  con- 
sistency in  their  approach  strides.  If  possible, 
check   number  and   distance  between  strides. 


RULES 


3. 


4. 


The  length  of  the  runway  is  unlimited.    The  length 
provided  shall  not  be  less  than  130  feet. 

The  jumping  pit  shall  have  a  minimum  width  of  nine 
feet. 

The  distance  between  the  take-off  and  the  far  end  of 
the  pit  shall  be  at  least  29^/2  feet. 

The  take-off  board  shall  be  not  less  than  3  feet    3 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  pit. 


5.  Each  competitor  shall  be  allowed  three  trials  and  the 
six  best  shall  be  allowed  three  additional  trials.  No 
competitor  shall  be  allowed  the  additional  trials  un- 
less he  shall  have  registered  at  least  one  fair  jump. 

6.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  second-best  performance  of  the 
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7. 


competitors  tying  shall  decide  the  tie.  If  the  tie  still 
remains,  the  third  best  and  so  on. 
All  jumps  should  be  measured  from  the  nearest  break 
in  the  pit,  made  by  any  part  of  the  body  or  limbs, 
to  the  take-off  (the  actual  measurement  being  taken 
at  the  take-off  line  or  its  extension).  If  in  the  course 
of  landing,  a  competitor  touches  the  ground  outside 
the  pit  nearer  the  take-off  than  the  nearest  break  in 
the  pit  made  by  the  jump,  such  jump  shall  not  be 
measured  but  shall  count  as  a  failure. 
If  any  competitor  touches  the  ground  beyond  the 
take-off  line,  or  take-off  line  extended,  with  any  part 
of  the  body,  whether  running  up  without  jimiping  or 
in  the  act  of  jumping,  it  shall  be  counted  a  failure. 
A  competitor  may  place  marks  to  assist  him  in  his 
run-up  and  take-off. 


TRIPLE  JUMP 


Hop,  Step  and  Jump: 


The  running  hop,  step  and  jump  is  one  of  the  more 
complex  events  in  track  and  field  athletics.  The  approach 
is  basically  the  same  as  for  the  broad  jump  but  there  is 
less  emphasis  on  "coasting"  and  less  need  for  vertical 
movement  in  any  phase  of  the  movements.  The  approach 
should  be  approximately  100  to  125  feet  long. 

The  last  three  or  four  steps  of  the  approach  the 
student  must  maintain  full  momentum  and  yet  be  suffici- 
ently relaxed  and  smooth  to  permit  a  balanced  and  well 
co-ordinated  take-off.  There  is  an  even  greater  need  for 
shifting  the  body  weight  over  laterally  to  the  take-off  foot. 
To  accomplish  this,  there  will  be  a  natural  outward  twist 
of  the  last  foot  before  the  take-off.  No  coaching  is  required. 

Most  jumpers  agree  that  the  take-off  for  the  hop 
should  be  made  from  the  stronger  leg.  This  is  a  matter 
of  individual  choice,  however,  and  should  be  studiously 
tried  both  ways. 

In  the  following  discussion,  the  take-off  foot  will  be 
the  left  leg,  the  step  is  made  over  to  the  right,  and  the 
jump  made  from  the  right  leg.  As  in  the  broad  jump, 
there  is  a  heel-ball-type  roll  of  the  foot  at  the  take-off, 
with  an  upward  and  vigorous  drive  of  the  right  knee  to 
hip  height,  which  is  of  great  aid  in  elevating  the  hips  and 
the  body  as  a  whole.   The  best  take-off  angle  in  the  triple 


jump  is  somewhat  less  than  the  optional  45-degree  angle 
recommended  in  the  broad  jump. 

In  landing  on  the  hop,  there  should  be  no  effort  to 
extend  or  reach  with  the  leg  or  the  foot.  Rather,  the 
momentum  of  the  action  should  produce  distance.  Yet 
there  should  be  a  waiting  "for  the  ground  to  come  up", 
so  to  speak,  rather  than  too  hurried  a  placement  of  the 
foot.  This  implies  that  the  foot,  ankle,  and  knee  "gives" 
in  a  relaxed  action  as  the  landing  is  made  and  yet  re- 
acts with  a  vigorous  foot  stamp  and  upward  knee  exten- 
sion which  will  produce  reasonable  height  on  the  next 
jump. 

The  body  should  be  erect,  although  slightly  forward, 
for  correct  balance.  The  arms  will  be  used  as  an  aid  to 
balance  only,  and  not  as  a  driving  force.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  kept  relatively  close  to  the  body,  where  they 
will  aid  the  over-all  co-ordination. 

The  relative  length  of  the  step  varies  more  than  the 
hop.  The  beginner  has  a  tendency  to  chop  his  step  in 
order  to  maintain  balance  and  momentum.  Greater  length 
in  the  step  is  advocated. 

All  aspects  of  the  jump  should  parallel  those  of  the 
broad  jump.  The  drive  for  height  through  a  take-off  angle 
of  45  degrees,  the  use  of  the  arms  and  legs  achieve  balance 
and  an  economical  landing,  the  maintenance  of  the  feet 
at  the  highest  possible  level  until  the  last  moment  are 
essentials. 


The  three  phases  of  the  hop -step -jump  can  be 
analysed  separately  but  they  should  be  regarded  as  a 
continuing  movement.  No  one  phase  has  priority,  al- 
though in  practice  the  middle  phase  will  be  a  little  shorter 
than  the  other  two.  A  suitable  ratio  for  a  beginner  is 
10:7:10,  which  means  15  feet  6  inches — 11  feet — 15  feet 
6  inches  for  a  moderate  jump  of  42  feet.    It  is  not  un- 


usual to  see  18  feet — 9  feet — 15  feet  for  the  same  42  feet, 
but  with  proper  phasing  this  athlete  who  can  hop  18  feet 
would  quickly  be  capable  of  45  feet  by  way  of  16  feet 
6  inches — 12  feet — 16  feet  6  inches.  A  hop  of  18  feet  in 
its  proper  context  should  produce  50  feet  and  a  Canadian 
record. 


TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  From  starting  position  have  students  practice  correct 
sequence — Be  sure  and  call  out  the  commands  "Hop" 
— "Step"  and  "Jump".  Check  to  see  that  the  take- 
off and  landing  is  on  the  same  foot  as  the  hop. 

(2)  Introduce  a  short  run  along  with 

a)  the  hop 

b)  hop  and  step 

c)  all  three. 


(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


All  out  25  -  40  yard  races  for  speed. 

Determine  check  marks  similar  to  procedure  followed 
in  broad  jump. 

Have  partner  mark  prints  for  hop,  step  and  jump  and 
challenge  students  by  increasing  distance  targets  for 
all  three  as  well  as  striving  for  an  improved  ratio  : 

e.g.  14  -    7-10 
16-10-13. 


2. 


RULES 


The  hop  shall  be  made  so  that  the  competitor  shall 
first  land  upon  the  same  foot  with  which  he  shall 
have  taken  off,  in  the  step  he  shall  land  on  the  other 
foot,  from  which  consequently,  the  jump  is  performed. 

If  the  competitor  while  jumping  touches  the  ground 


with   the   "sleeping"  leg  it  shall  be  considered  as  a 
failure. 

Refer  to  Broad  Jump. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  rules  for  the  Long  Jump 

shall  apply. 
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POLE  VAULT 


Handhold  and  the  Pole  Carry 

Let  us  assume  for  purposes  of  discussion  that  the 
vaulter  is  right-handed.  Then  height  of  the  right  hand- 
hold depends  on  the  height  of  the  bar  and  on  the  vaulter's 
ability  to  carry  the  body  to  a  vertical  position  while  hold- 
ing the  pole.  A  vaulter  with  powerful  arms  can  be  ex- 
pected to  employ  a  high  handhold. 

The  vaulter  should  not  change  the  height  of  the  right- 
hand  grasp  with  each  successive  erection  of  the  crossbar. 


Some  excellent  vaulters  make  use  of  but  two  heights  of 
the  right-hand  grasp — one  for  the  intermediate  crossbar 
height  and  one  for  championship  crossbar  heights.  Other 
prominent  vaulters  confine  themselves  to  one  established 
handhold  regardless  of  the  crossbar  height. 

Measurement  of  the  pole  vault  handhold  is  taken 
from  (take-off  area)  and  not  from  the  point  of  the  vault- 
ing pole.  The  difference  is  about  8  inches,  the  depth  of 
the  pole  plant  trough. 


Figure  21.    Types  of  pole  carry. 


A. — Low  carry;  B. — Intermediate  carry;    C. — High  carry;    D. — Cross-body  carry. 


In  the  high  carry  the  pole  forms  an  angle  of  approxi- 
mately 45  degrees  with  the  ground,  the  intermediate  about 
25  degrees  and  for  the  low  approximately  parallel  with 
the  ground.  The  lower  pole  carry  has  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  short  distance  required  to  lower  the  point. 
The  higher  carry  has  the  advantage  of  efficient  pole  lever- 
age and  balance  during  approach. 

Pole   Vault  Action 

The  vaulter  grasps  the  pole  with  the  right  hand  in 
relation  to  the  crossbar,  at  a  height  that  has  been  deter- 
mined either  through  experience  or  coaching.  Starting  off 
with  the  right  arm  extended  fairly  well  back,  and  the 
pole  at  the  right  side,  the  vaulter  grasps  it  with  his  left 
hand  in  a  position  so  that  the  left  arm  is  in  contact  with 
his  body,  the  elbow  forming  a  right  angle.  This  gives  a 
hand  spread  of  approximately  2V2  to  3  feet.  This  degree 
of  spread  is  usually  employed  for  the  high  pole  carry. 
The  right  hand  should  be  palm  up  and  the  left  hand  palm 
down.  However,  this  applies  only  when  the  pole  is  in  front 
of  the  body  and  parallel  with  the  ground. 


Approach 

4-6-8  Stride  Plan   (Total:    18  Strides) 

Check  marks: 

3  2  1  Start 


1/2  effort 
L      L 


R     R 


12-16- 
ft. 


3/4  effort 
L      L     L 


R     R     R 


-30-36- 
ft. 


9/10  effort 
L      L     L      L 


R     R     R     R 


-56-64- 
ft. 


4'D 


■9-101 
ft. 


Landing 
Area 


-12- 


Figure  22. 


The  4-6-8  Stride  plan  of  approach 
for    the    pole   vault. 


If  the  above  plan  is  to  be  used,  the  vaulter  marks  off 
on  the  runway  three  spots  which  he  aims  to  strike  with 
the  toe  of  his  left  shoe  (take-off  foot).  These  marks  are 
to  be  8,  14,  and  18  strides  from  the  point  of  take-off. 
Starting  with  the  left  foot  on  checkmark  3,  checkmark  2 
is  placed  four  running  strides  toward  the  landing  area; 
checkmark  1  is  placed  six  running  strides  from  check- 
mark 2.  There  remain  eight  running  strides  from  check- 
mark 1  to  the  point  of  the  take-off  (front  spike  marks 
of  the  left  shoe).    The  total  number  of  strides  is  eighteen. 

Pole  Planting 

This  is  the  action  whereby  the  vaulter,  having  attained 
speed,  lowers  the  pole  to  the  V-shaped  apron  of  the  plant- 
ing trough  and  slides  it  forward  to  the  stopping  board  at 
the  rear.  The  target  should  be  midway  between  the  edges 
of  the  board. 

The  last  stride  may  be  shortened,  permitting  body 
weight  to  be  directly  over  the  take-off  foot,  as  it  springs 
from  the  ground. 

When  the  pole  is  lowered,  the  left  hand  is  moved 
close  to  the  right  hand.  Those  vaulters  who  use  the  under- 
hand thrust,  underswing  the  right  hand  forward,  close  to 
the  hip.  Vaulters  who  use  the  over-hand  thrust  bring  the 
right  hand  upward  and  outward  past  the  head  before 
moving    it    forward. 

In  either  case,  the  next  step  is  the  raising  of  the 
hands  above  the  head  and  the  flexing  of  the  elbows  at 
about  right  angles  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  pole  in 
the  trough.  Momentum  must  be  maintained.  The  whole 
action  should  be  smooth  movement. 


Hand  Shift 

By  sliding  the  left  hand  close  to  the  right  hand,  the 
weight  is  more  evenly  distributed  between  the  two  arms. 
In  addition,  a  smoother,  a  more  powerful  and  a  higher 
movement  is  possible. 

The  right  hand  should  be  kept  at  the  same  height 
from   the  start  through  to   the  finish   of  the  action. 
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Foot-Plant  and  Spring 

The  foot-plant  is  flat-footed  with  the  knees  slightly 
bent,  immediately  followed  by  a  push-up  on  the  toes. 
Spring  is  more  readily  obtained  if  the  heel  and  toes  of 
the  left  foot  are  in  line  with  the  point  of  the  pole.  The 
foot  should  be  in  line  with  the  upper  hand  which  is  grasp- 
ing the  pole. 


The  Swing-Up 

The  start  is  knee  lift  of  the  right  leg.  The  left  leg  is 
swung  close  to  the  right  leg  and  for  a  short  period  both 
legs  are  extended,  as  close  to  the  pole  as  possible.  The 
arms  at  right  angles  during  the  foot- plant,  now  are  bent 
very  little,  since  this  permits  an  effective  pendulum-like 
swing. 

The  hips  should  be  flexed  as  they  come  even  with 
the  vaulting  pole,  thus  increasing  the  speed.  At  this  stage 
the  majority  of  vaulters  flex  the  knees  (bringing  them 
toward  the  chest). 

If  a  vaulter  sets  the  take-off  foot  too  far  off  a  centre 
line,  there  is  a  tendency  to  swing  sideways  first  rather 
than  directly  upward. 


Pull-Up 

Arm  strength  is  needed  or  else  speed  and  co-ordina- 
tion to  execute  a  good  pull-up.  A  strong  flexion  of  the 
arms,  raises  the  body  but  this  should  not  be  started  until 
the  hips  reach  the  level  of  the  shoulders.  During  the 
pull-up  the  thighs  and  knees  are  flexed,  but  they  are 
straightened  just  before  going  over  the  crossbar. 


When  the  pole  is  vertical  the  arms  pull  the  body  close. 
The  legs  move  on  up.  The  left  leg,  bent  at  the  knee  is 
forcefully  straightened  and  swung  downward.  The  re- 
action to  the  left  leg  movements  turns  the  left  hip  back- 
ward and  upward  while  the  right  leg  is  swung  backward 
and  upward.  The  reaction  to  the  right  leg  movements 
pushes  the  right  hip  forward  and  downward.  The  com- 
bination of  the  reactions  of  the  scissor-like  movements 
rotates  the  hips. 


Crossbar  Clearance 

At  the  top  of  the  vault,  raise  the  hips  and  drop  the 
feet.  The  feet  are  lowered  to  a  point  about  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  handhold,  but  meantime  the  hands  continue 
to  push  up.  The  chief  objective  is  to  elevate  the  legs  high 
above  the  crossbar.  They  must  be  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
obtain  correct  balance. 


Throw-Away 

The  release  of  the  pole  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  either  the  double-hand  release,  or  the  single-hand 
method,  in  which  the  left  hand  releases  the  pole  while 
force  is  still  being  applied  by  the  right  hand.  In  such  case 
the  right  hand  is  swung  upward  and  backward,  away  from 
the  crossbar. 

The  vaulting  pole  should  be  given  a  flip  so  that  it 
drops  away  from  the  landing  area.  The  throw-away  must 
be  made  so  that  the  pole  does  not  strike  either  the  cross- 
bar or  the  vaulting  standards. 


Body  Turn  and  Leg  Scissors 

Near  the  completion  of  the  pull-up,  the  pole  has 
reached  a  position  approaching  the  vertical.  At  this  in- 
stant, the  body  is  pulled  close  to  the  pole  by  a  flexion 
of  the  arms.  The  forward  and  upward  momentum  of  the 
legs  continues. 


Landing 

If  the  vault  has  been  properly  executed,  the  vaulter, 
relaxed,  will  alight  near  the  middle  of  the  landing  area. 
If  the  body  is  extended,  the  speed  of  the  fall  will  be 
reduced.  Many  good  vaulters  touch  the  landing  area  with 
their  feet  and  roll  backward  on  the  buttocks. 


D. 
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Figure  22.     A  continuation  of  a  series  of  acceptable 
form  for  the  pole  vault. 


TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  Beginners  should  not  worry  about  speed  at  first,  but 
should  try  to  run  comfortably  at  a  moderate  pace. 

(2)  Practice  pole  planting  and  shift  of  the  hands  making 
sure  that  you  are  in  the  proper  position  for  the  take- 
off. 

(3)  Without  the  crossbar,  try  riding  the  pole  through  into 
the  pit.    Make  the  pole  do  the  work.  Check  your  land- 


ing position  to  see  if  you  are  in  a  straight  line  with 
your  run. 

(4)  Still  without  a  crossbar,  try  pulling  up  slightly  as 
the  pole  reaches  the  vertical  and  turning  the  body 
to  face  direction  from  which  you  have  just  come;  then 
push  the  pole  away. 

(5)  Put  the  bar  up  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  five  feet 
and  attempt  to  clear  it. 


RULES 


1.  The  length  of  the  runway  shall  be  not  less  than  130 
feet. 

2.  A  competitor  may  commence  jumping  at  any  height 
above  the  minimvmi  height,  and  may  jump  at  his 
own  discretion  at  any  subsequent  height.  Three  con- 
secutive failures,  regardless  of  the  height  at  which 
any  of  such  failures  occur,  shall  disqualify  the  con- 
testant from  further  jumping. 
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Note : 

The  effect  of  this  rule  is  that  a  competitor  may 
forego  his  second  or  third  vaults  at  a  particular  height 
(after  failing  first  time)  and  still  jump  at  a  sub- 
sequent height. 

3.    In  addition  to  the   failures  mentioned  in  Rule  2,  a 
competitor  shall  fail  if  he: — 


a)  knocks  the  bar  off  the  supports;    or 

b)  leaves  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
vault  and  fails  to  clear  the  bar;    or 

c)  after  leaving  the  ground  places  his  lower  hand 
above  the  upper  one  or  moves  the  upper  hand 
higher  on  the  pole;    or 

d)  touches  with  any  part  of  his  body  or  with  the  pole, 
the  ground  beyond  the  plane  of  the  stop-board, 
of  the  wooden  box. 

Any    competitor   may   have   the   uprights    moved    in 
either   direction,   but  they  may  not  be  moved  more 


than  two  feet  from  the  prolongation  of  the  inside  edge 
of  the  top  of  the  stop-board.  If  the  uprights  are 
moved,  the  judges  should  make  a  re-measurement  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  variation  in  the  height. 

5.  If  in  making  an  attempt  a  competitor's  pole  is  broken, 
it  shall  not  count  as  a  failure. 

6.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  touch  the  pole  unless  it 
is  falling  away  from  the  bar  or  uprights;  otherwise 
if  it  is  touched  the  vault  shall  be  recorded  as  a  failure. 

7.  In  case  of  a  tie,  refer  to  high  jump  section. 


SHOT  PUT 


From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  put  there  are 
a  number  of  distinctive  body  movements.  While  these 
movements  are  discussed  separately,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  they  blend  with  one  another  in  the  execution 
of  a  successful  put.  All  students  must  realize  that  the 
shot  put  is  a  pushing  rather  than  throwing  action. 


the  palm  until  hand  is  sufficiently  developed  to  carry  it 
higher. 

The  Fonville  style  of  shot  putting  will  be  described. 
Foof  Placement 


Preliminary  Movements 

The  value  of  all  preliminary  movements  is  more 
mental  than  physical.  The  establishment  of  a  habit  pat- 
tern permits  complete  concentration  upon  movement  and 
generation  of  force.  To  a  certain  extent  these  movements 
will  aid  relaxation.  Getting  the  "feel  of  the  shot"  is  one 
of  the  activities  performed  by  the  athlete  shortly  before 
assuming  a  stance.  These  movements  are  varied  and 
particular  to  each  individual. 

Handhold 

There  are  several  types  of  handholds  based  on  the 
spread  of  fingers;  two  of  these  are  diagrammed.  The  shot 
should  be  held  in  the  opposite  hand,  and  only  transferred 
into   position   prior  to  the  put. 


A. 


Figure  23.     Styles  of  handholds  for  the  shot. 

Figure  23  A.  represents  the  type  in  which  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  fingers  are  back  of  the  shot.  The  little 
finger  is  bent  and  aids  the  thumb  in  maintaining  lateral 
support.  The  handhold  in  B.  is  more  frequently  used. 
The  first,  second  and  third  fingers  slightly  spread,  are 
likewise  back  of  the  shot,  and  again  the  thumb  prevents 
sideward  movement  of  the  shot.  In  B.  the  little  finger 
not  only  aids  in  maintaining  balance  but  also  contributes 
force  to  forward  and  upward  propulsion.  Experienced 
putters  will  carry  the  shot  well  up  toward  the  fingertips. 
Beginners   are   advised   to  carry   the   shot  lower  down   in 


Figure  24. 

The  Initial  Stance 

The  putter  stands  at  the  back  edge  of  the  circle  with 
his  weight  on  his  right  foot  and  with  the  trunk  bent  slight- 
ly to  the  right  so  that  the  shot  is  directly  over  a  point 
just  outside  the  right  foot.  The  degree  of  knee  bend  varies 
according  to  the  individual's  style  and  build.  Deep  bends 
tend  to  slow  the  glide,  while  slight  bends  sacrifice  power 
for  speed.  The  back  should  be  relatively  straight,  with 
the  buttocks  in  line  with  the  backbone. 


The  Glide 

The  purpose  of  the  glide  or  "body  shift"  is  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  gain  as  much  momentum  as  possible 
while  moving  across  the  circle.  The  shift  is  a  low  glide 
in  which  the  right  foot  barely  clears  the  ground.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  all  movements  parallel  to 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  extending  from  the  rear  to  the 
center  of  the  "toe"  or  "stop"  board. 

For  balance  and  rhythm,  the  putter  takes  one  or  more 
preliminary  leg  swings  by  making  a  vigorous  forward 
swing  of  the  left  leg  before  beginning  the  glide  across  the 
circle.  This  is  followed  immediately  by  a  strong  push  off 
the  right  foot.  As  soon  as  the  right  foot  lands  in  the 
center  of  the  circle,  the  left  foot  should  be  quickly  ground- 
ed. The  glide,  with  its  transference  of  the  body  weight 
to  two  legs  just  before  the  arm  thrust,  combines  leg  and 
body  forces,  and  gives  momentum  to  the  "put".  It  is 
essential  that  the  shot-putter  make  an  acceptable  delivery 
without   any   pause   in  the   forward  movement. 

The  Delivery 

The  glide  and  the  delivery  should  be  a  continuous 
movement  employing  the  action  of  the  legs  and  trunk. 
The   movement   of   the   body   should   be   rapid   before   the 
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arm  thrust  is  begun, 
the  forward  thrust. 


The  right  knee  is  bent  to  assist  in 


The  hips  are  rotated  swiftly  to  the  left  at  the  right 
moment  to  give  maximum  force  to  the  thrust.  If  the  hips 
are  rotated  too  soon,  there  may  be  a  loss  of  force  in  the 
upward  thrust.  The  right  shoulder  will  now  be  lower  than 
the  left  so  that  the  right  elbow,  the  forearm  and  the  right 
shoulder  are  in  line. 

The  shoulders  are  rotated  toward  the  left  and  the 
right  shoulder  lifted  quickly  and  forcefully.  The  push 
from  the  right  foot  continues  and  the  left  leg  is  swung  so 
that  the  foot  is  flush  against  the  stop  board. 

Now  the  shot  is  close  to  the  chin  or  neck  and  power- 
ful force  is  given  to  the  arm  push  through  the  leg  straigh- 
tening and  the  rotation  of  the  body  so  that  the  shot  moves 
upward  in  line  with  the  right  shoulder.  The  eyes  are  look- 
ing toward   the  direction   the  shot  will  follow.    After  the 


shot  has   been  delivered  the  head  drops  forward  so  that 
the  eyes  focus  8  to   15  feet  ahead. 

Re/ease 

In  the  release  the  right  hip,  shoulder  and  the  shot 
are  aligned  and  impetus  is  given  by  wrist  snap  and  finger 
flip. 

After  completion  of  the  release,  the  shot  putter  re- 
gains balance.  This  is  done  by  swinging  the  right  foot 
against  the  stop  board.  The  right  knee  bends  lowering 
the  center  of  body  weight  and  aiding  balance. 

Recovery 

The  right  foot  is  swung  rapidly  against  the  stop  board 
to  help  maintain  balance.  The  left  leg  is  swung  back- 
wards and  to  the  right,  helping  the  putter  to  stay  within 
the  circle. 


i 


Figure  25.     A  continuation  of  a  series  of  acceptable 
form  for  the  shot  put. 


TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  Begin  by  letting  student  hold  the  shot  in  the  correct 
position. 

(2)  Have  student  toss  it  several  times  in  the  air  using 
correct  hold. 

(3)  Using  circle,  throw  from  a  stationary  position.  Stand 
and  throw  emphasizing  the  open  hips,  lift,  pivot  and 
push. 


(4)  Later  introduce  the  glide.  Have  the  students  walk 
through  the  footwork  first  without  shot.  Later,  add 
the  shot.  Gradually  gather  more  momentum  and 
greater  upward  and  outward  thrust  on  the  put. 

(5)  Parallel  lines  drawn  seven  feet  apart  may  be  used 
as  circles  in  your  classes. 

(6)  Students  may  check  each  other's  form. 
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RULES 


> 


1.  The  "put"  shall  be  made  from  a  circle  seven  feet 
in  diameter   (inside  measurement). 

2.  The  shot  shall  be  "put"  from  the  shoulder,  with  one 
hand  only.  It  must  not  be  brought  behind  the  plane 
of  the  shoulders. 

3.  It  shall  be  a  foul  "put",  and  not  allowed  to  count, 
if  competitor,  after  he  has  stepped  into  the  circle  and 
commenced  to  make  a  "put",  touches  the  circle  or 
the  ground  outside  the  circle  with  any  part  of  his 
body,  or  releases  the  shot  in  making  an  attempted 
thrust. 

4.  The   competitor  must  not  leave  the  circle  until  the 


5. 


shot  has  touched  the  ground,  and  he  shall  then,  from 
a  standing  position,  leave  the  circle  from  the  rear 
half,  which  shall  be  indicated  by  a  chalk  line  drawn 
through  the  center  and  extended  outside  the  circle, 
not  less  than  thirty  inches  on  each  side  of  it. 

A  foul  "put",  or  the  release  of  the  shot  in  making 
an  attempt,  shall  be  recorded  as  a  "put",  but  shall 
not  count. 


6.  All  "puts"  from  the  circle,  to  be  valid,  must  fall  with- 
in the  inner  edge  of  the  lines  marking  a  sector  of 
65  degrees,  the  radius  lines  crossing  at  the  centre  of 
the  circle. 


DISCUS 


Preparatory  Activities 

A  short  time  before  assuming  the  throwing  stance, 
the  thrower  "gets  the  feel  of  the  discus".  This  may  con- 
sist of  adjusting  the  spread  of  the  fingers  and  determining 


the  desired  position  of  the  center  of  weight  of  the  imple- 
ment with  respect  to  the  hand.  The  thrower  should  build 
up  a  state  of  self-assurance  in  his  preparation  to  perform 
at  peak  ability.  A  feeling  of  security  may  come  after  a 
number  of  equipment  adjustments  have  been  made. 


Footwork 


Length  of  hop 
approximately 
54  inches 


Throwing  position  — ^(  rt 


Direction  of  throw 


Figure  26.  Footwork  in  the  discus  using  one 
and  one-half  turns.  A  sound  but 
conservative   style 


Handhold 


Figure  27.    The  methods  of  grasping  the  discus — 

(a)  Pressure  evenly  divided  between  the 
fingers, 

(b)  Pressure  on  first  and  second  fingers, 

(c)  Shorter    fingers   detract   from   firm 
grasp. 


B. 
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The  discus  is  held  flat  against  the  palm  with  the 
first  joint  of  each  finger  over  the  edge.  The  fingers  are 
slightly  and  about  evenly  spread  and  grasp  the  edge  firm- 
ly. The  thumb  is  flat  against  the  discus,  in  line  with  the 
forearm.  The  grasp  is  such  that  the  hand  is  either  directly 
over  the  center  of  weight  of  the  discus  or  slightly  behind 
it.  This  provides  for  balance  and  lends  force  to  the  spin 
as  the  discus  is  delivered. 

Initial  Movements  in  the  Circle 

Stepping  into  the  circle  the  thrower  bends  the  knees 
slightly  resting  weight  equally  on  both  feet  while  facing 
the  rear  of  the  circle.  After  one  or  two  trial  swings  of  the 
arm  carrying  the  discus  the  left  foot  is  lifted.  Balance  is 
maintained  by  lifting  and  planting  the  left  foot  and  ex- 
tending or  flexing  the  left  arm. 

The  trunk,  during  the  preliminary  movement  is 
rotated  back  and  to  the  right  then  forward  and  to  the  left. 
The  head  and  eyes  are  turned  to  the  right  by  the  time 
of  delivery.  The  last  preliminary  swing  coincides  with  the 
pivoting  of  the  body  on  the  left  foot.  The  body  follows 
the  direction  of  the  throw.  The  head  and  eyes  turn  to 
the  left  shoulder  to  aid  the  rotation. 

Body  Rotation 

The  athlete  while  pivoting  speedily  on  the  left  foot, 
allows  the  body  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  the  throw.  The 
discus  is  held  at  about  the  height  of  the  hips  and  to  the 
rear,  while  the  right  arm  is  fully  extended.  The  left  arm 
continues  a  balancing  action  and  may  be  either  flexed  or 
extended. 

The  right  leg  is  bent  slightly  and  is  swung  or  thrust 
sharply. 

When  the  athlete  is  facing  the  direction  of  the  throw, 
he  drives  vigorously  off  the  left  foot  to  provide  force  for 
the  rotation  of  the  body  and  its  movement  across  the 
circle.  The  force  of  the  left  leg  thrust  produces  an  un- 
balance which  is  intentional. 

The  left  leg  off  the  ground  continues  its  counter  clock- 
wise movement.  The  left  leg  is  flexed  and  close  to  the 
right  leg. 

When  the  thrower  has  completed  one  full  turn  of  the 
body  (and  again  is  facing  the  rear  of  the  circle),  the 
right  foot  is  brought  rapidly  to  the  ground.  The  pivoting 
action  continues  while  the  left  leg  touches  the  ground  at 
the  front  of  the  circle. 

Throughout  the  period  of  body  rotation,  the  right 
shoulder,  the  right  arm,  and  discus  are  still  following, 
lagging  slightly. 

The  trunk  during  the  rotation  leans  away  from  the 
discus.  The  right  foot  points  in  the  direction  of  the  throw 
after  the  pivot.  The  whole  movement  should  be  smoothly 
executed  with  no  pauses. 


Delivery 

During  delivery  the  left  leg  provides  a  vaulting  action 
which  increases  momentum.  Now  the  right  leg  is  straigh- 
tened and  force  is  applied  by  the  right  foot.  The  weight 
shifts  from   the  right  to  the  left  leg. 

The  delivery  is  started  when  the  discus  is  well  to 
the  rear  of  the  body  and  requires  precision  timing  so 
that  it  is  co-ordinated  with  the  twist  of  the  Ijody  to  the 
left. 

The  left  arm  provides  body  balance. 

Eyes  are  focused  on  a  point  above  the  horizon. 

The  torso  is  rotated  swiftly  to  the  front  in  a  smooth 
movement. 

While  the  discus  is  brought  forward  in  the  delivery, 
the  trunk  is  straightened.  The  force  now  flows  from  the 
right  foot  to  the  leg,  shoulder,  arm  and  hand. 

Release 


Figure   28.    Effort  and   correct  action  in  releasing 
the  discus.    Angle  to  ground  about 
30  degrees. 

The  release  is  made  off  the  first  finger  giving  a  clock- 
wise spin  to  the  disc  and  at  about  shoulder  level  while 
the  head  is  thrown  back  to  follow  the  delivery.  The  left 
arm  provides  balance.  The  shoulders  are  level  and  turned 
to  the  front. 

Recovery 

The  object  of  recovery  is  to  avoid  stepping  on  the 
circle  or  outside  of  it.  To  gain  balance  the  right  foot  is 
placed  near  the  front  edge  of  the  circle  and  the  body 
weight  rests  on  the  right  leg.  The  knees  are  bent  to  lower 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  prevent  unbalance. 

After  the  discus  has  left  the  hand,  the  head  remains 
tilted  backward  so  that  the  eyes  are  focused  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flight  of  the  implement. 


i 


i 
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Figure  29. 


A  continuation  of  a  series  of  acceptable 
form  for  the  discus. 


TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  Begin  by  letting   students  hold   the   discus   with   the 
correct  grip. 

(2)  From  a  standstill  have  students  release  discus,  making 
sure  it  comes  off  index  finger  in  a  clockwise  direction. 

(3)  Using  the  proper  grip  and  release  have  students  roll 
or  bowl  the  discus. 
Using  the  circles,  have  students  practice  swinging  the 


(4) 


2. 


discus  in  a  horizontal  plane  with  palm  down  using 
the  proper  grip. 

(5)  Take  turns  standing  and  throwing  the  discus,  use  an 
open  stance,  so  that  the  hips  can  come  through. 

(6)  Pivot  on  right  foot  and  step  with  left  foot  and  release. 

(7)  Then  introduce  the  IV2   turn. 


RULES 


The  inside  diameter  of  the  circle  shall  be  8  feet  and 
2V^  inches. 

A  white  line  shall  be  drawn  across  the  center  of  the 
circle  and  extended  1  foot  outside  the  circle  dividing 
it  into  front  and  rear  halves. 

A  60-degree  sector  is  marked  out  on  the  ground  from 
the  center  of  the  circle,  and  all  throws  to  be  valid, 


4. 


5. 


must   fall  within  the   inner  edge  of  the  lines  which 

form  that  sector. 

In   making   his   throw,   the   discus  thrower  must  not 

touch  the  top  of  the  ring  or  the  ground  outside  it 

with  any  part  of  his  body. 

He   must   not   leave   the   circle   until   the   discus  has 

landed  and  he  must  do  so  from  a  standing  position 

from  the  rear  half. 


Handhold 


JAVELIN 


Figure  30.    Types  of  handholds  for  the  javelin  throw. 

(a)  Finnish  grasp. 

(b)  American  grasp. 

The  type  of  handhold  that  an  individual  selects 
depends  on  the  length  and  strength  of  his  fingers  and  the 
size  of  the  shaft. 
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The  Carry 


i 


Figure  31.    Types  of  javelin  carry — 

A. — Overshoulder   carry,    point   up. 

B. — Underarm    carry. 

C. — Front  carry,   point  down. 

The  types  of  carry  selected  by  a  competitor  depend 
on  the  ease  with  which  he  can  fit  it  into  the  run,  the 
drawing  back  of  the  arm,  and  the  dehvery.    Usually  the 

(1)   Stride  Plan  and  Approach 

Checkmarks  2 


carry  shown  in  C,  is  associated  with  the  Finnish  form  of 
throw  and  that  shown  in  A.,  is  usually  employed  in  the 
hop-step  style. 


1/2  effort 


Ya  effort 


L-2  L-4 


R-1  R-3  R-5J 


i 


•^ 5  strides ► 

< 22'  to28' ► 


< 8  strides- 

< 48' to  54'- 


(2)   Delivery,   Release   and   Recovery 


■30' to  34' 


Figure  32.    Stride  plan  and  approach. 


Figure  33.    Excellent  action,  Finnish  style.    Note 

effort  to  pull  back  and  around  powerful 
throwing   position. 


As  the  foot  strikes  checkmark  1,  the  competitor 
begins  preparing   for  the  throw. 

On  the  first  count  the  right  foot  is  pointed  ahead  to- 
ward the  arc  from  which  the  throw  is  made.  At  two  the 
left  foot  strikes  the  earth  with  the  toe  of  the  shoe  pointed 
to  the  right.  At  three  the  right  foot  is  swung  around  and 
points  right.  At  four  takes  a  long  stride  with  the  left 
foot  landing  in  the  direction  of  the  throw.  Now  the  right 
foot  touches  ground  and  the  body  is  tipped  backward 
while  body  weight  is  moving  quickly  forward.  On  five  the 
right  foot  halts  body  momentum  while  the  left  foot  and 
leg  move  out  to  the  side  for  balance. 

Now  the  javelin  is  tilted  upward,  the  javelin  arm  is 
straightened  and  lowered  so  that  the  javelin  is  parallel 
to  the  ground.  The  javelin  stays  in  place  while  the  body 
moves  ahead  of  it.  The  throwing  arm  is  now  drawn  back 
and  the  throw  begins  with  the  elbow  leading  the  way. 
The  angle  of  throw  is  about  40  degrees.  The  angle  for 
landing  should  be  about  45  degrees.  The  javelin  is  released 
above  and  in  front  of  the  right  shoulder. 
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Figure  34.    Continuation  of  form  for  the  Finnish 
style  of  javelin  throw. 
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TEACHING  HINTS 


(1)  Have  students  throw  at  a  spot  nearby.  Keep  the  point 
down  and  in,  tail  up  and  out. 

(2)  Move  to  a  spot  further  out,  same  as  above. 

(3)  Throw  for  distance  from  a  standing  position. 


(4)  Walk   up  to  and  take    the    Finnish    cross-step    and 
throw. 

(5)  Short  run,  Finnish  cross-step  and  throw. 

(6)  Approach  at  half  speed,  Finnish  cross-step  and  throw. 

(7)  Approach  at  full  speed. 


RULES 


1.  The  javelin  must  be  thrown  from  behind  an  arc  of 
a  circle  drawn  with  a  radius  of  26  feet  3  inches  (8 
metres).  Such  arc  shall  be  constructed  of  board  or 
metal  2%  inches  (7  cm.)  in  width,  painted  white  and 
sunk  flush  with  the  ground.  Lines  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  the  arc  at  right  angles  to  the 
parallel  lines  marking  the  runway.  These  lines  shall 
be  5  feet  (1.50  m.)  in  length,  and  2%  inches  (7  cm.) 
in  width. 

2.  The  run-up  shall  be  marked  by  two  parallel  lines  13 
feet  IV2  inches  (4  metres)  apart  and  at  the  point 
where  the  run-up  lines  meet  the  scratch  arc  a  straight 
line  shall  be  marked  on  the  ground  at  right  angles 
to  the  run-up  line  extending  outwards  from  the  run- 
up. 

3.  All  throws  to  be  valid  must  fall  within  the  inner 
edge  of  lines  marking  the  sector  set  out  on  the  ground 
by  extending  for  a  distance  of  95  yards  the  lines  from 
the  center  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  arc  is  a  part, 
through  the  points  at  which  the  arc  joins  the  lines 
marking  the  runway.  The  outer  ends  of  the  radii 
lines  should  be  marked  with  flags. 

4.  A  competitor's  throw  must  not  be  marked  and 
measured  if  he  steps  on  the  arc  or  extended  scratch 
lines,  or  if  he  crosses  the  scratch  line  on  the  ground 
marked. 

5.  The  javelin  must  be  held  with  one  hand  only,  and  at 


the  grip,  so  that  the  little  (or  fourth)  finger  is  nearest 
to  the  point.  The  javelin  shall  be  thrown  over  the 
shoulder  or  upper  part  of  the  throwing  arm,  and  must 
not  be  slung  or  hurled. 

6.  At  no  time  after  preparing  to  throw,  and  until  the 
javelin  has  been  discharged,  may  the  competitor  turn 
completely  round  so  that  his  back  is  towards  the 
throwing  arc. 

7.  The  throw  shall  not  be  measured  if  the  point  of  the 
javelin  does  not  strike  the  ground  before  any  part  of 
the  shaft,  or  if  the  competitor  crosses  the  scratch  line 
or  its  extension.  The  competitor  must  not  place  his 
foot  or  feet  upon  the  scratch  line  or  board. 

8.  The  distance  of  the  run  is  unlimited.  A  competitor 
may  place  marks  for  his  run. 

9.  If  the  javelin  breaks,  while  in  the  air,  it  shall  not 
count  as  a  trial  provided  the  throw  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules.  In  order  to  avoid  accidents 
a  safety  sector  covering  the  landing  area  should  be 
roped  off  or  policed  by  officials,  and  instructions  given 
that  implements  must  be  thrown  during  practice,  only 
from  the  arc  or  scratch  line,  or  the  immediate  vicinity 
thereof,  and  must  be  returned  during  practice  or  com- 
petition by  hand  and  not  thrown  back  to  the  starting 
area. 

10.    The  run-up  should  be  level  and  the  minimum  length 
80  feet. 


INDOOR  ACTIVITIES 


BROAD  JUMP  (Long  Jump) 

Pop-Ups 

Run  a  few  steps,  emphasize  take-off  and  high  chest 
raising  with  co-ordinated  arm  swing  up.  Pop  up  into  air. 
Repeat  above,  but  take-off  from  a  bench  or  top  of  a  vault- 
ing box.    Use  mats  or  trampoline  for  landing. 

Run-Ups 

Practice  run-ups  concentrating  on  rhythm,  accelera- 
tion and  shortening  of  last  few  strides  for  the  "Gather". 


(1)  2-4-10    plan. 

(2)  One  checkmark,  8  steps  away. 

TRIPLE  JUMP  (Hop-Step-Jump) 

(1)  Have  class  run  through  steps  involved — try  to  obtain 
rhythm. 

(2)  Have  class  practice  take-off  as  in  the  broad  jump. 

(3)  Using  an  elevated  progression  have  students  run  off 
and  up  from  a  top  of  a  vaulting  box  to  a  vaulting  box 
or  a  pommel  horse  and  then  hitch  kick  in  the  air, 
to  a  two  foot  landing. 


Hitch  Kick 


(4)  Establish  flowing  motion  up  in  the  air.    Practice  foot- 
work. 

(5)  May  use  three  boxes. 
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HIGH  JUMP 

(1)   High  Rebound  Kicks 

a)   run — take-off — rebound  on  same  foot.    Jump  over 
benches,    lines,    ropes. 


(2)   Kick  Boards  or  Ropes 


Kick  board  with  non- take- 
off foot,  use  high  rebound 
kick.  Use  mat  for  take-off 
board. 


SPRINTS 

Practice  starts  indoors  using  home  -  made  starting 
blocks  placed  against  the  wall.  Shuttle  relays  is  another 
technique  that  is  employed.  Student  holding  runner  or 
forming  blocks  is  also  effective  in  learning  the  start. 


RELAYS 

Baton  passing  around  gym. 


^^    Moderate  Speed 


SHOT  PUT 

Circle  on  floor  with  foot  prints  as  guides.  Fill  small 
sandbags   to  offer  some  resistance. 

DISCUS 

Circle  on  floor  as  in  above.  Use  partner  resistance 
exercise.  Discus  may  be  taped  to  hand  for  indoor  use. 
The  turn  may  be  practiced  in  this  manner. 

JAVELIN 

Run  up  or  approach  for  rhythm  and  footwork.  Use 
wands  or  sticks  with  partner  resistance.  A  rubber  or 
elastic  band  nailed  to  wall  or  floor  for  resistance  is  excel- 
lent.   Wall  pulleys  offer  excellent  resistance. 

HURDLES 

(1)   Place  a  box   (basketball  size)   on  floor.    Class  strides 
over  it.    Emphasize  running  over  the  box. 


DISTANCE  RUNNING 

(a)   Paarlauf  running  —  good  conditioner 

Team  —  Stations  vary 

—  5  members — pass  baton  at  each  station 

—  run  for  about  10  minutes 

—  at   9   minutes   whistle   blown.    Person   with 
baton  must  run  remaining  minute. 

1 


(2)   Place  a  second  box  three  to  five  strides  from  first. 
Repeat. 


(b)   Run  a   certain  distance  — 

In  gym  with  use  of  charts  indicating  laps  run 
and  the  addition  of  laps  to  find  mileage  of  each 
session. 


(3)  Place  a  box  on  top  of  first  box  or  use  higher  box. 
Repeat. 

(4)  Repeat  as  in   (3)   increasing  height. 


EVALUATING  TECHNIQUES 


Track  and  field  events  are  self-testing  and  lend  them- 
selves to  periodic  measurement  of  performance.  Records 
of  trials  in  various  events  made  by  students  during  the 
season  provide  evidence  of  each  student's  improvement. 
The  record  can  be  kept  in  a  progress  chart;  it  can  be 
graphed  or  kept  in  the  form  of  T-scale  scores  or  norms 
of  achievement  if  the  latter  are  available.    Further  inter- 


est in  performance  may  be  motivated  through  the  use  of 
class  records  from  other  years,  school,  league  or  national 
records.  Comparing  the  performance  of  an  individual  with 
that  of  previous  years  is  particularly  interesting  to  the 
student  who  is  experiencing  changes  in  physical  structure. 
Such  records  may  be  used  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
some  health  instruction. 
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ALBERTA   SCHOOLS'  ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION 
TRACK  AND   FIELD   RECORDS    (1964) 


Event 

Jr.  Girls 

Sr.  Girls 

Jr.  Boys 

Inter.  Boys 

Sr.  Boys 

Hurdles 

12.9 

12.7 

14.9 

14.3 

13.8 

60  yards 

7.3 

7.4 

100  yards 

11,5 

11.7 

10.2 

9.8 

9.9 

220  yards 

25.3 

25.9 

21.7 

21.6 

22 

440   yards 

51.4 

50.6 

50.1 

880   yards 

203.1 

2:00.8 

1:59.6 

Miles 

4:43.9 

4:39.5 

4:37.8 

High  Jump 

4'  91/2" 

4'  9" 

5'  91/2" 

5'   11" 

6' 

Broad  Jump 

17'  8 1/2" 

16'   11" 

20'  91/2" 

21'  1-1 '4" 

21'  5%" 

Triple  Jump 

41'   ifi" 

42'  21/4" 

42'   10%" 

Pole  Vault 

10'  IVs" 

11'  2" 

11'  21/2" 

Shot 

33'   1/4" 

37' 

52'  53/4" 

42'  41/2" 

45'  31/2" 

Discus 

103'  8 1/4" 

116'  3" 

154'  21/2" 

137'   1%" 

147'   11" 

Javelin 

105'  6" 

100' 

167'   10" 

169'   1" 

159'  4" 

440  yd.  Relay 

52.2 

51.5 

45.9 

44.3 

43.7 

RECOMMENDED   BOOKS  AND    PAMPHLETS 


PERIODICALS 

(1)  The  Athletic  Journal,  6858  Glenwood  Ave,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Edited  by  John  L.  Griffiths,  Jr.  Issued  month- 
ly except  July  and  August.  A  magazine  for  all  sports 
in  high  school  and  college  with  a  tendency  toward  the 
college  level.  Articles  on  track  written  by  successful 
coaches  in  both  high  school  and  college  apijear  fre- 
quently.   Sequence    photographs    are    a    valuable    aid. 

(2)  The  Scholastic  Coach,  7  East  12th  Street,  New  York. 
New  York.  Edited  by  Herman  L.  Masin.  Issued 
monthly  except  July  and  August.  A  magazine  for  all 
sports  in  high  school  and  college  with  a  tendency 
toward  the  secondary  level.  At  least  a  dozen  articles 
each  year  on  track.  Makes  extensive  use  of  sequence 
photographs   showing   techniques. 

(3)  Track  and  Field  News,  P.O.  Box  158,  San  Bruno, 
California.  Edited  by  Cordner  B.  Nelson.  Published 
monthly.  A  remarkable  compendium  of  track  and 
field  competition  and  records  all  over  the  world.  Oc- 
casional article  on  great  moments  in  track  history  as 
of  information  and  confidence  when  talking  track 
well  as  on  methods.  An  exceedingly  valuable  source 
athletics. 


lent  for  the  beginning  coach,  especially  recommended 
as  a   reference  for  sample  weekly  workout  schedules. 

(4)  Track  and  Field  Series,  Ottawa,  Queen's  Printer. 
Available  in  13  books  and  highly  recommended  for 
the  beginning  authority  to  read  as  preparation  for 
learning  the  event. 

(5)  Cromwell,  Dean  B.,  and  Wesson,  Al.,  Championship 
Technique  in  Track  and  Field,  New  York:  Whittlesey 
House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  Second 
Edition.  1949,  312  pages.  A  very  worthwhile  and  in- 
teresting book,  which  breathes  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
man  who  has  coached  more  college  as  well  as  world's 
champions   than   any    other   in   the   world. 

(6)  Stampfl,  P.,  Franz  Stampfl  on  Running,  Toronto, 
McMillan  Co.  Very  readable  and  of  special  interest 
to  those  who  are  in  the  sprints  and  distance  races. 
Schedule    of   workouts    recommended. 

(7)  Canham,  Don  and  Micoleau,  Tyler,  Track  Techniques 
Illustrated     and     Field   Techniques   Illustrated,     New 

York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1952,  96  pages  each.  Each 
of  these  books  features  numerous  and  excellent  draw- 
ings on  each  event  with  short  but  very  sound  corn- 
ments  by  Coach  Canham,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 


BOOKS 

(1)  Doherty,  J.  K.  Modern  Track  and  Field,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  1960.  The  best 
available  book  on  track  and  field  which  covers  every 
aspect.    Recommended   for  all   school   lilararies. 

(2)  Bresnahan,  George  T.,  and  Tuttle,  W.  W.,  Track  and 
Field  Athletics,  St.  Louis:  The  C.  V.  Mosby  Company, 
First  Edition.  1937,  Fifth  Edition,  1960,  500  pages. 
An  amazingly  inclusive  textbook,  which  is  still  of 
value  today  although  its  basic  point  of  view  concern- 
ing track  and  field  techniques  is  that  of  the  early 
1930's. 

(3)  Mortenson,  J.,  and  Cooper,  J.,  Track  and  Field.  En- 
glewood Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  Prentice  Hall  Inc.  Excel- 
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FILMS 

(1)  Loop  Films,  Champions  on  Films,  Wolverine  Sports 
Supply,  3031/2  South  Main  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan.   Write   for   free   catalogue. 

(2)  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Visual  Aids, 
Administration  Building,  Government  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  Films  are  available  on  various 
events.  Recommended  that  the  teacher  write  for  the 
catalogue. 

(3)  Visual  Instruction  Division,  Department  of  Exten- 
sion, University  of  Alberta.  Has  two  silent  films  on 
the  1956  Melbourne  Olympic  Games  showing  all 
events  in  track  and  field.  Recommended  for  use  if 
instructor   is   prepared  to   comment  on  the  events. 


Rythmics  and  Dance 

DANCE  PROGRAM 
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DANCE  PROGRAM 


Physical  Education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
education  program  and  the  dance  program  is  one  phase 
of  the  physical  education  program,  therefore  aims  are 
the  same  for  all  three. 

General  objectives  of  the  dance  program  are: — 

1.  To  develop  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  rhythmic  activi- 
ties. 

2.  To   develop   desirable   social   attitudes,    skills    and 
abilities  through  group  activities. 

3.  To     promote     optimum     physical,     emotional     and 
recreational  development. 

4.  To  increase  body  strength,  co-ordination,  flexibility 
and  control. 


5.    To    develop   efficient   poised   and   graceful    posture 
and  means  of  locomotion. 


Special  Note : 

The  dance  program  should  stress  social  etiquette  for 
dance  activities,  whether  it  be  for  class  periods,  school 
parties   or  other   social   functions. 

Etiquette  may  be  thought  of  as  a  pattern  of  behaviour 
which  is  motivated  by  the  considerate  thing  to  do. 

Knowing  the  socially  acceptable  thing  to  do,  as  well 
as  having  the  ability  and  skill  to  participate,  instills  self- 
confidence  and  poise. 


ORGANIZATION,  PLANNING  AND  PREPARATION   NECESSARY  FOR  THE 
PRESENTATION  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  DANCE  PROGRAM 


A.    The  Total  Dance  Program 

1.  There  is  a  very  definite  need  to  consider  the  total 
dance  program  throughout  the  entire  school  cur- 
riculum.   It  is  suggested  that  a  "check  list"  be 


set  up  for  the  school  so  that  the  dance  program 
will  show  definite  progression  from  year  to  year 
with  only  the  desired  and  planned  amount  of 
repetition,    e.g.  Square  Dance  Unit. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

NAME  OF  DANCE 

YEAR 

YEAR 

YEAR 

YEAR 

YEAR 

YEAR 

Birdie  in  the  Cage 

\^ 

Take  a  Little  Peek 

V^ 

Oh    Johnny 

V 

R 

Split  the  Ring 

^ 

R 

Hot    Time 

R 

Red    Wing 

\^ 

R 

R 

Manana 

\-^ 

R 

Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine 

V^ 

R 

R 

Jessie  Polka  Square 

\^ 

R 

Lady  Be  Good 

\^ 

V-^—  Introduce   and   Teach 


R  —  Repeat  or  Review 


2.    It  is  also  suggested  that  you  set  up  a  check  list  to  keep  a  record  of  the  dances  taught  to  various  classes 
in  the  yearly  program  or  individual  unit.    e.g.  Folk  Dance  Unit. 


NAME  OF  DANCE 


GRADE  VII 
Rooms  1,    8 


GRADE  VII 

Rooms  2,    9 


GRADE  VII 

Rooms  3,    7 


Seven    Jumps 

Virginia    Reel 

Greensleeves 

Chesbogar 

Ace  of  Diamonds 

Circassian  Circle 

Pleskavac 

Mayim 

Norwegian  Mountain  March 


v^v- 


v-^v^-v- 


V-'V^V'^V 


^A  .^ 


v^ 

v^ 
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A  chart  such  as  the  foregoing  may  be  a  necessary 
aid  where  there  are  several  classes  at  one  grade  level 
or  where  there  are  different  t.eachers  involved. 

The  classes  are  listed  at  the  top  of  the  chart 
(Grade  VII— Rooms  1  and  8,  etc.). 

The  check  marks  show  that  one  class  has  not 
done  Seven  Jumps,  one  class  has  tried  it  once,  and 
a  third  class  has  made  two  attempts  at  the  dance. 

A  line  through  the  check  marks  indicates  that  the 
class  has  mastered  the  dance. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  which  dances  may 
be  used  in  a  school-wide  dance  or  social  evening,  or 
which  dances  require  extra  repetitions  of  teaching 
in  particular  classes. 

B.  Orienfation   of   Class 

1.  The  need  of  setting  the  stage  for  sociability  is 
often  great  and  is  always  desirable. 

2.  A  frank  discussion  with  girls  and  boys  classes, 
concerning  enjoyment  and  skills  gained  from  co- 
educational play,  creates  interest  in  combined 
classes.  Some  schools  have  found  it  easier  to 
promote  co-educational  dance  activities  after  social 
relationships  have  had  a  start  in  a  co-educational 
program  of  low  organization  games. 

3.  Enthusiastic  participation  by  both  men  and  women 
teachers  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  best  ways  to 
bring  about  an  acceptance  of  the  idea  by  the 
group. 

C.  Equipment 

1.  Make  certain  your  record  player  or  public  address 
system  is  working.  Use  the  P.  A.  System.  The 
success  of  the  program  is  directly  related  to  the 
participants  ability  to  hear  the  music  and  instruc- 
tor. It  also  saves  on  your  voice,  permits  you  to 
give  clear  instructions  and  provides  better  control 
of  the  group. 

If  money  is  available  and  if  you  can  help  choose 
the  type  of  record  player  to  be  purchased,  one 
with  variable  speed  allowing  record  speed  to  be 
decreased  and  increased  at  complete  will  is  highly 
recommended. 

2.  Have  the  records  on  hand  and  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

3.  Non-participating  students  may  take  charge  of 
the  operation  of  the  record-player.  They  should 
be  given  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  equipment 
and  the  signals  you  will  use  for  starting  and 
stopping  the  music. 

Statement    from    Departmental     Bulletin     (October, 
1954)     re  :    Dancing  — 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion that  rhythmics,  folk  dancing,  tap  dancing, 
and  social  dancing,  although  minor  sections  of 
our  Physical  Education  courses,  serve  a  desirable 
and  useful  purpose  for  the  majority  of  Alberta 
students.  However,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Edxication  that  the  inclusion  of  any  type 
of  dancing  in  Physical  Education  will  not  em- 
barrass anyone. 

Where  the  principal  has  reason  to  believe  that 
danci7ig  would  be  objectionable  to  the  majority 
of  students  or  parents,  its  exclusion  from  the 
program  might  be  considered. 

Principals  may  excuse  students  who  object  to 
danciyig  from  the  dancing  activities  of  the  Physi- 
cal Education  program,  hi  such  cases  students 
will  not  be  deprived  of  standing  and  credits  for 
Physical  Education. 

4.  Storage  and  care  of  records  and  dance  instruc- 
tions. If  possible  obtain  storage  albums  for  single 
records.   Then  set  up  a  master  list  of  records  show- 


ing the  album  and  folder  for  each  record,  e.g.  All 
square  dances  might  be  filed  in  albums  A  and  B 
and  a  specific  record  listed  as  album  B — folder  7. 
(B-7).  It  is  also  desirable  to  set  up  a  loose-leaf 
booklet  to  keep  the  instructions  which  accompany 
many   single   records. 

5.  Piano  accompaniment  has  its  advantages  in  that 
the  pianist  can  play  the  music  at  any  tempo,  can 
repeat  the  music  or  can  isolate  any  part  of  it  for 
practice.  However,  it  is  difficult  for  one  person 
to  act  as  pianist  and  instructor. 

D.  Class  Procedure 

1.  Start  with  material  which  will  include  the  whole 
group   in   a  simple   formation,   e.g.   circle. 

2.  Keep  the  first  dances  simple  and  short. 

3.  Arrange  for  frequent  changes  of  partner  and  dif- 
ferent devices  for  getting  partners  automatically, 
e.g.  Grand  March,  Paul  Jones,  matching  colors, 
initials,  etc. 

4.  Plan  some  new  and  some  review  material  for  each 
class. 

5.  Arrange  the  order  of  dances  to  vary  in  tempo  to 
provide   periods  of  activity   and  rest. 

6.  Plan  for  contrasts  in  formation  and  numbers  in- 
volved in  a  group,  but  not  too  many  in  any  one 
period,  e.g.  circle  dances,  line  dances,  square  sets, 
couple  dances,  mixers. 

7.  Plan  for  time  to  dance  the  skills  learned.  Do  not 
teach  the  entire  session.  Allow  some  time  for 
requests,    questions   and   suggestions. 

8.  Plan  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  or  interest  of  the 
group  by  adding  background  information  about 
the  dance,  pictures  or  costumes  on  bulletin  boards. 

9.  Arrange  for  some  type  of  culminating  activity  at 
the  end  of  the  series  of  lessons  such  as:  a  party, 
a  program  or  get-together  of  several  classes.  (See 
"G"  below.) 

10.    Be    enthusiastic.     Children   should   have    fun   and 
enjoy  these  classes. 

E.  Suggestion  for  Teaching  a  Specific  Dance 

1.  The  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
music,  dance  steps  and  dance  sequence. 

2.  Arrange  the  group  in  the  desired  formation. 

3.  a)   Give  the  name  of  the  dance,  and  any  pertinent 

background    information, 
b)   Sometimes  you  may  wish  to  listen  to  the  music 
to  feel  the  mood,  time,  metre,  etc. 

4.  Demonstrate  or  explain  the  floor  pattern  and 
steps. 

5.  Have  children  attempt  the  dance  by  parts  build- 
ing up  to  the  whole.  Music  may  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher  during  this  section  of 
the  lesson. 

6.  Review  the  dance  at  intervals  for  mastery  and 
enjoyment. 

F.  Contents  of  a  Sample  Lesson  (35  minutes) 

1.  Review  a  well-known  and  well-liked  dance,  e.g. 
Seven  Jumps  or  Pattycake  Polka,  or  review  the 
half-box    progressive   step   in   foxtrot. 

2.  Present  a  new  dance,  e.g.  Solomon  Levi,  Alunelul 
or  Greensleeves,  or  present  new  steps  in  the  fox- 
trot box-step  and  box-turn. 

3.  Whether  you  can  teach  a  third  or  fourth  new 
dance  depends  on  the  simplicity  of  the  dances  and 
the  ability  of  the  students  to  learn. 

4.  Either  review  a  dance  recently  taught  or  a  dance 
requested  by  the  class,  e.g.  All  American  Promen- 
ade, Teton  Mountain  Stomp  or  Mayim. 
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Program  for  Culmination  of  the 
Dance  Unit  or  a  School  Dance 

1.  The  content  and  planning  of  the  program  will  vary 
according   to   the   following   factors  : 

—  whether  it  is  a  class  period,  noon  hour,  after 
school   or   evening   session. 

—  the  number  of  dance  sessions  the  group  has 
previously    experienced. 

—  types  of  dances  to  be  included,  e.g.  square, 
round,   folk,   social. 

2.  Choose  the  suggestions  from  the  following  which 
might   be   applicable   to   a   particular  situation  : 

a)  Work  with  the  group  in  planning  the  program. 

b)  Plan  the  program,  but  make  it  flexible  enough 
to   include  popular   requests. 

c)  A  theme  party  requires  extra  planning  with 
the  possible  use  of  decorations  and  costumes. 

d)  Include  a  specific  plan  for  getting  all  on  the 
dance  floor  and  active.  Select  methods  suitable 
for  the  group. 

For  Partner  Dances  —  Bunny  Hop,  Conga, 
Seven  Jumps,  Pleskavoc  Kolo,  Ciocarlanul, 
Hokey  Pokey,  Alenulul,  Miserlou,  Ten  Pretty 
Girls,  Twelfth  Street  Rag. 

Icebreakers  and  Novel  Ways  of  Getting  Part- 
ners—  Shoe  Dance  (girls  throw  a  shoe  into 
middle  of  floor,  boys  retrieve  a  shoe  and  find 
girl  wearing  its  mate  and  dances  with  her). 
M.C.  calls  for  those  to  dance  together  who 
both  have  blue  eyes,  brown  eyes,  blonde  hair, 
dark  hair,  red  hair,  sweaters,  freckles,  etc., 
until  all  are  dancing.  Ham  and  Eggs  (prepare 
names  that  go  together  such  as  ham  and  eggs. 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  salt  and  pepper,  Jack  and 
Jill,  night  and  day,  etc.  At  a  given  signal, 
find  the  "other  half"  and  dance). 

e)  Intersperse  mixer  dancers  or  activities  where 
new  partners  are  gained  through  exchange,  cut- 
ting  in  or  stealing. 

Mixers  —  All  American  Promenade,  Buzz's 
Mixer,  Paul  Jones,  Pattycake  Polka,  Teton 
Mountain  Stomp. 

Tag  Dances  —  give  the  extra  men  or  women  a 
broom,  lemon,  wastebasket  or  paperbag  to  be 
transferred  when  they  cut  in  on  another  couple. 
Stealing  Partners  —  This  term  is  used  when 
referring  to  cutting  in  during  a  folk,  round 
or  square  dance.  Dancers  try  to  cut  in  during 
an  appropriate  figure  which  will  not  spoil  or 
interrupt  the  dance. 

f)  Arrange  the  program  so  that  there  is  variety 
in  the  order  of  dances,  e.g.  folk,  round,  square, 
social,  patterns,  figures,  tempo,  steps  and  num- 
ber  of   people   involved. 


H.    Evaluation 

There  are  two  aspects  to  be  considered  :    evalua- 
tion  of   the   program   and   evaluation  of  the   student. 

1.  The  teachers  can  evaluate  each  lesson  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  next  lesson  by  answering  the 
following    questions  : 

—  was  anything  omitted  which  should  be  included 
in  the  next  lesson  ? 

—  what  should  be  reviewed  the  next  time  ? 

—  was   the   lesson,   each    part    and    as    a    whole 
successful  ? 

—  what   are   ideas   for   improvement  ? 

2.  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  means 
of  evaluating  the  student.  Too  much  testing  may 
destroy  the  recreational  value  of  the  class  and  be 
too  time  consuming.  However,  some  testing  gives 
the  students  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  know,  may  stimulate  better  learning, 
and  focus  the  teacher's  attention  on  students  who 
need  special  help  and  on  material  that  needs 
review. 

Practical  Tests  measure  the  ability  to  perform  the 
skills  of  a  dance.  Watch  a  selected  small  number 
as  they  perform  a  dance  or  step  or  skill.  Grade 
on  a  one-to-five  scale,  having  set  up  a  standard 
for  each  interval  on  the  scale. 

Written  knowledge  tests  give  every  student  a 
chance  to  show  what  he  has  learned,  although  he 
may  perform  poorly.  Tests  should  be  fairly  objec- 
tive and  include  material  on  etiquette,  funda- 
mental steps,  rhythm,  positions,  dance  patterns 
and  history. 

I.     How  and  Where  to  Acquire  Records 

Your  local  music  store  should  be  able  to  supply 
you  with   listings  of  square,   round,  mixer,   folk  and 
social    dance    records. 
OR    catalogs  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  : 

Canadian   Music   Sales   Corporation  Ltd. 

58  Advance  Road 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Canadian  Folk  Dance  Society 

605  King  Street  W. 

Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

Recommended  reference  books  : 

The  Canadian  Folk  Dance  Society  will  also  supply 
a   list  of  excellent  dance  publications. 
Two  of  the  best  are  : 

A  World  of  Fun — By  Hipps  and  Chappel 
Dance  A  While — By  Pitman,  Harris  and  Waller. 
Also    recommended  : 

Sets  in  Order — the  official  magazine  of  square 
dancing — 462  North  Robertson  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  48,   California. 


MODERN  DANCE 


History 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  this 
kind  of  dance  has  appealed  to  people  who  wished  to 
explore  and  experiment  with  this  art  form.  Such  people 
as  Isadora  Duncan,  Mary  Wigman,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ted 
Shawn,  Pearly  Primus,  Hanya  Holm,  Agnes  de  Mille, 
Jerome  Robbins  and  Jose  Lemon  have  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  this  form  of  dance.  Perhaps  Martha 
Graham  is  one  of  the  greatest  exponents.  In  the  past  two 
decades  modern  dance  has  appeared  in  the  physical  edu- 
cation program,  particularly  for  girls.  It  is  usually  begun 
in  a  school  where  the  teacher  has  had  previous  training. 
This  training  is  certainly  advisable  for  a  teacher  who 
wishes  to  develop  an  extensive  program. 

Objectives 

Modern  Dance  is  a  creative  art  form  and  its  specific 
objective  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
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create   movement   by   using  his   or  her  body   to   express 
ideas,  emotions,  or  meanings. 

Facilities   and  Equipment 

(a)  Any  clear  floor  space  is  suitable. 

(b)  A  record  player  and  a  selection  of  records  is  quite 
adequate. 

(c)  Percussive  instruments,  such  as :  wood  blocks 
drums,  bells,  wooden  sticks  are  excellent  pieces  of 
equipment. 

(d)  The  use  of  a  piano  and  a  pianist  is  ideal,  but  not 
usually  possible. 

Terminology 

(a)  Locomotor  Movements — movements  through  space 
such  as  walking,  galloping,  skipping,  jumping,  leaps 
and  turns. 


(b)  Axial  Movements^movements  in  space  when  the 
body  is  in  a  stationary  position  like  arm  swinging. 

(c)  Axial  -  Locomotor  Movements  —  a  combination  of 
the   two   mentioned   above. 

(d)  Percussive  Movements — movement  that  is  strongly 
marked,  sharp  aggressive  movement  in  which  force 
is  checked  suddenly. 

(e)  Sustained  Movement — movement  that  is  continual 
merging  of   impetus  and   follow-through. 

(f)  Collapse  Movement — movement  that  goes  from  the 
greatest  amount  of  tension  to  complete  relaxation. 

Whole   or   Complete   Presentation 

To  fulfill  the  purpose  of  Modern  Dance,  careful 
planning  must  be  made  for  individual  and  group  com- 
position. The  students  must  have  a  definite  direction 
and  goal  to  seek.  While  some  sessions  are  undertaken 
to  develop  techniques,  others  will  emphasize  use  of 
themes,  or  ideas.  Both  kinds  of  sessions  should  come 
together   to    produce    a    dance    form. 

1.  The    Beginning    Class 

A    lecture    and    discussion    period    to    include  : 

a)  Definition  of  Modern  Dance.  The  film  "West 
Side  Story"  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  theme 
that    was    danced. 

b)  Its  purpose  in  the  Physical  Education  Program. 

c)  Classes  will  work  in  small  groups  of  three  or 
four.  The  emphasis  in  classes  will  be  on  simple 
rhythms,  practicing  and  exploring  movements 
that  are  locomotor,  axial,  axial-locomotor,  per- 
cussive, sustained,  jazz  colla]3sing.  Additional 
emphasis  on  focus,  direction,  use  of  levels  and 
dance  patterns. 

d)  A  major  assignment  to  be  presented  by  each 
small  group  to  conclude  the  unit.  This  assign- 
ment to  consist  of  creating  a  dance  based  on  a 
theme  or  idea.  It  should  be  of  one-minute  dura- 
tion and  include  a  variety  of  movement  that  was 
presented  in  previous  classes,  use  of  levels,  dance 
patterns,  direction  and  focus.  Groups  may  use 
some  costumes  and  props.  Groups  may  use 
records  for  accompaniment.  (Contemporary 
music  is  acceptable.)  They  may  use  a  poem,  or 
drums  or  no  accompaniment.  It  should  be  clear 
and   fairly  simple  in  expressive  movements. 

e)  Conclude  this  session  with  a  discussion,  playing 
a  selection  of  records.  Suggest  to  students  to 
watch  different  kinds  of  choreography  on  televi- 
sion programs  such  as  full  length  performance  of 
ballets  or  variety  shows. 

Allow  the  students  to  work  in  small  groups  of 
their  choice.  This  is  essential  for  the  students 
will  have  to  spend  extra  time  outside  of  their 
class  in  preparation  for  the  major  assignment. 

2.  Accent    in    Rhythm  —  The   Beginning 

a)  Have  the  students  in  small  groups  and  have  them 
clap  out  the  rhythm  of  their  individual  names. 
Make  sure  they  know  which  syllable  or  syllables 
in  each  name  receives  the  accent — the  heavy  beat. 

b)  Introduce  use  of  percussive  instruments  to  beat 
out  the  rhythm  and  to  make  the  accent  in  the 
rhythm  more  meaningful. 

c)  Follow  up  by  having  each  group  choose  one  of 
their  member's  names  and  create  a  very  simple 
dance   pattern   to   that   name. 

d)  Then  have  each  group  present  their  dance  for 
the   rest  of  the   class. 

e)  Further  sessions  might  be  spent  on  using  a  line 
of  poetry,   if   time   permits. 

3.  Developing  a  Vocabulary  of  Movement  — 
The  Beginning 

Organize  the  class  into  four  groups;  assign  each 
group  a  number  and  a  corner  of  the  floor.  Each 
group  when  called  is  to  move  on  the  diagonal  across 
the    floor    to    the    corner    opposite. 


a)  Begin  with  simple  walks;  put  emphasis  on  good 
posture;  focus  and  include  a  few  floor  patterns 
such   as   walk   in   a   circle,  a  square,   zig-zag,  etc. 

b)  Move  on  to  galloping,  sliding,  skipping,  leaping. 
Always  include  a  combination  of  floor  patterns, 
focus,    axial    movement,    groupings,    etc. 

c)  Spend  several  classes  on  these  kinds  of  move- 
ments and  make  sure  the  group  uses  the  floor 
space  so  that  the  teacher  can  see  the  movement 
of  each  individual.  This  is  essential  because  if 
a  student  is  particularly  good  in  a  movement  then 
this  should   be  pointed  out  to  the  entire  class. 

4.  Opportunities  for  Improvisations 

a)  Sustained  Movement.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
class  period  discuss  the  meaning  of  sustained 
movement. 

b)  Give  a  demonstration  of  three  kinds  of  sustained 
movement  and  then  have  the  entire  class  perform 
the    same. 

c)  If  there  is  one  student  performing  this  kind  of 
movement  exceptionally  well,  point  this  out  to 
the  entire  class. 

d)  Follow-up  by  having  students  divide  up  into 
small  groups,  and  give  them  a  specific  a.ssign- 
ment  to  create  a  very  simple  and  short  dance 
pattern,  using  the  three  movements  just  given 
and  add  any  other  movement  they  wish  to  use. 
It  must  have  a  theme  or  central  idea.  Place 
emphasis  on  focus,  direction,  floor  patterns,  levels. 

e)  The  teacher  should  give  encouragement  to  less 
imaginative  groups,  but  only  part  of  the  class 
time    should   be    spent   on   developing   the   dance. 

f)  Music  suitable  to  this  kind  of  movement  could 
be  introduced  at  this  time.  It  usually  helps  the 
students    in    their    dance    improvisation. 

g)  Assign  each  group  the  order  of  performing  their 
dance  to  the  group  as  a  whole. 

h)  Evaluation  of  each  group's  dance  should  point 
out  interesting  transition  of  movement,  adhering 
to  the  theme,  focus  and  floor  patterns.  Sugges- 
tions  should   be   made   as  to   improvements. 

i)  Have  the  groups  re-work  their  dance  with  im- 
provements. 

j)  Improvisations  can  now  be  developed  for  percus- 
sive movements,  jazz  steps,  and  coUasping  move- 
ments by  following  the  outline  given  above  for 
sustained  movement. 

5.  The  Major  Assignment 

a)  Students  should  be  reminded  to  do  work  on  their 
major  assignment  outside  class  time.  Also  the 
teacher  should  repeat  what  she  expects  from  the 
major  assignment.  If  time  permits  opportunity 
could  be  given  to  students  to  work  on  these 
assignments  because  the  groups  may  be  experi- 
encing difficulties  and  this  is  an  ideal  time  to 
give    further   direction    and   encouragement. 

b)  Students  should  be  told  how  their  assignment  will 
be  evaluated:  originality,  variety  of  movement, 
use  of  levels,  variety  of  floor  patterns. 

c)  After  performing  a  major  assignment,  if  the 
group  feels  they  wish  to  re-do  their  dance,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Suggestions  should 
be  made   to  assist   in   improving  the  dance. 

6.  Final    Words 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  a  teacher 
of  this  program  to  relate  to  the  students,  is  that 
she  will  always  appreciate  their  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments  in   this   form   of  dance. 
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GYMNASTICS 
TUMBLING  AND  APPARATUS 
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Gymnastics  of  various  types  have  been  native  to 
many  lands.  The  type  of  ^mnastics  used  in  a  particular 
country  reflects  the  social  climate. 

What  we  now  know  as  gymnastics  found  its  origin 
in  two  basic  places:  one,  ancient  Greece,  and  two,  Ger- 
many. The  more  ancient  origin  concerned  itself  with 
exercises  that  required  little  or  no  equipment.  The  later 
variety  developed  in  Germany  by  GutsMuth  in  1794, 
used  special  equipment  as  its  basis.  A  large  gymnastics 
movement  arising  out  of  a  Germany,  called  the  Turnverine 
dominated   the  scene  under  F.   L.  Jahn's  guidance.    Per 


Hendrik  Ling,  a  Swedish  scholar,  developed  a  series  of 
gymnastics  which  came  to  be  known  as  Medical  Gym- 
nastics. This  slight  out-cropping  in  the  evolution  of 
gymnastics  produced  an  off-shoot  that  eventually  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  rise  of  Sokol  and  mass  participation 
exercises  common  to  European  countries. 

The  result  of  the  preceding,  modified  by  the  Olympics, 
gave  rise  to  gymnastics  as  we  now  know  it,  i.e.,  tumbling, 
apparatus,  free  exercise,  and  mass  participation  exercises. 

The  following  manual  will  only  consider  tumbling 
and    apparatus. 


OBJECTIVES 


The  aims  of  gymnastics,  as  with  all  physical  activities, 
concern  themselves  with  the  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  participant.  Specifically  gymnastics  attempts 
to: 

(a)  develop  the  weaker  portions  of  the  body  not  fully 
affected  by  the  games  approach  to  physical 
education. 

(b)  increase  the  participant's  strength  and  co-ordina- 


tion in  body  control  as  he  moves  himself  through 
space. 

(c)  develop  a  mental  discipline  and  awareness  about 
the  participant's  body  so  that  confidence  and 
personal  success  can  be  achieved. 

(d)  give  the  participant  specific  movements  and  forms 
that  are  basic  to  all  movements  in  the  gymnastics 
field. 


FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Cost  and  the  availability  of  capital  expense  funds  are 
generally  the  limiting  factors  in  the  gymnastics  program. 
It  is  impossible  to  meet  all  the  objectives  of  a  sound 
educational  program  if  the  basic  equipment  is  not  avail- 
able. One  cannot  justify  the  inclusion  of  gymnastics  into 
the  physical  education  program  if  only  a  few  pieces  of 
equipment  are  on  hand.  Flat  mats  and  all  they  have  to 
offer  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  level  do  not 
constitute  a  gymnastics  program. 

For  a  reasonably  well-developed  gymnastics  program 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  the  following  equip- 
ment  should   be   used  : 

(a)  mats  —  enough  so  that  three  can  be  used  on  each 
piece  of  apparatus,  plus  a  single  row  of  three 
mats. 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


beat  boards — (plywood  construction  2' 6"  x  3', 
with  a  3"  -  4"  riser  on  the  front.)  Two  of  these 
are  sufficient. 

spring  boards  —  two  of  these  are  sufficient  for  a 
class  of  30  -  40. 


parallel  bars  —  one  pair  for  a  normal  class. 

(e)  climbing  ropes  —  three  pairs   (6)   of  them.    They 
should   be  hung  so  that  about  6"   actually  rests 


on  the  floor.  Maximum  use  can  be  gained  from 
the  ropes  by  having  them  hung  in  pairs  2'  6"  -  3' 
apart. 

(f)  Swedish  box  horse — using  standard-height  models 
either  with  the  vertical  or  slanted  sides.  Two  of 
these  are  needed,  so  that  one  can  be  used  as  a 
side  horse  and  the  other  as  a  long  horse. 

(g)  horizontal  bar  —  one  bar  is  sufficient.  Since 
these  bars  are  expensive  it  is  to  your  advantage 
if  you  can  construct  them  within  your  area. 
Considerable  success  has  been  gained  with  school 
constructed  high  bars. 

(h)  safety  equipment  —  to  include  one  only  of  each 
of  the  following  items  :  safety  belt,  wrist  straps, 
and  magnesiiun  carbonate. 

Securing  the  equipment  and  designing  a  facility  floor 
plan  to  fit  your  specific  situation  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Standard-size  gymnasiums  are  good  areas,  but  smaller, 
high-ceiling  rooms  are  more  effective.  Equipment  is  hard 
to  put  up  correctly  and  just  as  difficult  to  remove.  There- 
fore if  it  is  possible,  the  gymnastics  area  should  be  set  up 
at  the  beginning  of  the  scheduled  time  and  removed  at 
the  end  of  the  unit. 


TERMINOLOGY 


There  are  many  methods  used  for  the  naming  of 
gymnastic  activities.  However  only  two  are  accepted,  the 
Turnverine  and  position-action,  as  being  legitimate  in 
most  literature.    Examples  are  as  follows  : 

Turnverine  Naming 

1.  Stutz    (on  parallel  bars) 

2.  Cradle    (on  trampoline) 

3.  Barani 


Although  it  is  wise  to  keep  one  method  of  naming 
stunts  and  to  use  it  in  all  phases,  there  comes  a  time 
when  a  name  for  a  group  of  skills  is  more  efficient.  At 
this  level  the  Turnverine  names  are  superior.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  students  and  instructors  who  can 
reach  that  superior  level  will  not  be  using  this  manual. 

Action-Position  Naming 

1.  Swing  through  with  one-half  twist  at  end  of  front 
swing,  regrasp. 

2.  Backdrop,  to  one-half  twist,  to  backdrop. 

3.  Front   somersault   in   pike   position   with   one-half 
twist. 
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SKILLS 


A.   Individual  ^^ 

I.    Tumbling  and  Flat  Mat  Work 

Speed   of    progression   depends   upon   the   class,    and 
the   instructor's  ability  to  teach  the  skills. 

a)  Side  Roll.  Hands  and  knees  on  mat.  To  roll  right, 
straighten  right  leg  out  and  curve  right  arm  under 
chest  toward  left  arm;  roll  and  come  to  all-fours 
position  again. 


Forward  Roll  Tuck.  (Tuck  —  means  the  knees  are 
tucked  under  the  chin  with  the  arms  wrapped 
around  the  knees.)  Begin  in  squatting  position; 
hands  on  mat,  initiate  roll  by  tucking  head,  bending 
arms  until  neck  touches  mat  and  give  a  slight  kick 
with  the  legs.  Hold  tuck  tightly;  gain  speed  in 
tuck  by  pushing  the  hands  hard  on  mat  when  roll 
is  almost  over.  Student  should  come  to  finish  in 
same  position  as  he  started.  Students  who  are  hav- 
ing trouble  are  not  initiating  the  roll  correctly. 
Accentuate  the  tucking  motion. 


(a) 


(b) 


Side  Roll. 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


N^r^::^ 


b)  Three-Man  Shuffle.  Three  men  are  lined  up  facing 
the  same  way  in  the  all-fours  position,  even  with 
each  other.  Center  man  flattens-out  and  rolls  to 
man  on  right  (or  left).  Man  on  right  jumps  up 
over  center  man,  lands  and  rolls.  His  roll  carries 
him  under  the  left-hand  man  who  jumps  over  and 
rolls  towards  the  center  man  who  has  now  become 
the  right  hand  man,  etc.  The  secret  here  is  to 
ensure  that  the  students  clear  the  man  rolling  under 
the  jumping  man.    (Generally  legs  get  caught.) 


II 


(b) 


III 

(b) 
(c) 
(a) 


Three-Man  Shuffle. 


c)  Squat  Through.  Lengthways  on  the  mat  go  into  push- 
up "position  up" — bring  up  rear  and  knees  quickly; 
tuck  up  tightly;  bring  legs  through  to  sitting  posi- 
tion with  hands  at  sides  and  legs  together  straight 
out  in  front. 


(d) 


^    r^      ^     4 


Forward  Roll  Tuck. 

e)  Backward  Roll  Tuck.  Begin  in  squat  position.  Initiate 
roll  by  forcing  weight  backwards  slightly.  Drop 
hands  to  rump  position  at  sides  to  take  up  seat 
landing  position,  then  immediately  place  them  at 
sides  of  head  with  palms  down  and  fingers  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  roll.  Stay  tightly  tucked. 
If  students  cannot  make  it  over,  have  them  straigh- 
ten legs  out  and  hold  them  in  a  wide  spread  posi- 
tion. Legs  held  in  this  manner  will  over-balance 
the  student  in  the  direction  of  the  roll.  Teach  the 
students  to  develop  speed  in  these  basic  rolls. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


%  *^^    Of     ^ 


Backward  Roll  Tuck. 

f)  Forward  Roll  From  Spring.  Address  mat  lengthways; 
bend  knees  slightly  and  hold  hands  low  in  front 
position;  overbalance  forwards  and  straighten  knees 
sharply  while  dropping  head  down  to  mat;  look  at 
the  place  where  the  hands  are  going  to  be  placed; 
place  hands  palm  down  with  fingers  in  the  direction 
of  the  roll;  hold  legs  straight  and  toes  pointed;  tuck 
legs  only  when  in  the  full  sitting  position.  Timed 
to  that,  student  rises  to  feet  from  momentum 
created  by  roll.    He  must  not  hang  on  to  his  knes. 


(a) 


(b) 


'^ V 


% 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


I 


J% 


^     r 


(c) 


^ 


(d) 


Squat  Through. 
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Forward  Roll  From  Spring. 

g)  Backward  Roll  Extension:  As  the  backward  roll,  tuck 
starts  in  the  standing  position;  absorb  sitting  shock 
with  hands,  do  not  tuck  legs  but  hold  the  pike 
position  (legs  are  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  body) 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  roll.  Come  to  stand 
without  bending  legs.    NOTE:   when  this  stunt  is 


h) 


used  in  conjunction  with  the  buck  jump,  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  force  is  exerted  upwards  by  the 
arms. 


k) 


(a)  (b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


^    41 


^ 


Backward  Roll  Extension. 


Buck  Jump.  Executed  by  itself  this  is  difficult  because 
the  students  do  not  have  the  necessary  arm  strength, 
particularly  in  Grades  Seven  and  Eight.  However, 
it  should  always  be  attempted  early  in  the  gym- 
nastics program  because  its  basic  action  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  other  stunts  on  most  pieces 
of  equipment.  Face  long  way  to  the  mat.  Feet  to- 
gether in  standing  position.  I3end  knees  in  prepara- 
tion for  jump.  Bend  forward  from  waist  and  hold 
hands  in  front  in  preparation  for  a  landing.  Jump 
quickly  into  the  near  handstand  position.  Immedi- 
ately snap  hips  and  legs  downwards,  simultaneously 
forcing  upwards  with  the  arms.  Land  on  legs  bent 
at  knees  and  immediately  (without  pause)  jump 
into  the  near  handstand  position  again,  etc. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


{-  ^ 


4-  \ 


Buck  Jump. 


i)    Extension    Dive.    Address    the    mat   long   ways.    With 

the  action  of  a  diver,  (one  step — one  hurdle  step — 
two  foot  take-off) ,  jump  upward  with  body  weight 
forward.  Body  rotates  forwards  around  hips  and 
lands  on  outstretched  hands,  then  chest.  Back 
arches  as  hands  absorb  landing  shock.  Remainder 
of  body  curves  towards  the  ground  slowly. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


-^=^^'^=^) 


4l 


Head  Stand.  (Can  be  gained  in  many  ways.)  From 
Elbow  -  Knee  Balance,  simply  place  forehead  on 
mat  and  extend  legs  upwards.  To  enter  head  stand, 
squat,  facing  mat  lengthways.  Place  hands  as  in 
Elbow  -  Knee  Balance.  Place  head  (forehead)  on 
mat  the  same  distance  forward  from  hands  as  hands 
are  from  each  other.  Rock  weight  forward  and 
extend  legs  upwards.  In  most  of  the  balances  re- 
quiring the  arms  to  be  held  in  a  bent  position,  the 
absolute  control  of  the  elbow  is  essential.  Most  of 
the  problem  arising  from  hand-stands  with  weak 
or  young  students  can  be  remedied  by  stressing 
the  angle  of  the  bent  elbow. 

The  head  stand  can  be  gained  from  the  Sprinter's 
Stance  position.  The  kicking  leg  is  rearmost.  It 
kicks  upwards  and  is  the  pendulum  of  inertia  that 
raises   the   body   into  the   vertical   position. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Head  Stand. 

Fish-Flop  From  Knees.  Requires  that  the  student  take 
their  courage  in  their  mouths  and  keep  a  hyper- 
extended  back.  From  the  kneeling  position,  force 
hips  forward  and  over-extend  back  into  the  great- 
est possible  arch.  Hold  arms  at  shoulder  level  out 
to  the  sides,  also  drawn  tightly  backwards.  Turn 
head  sidewards.  Press  toes  into  floor  lightly  to 
initiate  the  forward  falling  motion.  Continue 
through,  holding  the  arched  position  until  the  for- 
ward motion  is  stopped.  Continued  holding  of  the 
arch  will  allow  the  body  to  exhibit  a  rocking  motion. 


t 


(a) 


(c) 


Fish-Flop  From  Knees. 


Extension  Dive. 


m)  Backward  Roll  to  Fish-Flop.  This  is  accomplished 
by  rolling  backwards  in  the  extension  position.  Then 
as  the  head  is  brought  under  the  body,  quickly 
force  into  the  arch  position.  Momentum  of  body 
will   bring   it   down   in   the   fish-flop   action. 


j)    Elbow  -  Knee  Balance.    Hands  on  floor  facing  the  mat  (^) 

so  that  head  and  shoulders  are  over  mat.  Fingers 
pointing  forward  and  hands  shoulder-width  apart. 
Keep  elbows  well  bent.  Place  knees  on  upper  sur- 
face of  the  elbow  so  that  their  weight  is  directly 
supported  on  the  upper  arm.  Rock  forward  till 
toes  leave  floor.  Maintain  balance  for  short  dura- 
tion, 3  -  5  seconds  with  the  younger  and  weaker 
students  as  the  extreme  wrist  extension  of  this 
balance  irritates  the  wrist.  Unless  performing  a 
pyramid,  there  is  not  much  value  in  holding  simple 
balances   over   extended    periods   of   time.     Attempt  n) 

to  work  to  approximately  10  seconds. 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


-^ 


^ 


Elbow  -  Knee  Balance. 


(d) 


% 


la 


Backward  Roll  to  Fish-Flop 


Head  Stand  and  Lever  Down.  This  is  a  variation  of 
the  basic  head  stand.  It  has  no  value  as  a  stunt 
except  that  it  forces  the  student  to  maintain  balance 
while  the  remainder  of  his  body  is  in  motion. 
Student  comes  to  a  normal  head  stand.  Slowly  at 
first,  then  faster  as  his  ability  and  confidence  build 
up),  he  lowers  his  legs  from  the  hips  and  waist 
(keeping  knees  straight)  till  the  tips  of  his  toes 
touch  the  ground.  He  does  not  place  any  weight 
whatsoever  on  the  ground  with  his  toes.    Then  he 
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p) 


straightens  up   again    into   tiie   normal   head   stand. 
Once  learned,  the  student  could  do  this  indefinitely. 


(a) 


/ 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


^  yk 


^    ii 


Head  Stand  and  Lever  Down. 


o)  Backward  Roll  to  Head  Stand.  This  is  accomplished 
by  doing  a  backward  roll  extension.  As  the  head  is 
brought  through,  it  is  quickly  placed  firmly  upon 
the  mat  and  body  is  stabilized  in  the  normal  head- 
stand   position. 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 


Backward  Roll  to  Head  Stand. 

Hand  Stand  -  4  Seconds.  This  is  difficult  for  begin- 
ners and  for  advanced  gymnasts  who  are  out  of 
practice.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  enter  the  hand 
stand  is  without  the  use  of  the  mat  and  from  the 
standing  position.  With  arms  held  out  in  prepara- 
tion for  touching  the  floor,  walk  forward  bending 
from  the  waist.  Drop  hands  quickly  to  floor  and 
swing  rearmost  leg  upwards  behind  body.  Attempt 
to  extend  soles  of  feet  towards  ceiling  as  hard  as 
possible.  Press  on  floor  or  mat  firmly  with  leading 
edge  of  palm  and  fingers.  Fight  to  maintain  balance 
and  resist  walking  motion.  The  general  lack  of 
success  with  beginners  in  this  stunt  results  from 
weak  arm  extension  muscles,  and  an  inability  to 
use   the   legs  as  a   balancing  apparatus. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Hand  Stand  -  4  Seconds. 

q)  Neckspring  with  Mat.  This  makes  use  of  a  rolled-up 
mat  as  a  method  of  raising  the  student's  center  of 
gravity  sufficiently  high  that  poor  execution  of  the 
stunt  can  bring  some  measure  of  success.  It  is  far 
simpler  to  use  this  device  and  gain  some  flexibility 
in  your  program  than  to  individually  spot  each 
student  by  yourself. 

Have  the  student  approach  the  mat  and  place  hands 
shoulder  -  width  apart,  fingers  pointing  forward. 
Keep  the  feet  together.  Using  the  two- foot  take-off, 
have  student  place  the  base  of  his  neck  upon  the 
mat  directly  between  his  hands.  By  rolling  forward 
slightly  in  this  position,  his  feet  will  rise  from  the 
floor.  If  he  is  relaxed,  he  will  be  in  a  pike  position 
with  the  bulk  of  his  weight  resting  on  the  base  of 
his  neck  and  upper  shoulders.  At  this  point,  his 
hands  are  used  to  stabilize  the  body  sideways  only. 
If  you  can  make  the  students  stop  at  this  point 
and  think  about  their  body  position  and  so  on,  they 
will  progress  without  too  much  difficulty.  Continu- 
ing, tell  the  student  to  let  his  body  roll  forward 
until  the  hips  are  well  advanced  in  relation  to  the 
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remainder  of  the  body.  Then,  and  only  then,  ask 
for  a  deliberate,  sharp,  whipping  flownwards  of 
the  legs  in  the  direction  of  the  roll.  This  action 
is  immediately  followed  by  extreme  pressure  against 
the  mat  with  the  hands  so  that  the  upper  body  is 
assisted  in  rising  to  the  stand  position.  To  whip 
the  legs  before  the  hips  are  far  enough  advanced, 
or  to  force  upwards  with  the  hands  before  the  leg 
whip,  is  fatal  to  success.  There  are  many  ways 
to  spot  this  stunt.  A  good  tip  to  students  and 
instructors  with  regard  to  spotting  any  spring 
motion  is  that  you  should  not  help  the  student  at 
any  phase  by  grasping,  pulling  or  lifting.  Clearly, 
your  job  is  one  of  protection  and  not  one  of  assis- 
tance. Do  not  be  fooled  into  helping  the  student 
into  sloppy  habits  by  your  desire  to  make  him 
successful  the  vejy  first  time. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


^  ^ 


Neckspring  with  Mat. 

r)  Headspring  from  Mat.  This  can  be  approached  in  the 
same  method  as  the  neckspring  from  the  mat. 
Probably  the  most  important  point  to  remember 
in  this  stunt  is  that  the  forehead  should  be  placed 
upon  the  mat  rather  than  the  back  of  the  head. 
A  two-  or  three-step  approach  may  be  used  here, 
again  with  the  two-foot  take-off.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  leg  whip  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible  and 
that  the  legs  be  whipped  with  great  force.  A  good 
point  to  stress  with  the  students  is  a  two-foot  still 
landing.  No  foot  shuffling  is  allowed  after  the 
landing. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


t 


Headspring  from  Mat. 


s)  Nip  -  Up.  This  is  well  included,  as  a  method  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  students  are  whipping  their  legs  cor- 
rectly. In  effect  the  nip-up  is  the  latter  half  of  a 
neck-spring.  Stress  this  point.  When  students  have 
thought  about  it,  it  may  make  the  transition  of  the 
spring  from  the  rolled-up  mat  to  the  flat  mat  easier. 
Student  stretches  lengthways  on  mat,  in  supine 
position.  Hands  are  placed  directly  above  shoul- 
ders, palms  down  and  fingers  pointing  down  the 
back.  Draw  legs  over  the  head  so  that  they  nearly 
touch  the  floor  beyond  the  head.  The  object  here 
is  to  ascertain  that  the  buttocks  and  lower  back  are 
raised  cleanly  off  the  floor.  With  a  downwards 
whip  of  the  legs  followed  by  a  sharp  upwards  forc- 
ing with  the  hands,  raise  the  body  from  the  floor. 
If  student  is  unable  to  do  this  stunt,  generally  it 
results  from  the  back  and  hips  rolling  towards  the 
mat  rather  than  the  sharp  upwards  motion  caused 
by  the  downwards  whip  of  the  legs. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


r>» 


(e) 


i 


Nip  -  Up. 


t)  Bent  Arm  Handspring.  Using  the  mat  requires  a 
short  run  particularly  when  leg  strength  or  in- 
experience in  raising  the  hips  above  the  head  is  a 
predominant  factor.  As  in  the  neck  and  head 
springs,  (from  the  mat),  delaying  of  the  leg  whip 
is  of  prime  concern.  Most  neck  injuries  from  spring 
stunts  are  caused  by  opening  too  quickly  of  the 
pike  position  and  extension  of  the  arms.  Whip 
delay  is  imperative.  As  the  student  approaches 
the  mat,  he  places  his  hands  only,  shoulder  width 
apart,  on  the  mat.  He  must  look  towards  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  rather  than  duck  his  head  as  is  the 
tendency.  Continual  arm  pressure  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  the  head  does  not  touch  the  mat. 
Particularly  here,  you  should  not  aid  the  student 
through  this  stunt.  Rather,  spot  him  so  that  he 
will  not  injure  himself.  By  some  slight  experiment- 
ing with  skilled  students  you  can  vary  the  spot 
procedure  until  one  of  minimum  help  and  maxi- 
mum protection   is  developed. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Bent  Arm  Handspring. 

u)  All  Springs  Unassisted.  Proceed  with  the  neckspring, 
headspring,  bent  arm  handspring,  and  finally  the 
straight-arm  handspring.  In  all  cases,  attempt  them 
at  a  slow  speed  and  short  run.  The  spotting  pro- 
cedure will  change  somewhat  to  the  more  mobile 
forms  of  the  springs.  Essentially  these  springs  are 
the  same  as  those  requiring  the  rolled  mat  assists. 
Students  will  generally  be  unsuccessful  until  they 
whip  their  legs  downwards  with  extreme  force  and 
speed.  The  only  variation  in  spring  method  arises 
with  the  straight-arm  hand  spring.  Its  motion  is 
produced  by  a  short  fast  run,  a  sharp,  downward 
drive  of  the  hands  on  the  mat,  and  a  comparatively 
straight  body.  The  leg  whip  action  and  the  pike 
position  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  It  is  the  take-off 
momentum  and  spinning  act  on  from  take-off  that 
is  important.  This  is  not  a  beginner's  stunt.  Of 
course  the  arms  are  to  be  kept  straight. 

v)  Cartwheel.  This  is  a  difficult  stunt  to  demonstrate 
because  its  view  disguises  a  relatively  simple  action. 
Best  success  by  this  writer  has  been  achieved  by 
having  the  students  attempt  a  hand  stand  from  the 
side  rather  than  from  the  normal  forward  approach. 
Following,  they  generally  continue  and  come  out 
of  the  partial  handstand  by  the  side.  The  wheel 
pattern  is  hand,  hand,  foot,  foot.  Student  addresses 
mat  lengthways;  with  arms  outstretched  to  sides 
and  with  some  speed  he  places  his  hand  (does  not 
matter  which  one)   on  the  mat.    With  a  sidewards 


*•       (a)  ^       I    ^ 


(d) 


(e) 
Cartwheel. 


(f) 


and  upwards  pendulum  motion  of  the  leg  on  the 
opposite  side  he  raises  his  hips  and  legs  above  his 
head.  Keeping  his  back  straight  or  slightly  hyper- 
extended,  he  places  the  second  hand  down  on  the 
mat.  He  is  now  in  a  handstand  position  sideways 
on  the  mat.  Continuing,  the  leg  that  initiated  the 
upwards  motion  continues  wide  and  stretches  for 
the  mat  beyond  the  hands.  The  trailing  foot  fol- 
lows to  land  beside  and  the  hands  pull  away  from 
the  mat.  Faults  generally  are  :  1.  failure  to  extend 
and  hyperextend  the  body,  2.  failure  to  develop 
enough  rotating  motion  with  the  leading  leg  to 
bring   the   student  up   into   the  handstand   position. 

w)  Round-Off.  This  is  a  streamlined  version  of  the  cart- 
wheel. Using  a  short  run  and  a  one  foot  take-off, 
place  both  hands  sharply  on  the  mat  tightly  to- 
gether. Bring  feet  over  head  in  the  cartwheel 
motion  but  keep  feet  together.  After  feet  reach  the 
vertical  position,  snap  them  down  sharply  to  the 
mat.  A  one-quarter  twisting  motion  will  result,  to 
the  end  that  the  student  faces  towards  the  direction 
from  which  he  came. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


>^ 
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(d)  (e) 

Round-Off. 

x)  Forearm  Balances,  and  Presses  to  Handstand.  These 
are  just  variations  of  the  basic  balances.  When  the 
students  can  do  the  headstand  and  handstand 
easily,  the  forearm  balances  do  not  present  an 
obstacle.  The  forearm  balance  is  essentially  the 
headstand  except  the  forearms  form  the  base,  along 
with  the  head,  of  the  balance.  The  tiger  stand  is 
a  handstand  using  the  forearms  (pointing  straight 
ahead  and  parallel  to  each  other),  as  the  base 
instead  of  the  palms  and  fingers. 

The  presses  from  the  prone  position  to  the  various 
balances  require  excellent  body  control  and  con- 
siderable strength.  They  are,  however,  not  beyond 
the  skilled  performer  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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Forearm  Balances. 

v)  Further  Skills.  In  tumbling,  (flat  mats),  a  deeper  and 
a  broader  scope  could  be  used.  The  selection  shown 
above  were  chosen  because  each  skill  is  necessary 
for  further  development  in  tumbling  and  apparatus. 
Many  of  the  skills  have  a  direct  carry-over  into 
the  appartus  field.  No  effort  is  made  to  describe 
dual  or  greater  participation  stunts.  As  this  is  an 
elementary  course  in  tumbling,  pyramids,  routines, 
and  competitive  devices  have  no  part. 
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II.   Vaulting 

Long  box  —  side  box  —  with  beat  board  —  without 
the  use  of  beat  board  —  with  the  springboard. 

It  is  Hicely  that  every  gymnastics  teacher  remembers 
best  the  sl<ills  and  stunts  taught  to  him  by  his  P.  T. 
teacher.  However,  we  shall  include  here  only  those  which 
develop  skill  in  : 

a)  The  Side  Box.  All  skills  to  be  developed  as  far  as 
possible  using  the  beat  board  first,  then  the  spring- 
board. Good  footwork  on  the  approach  and  take-off 
are  not  natural  skills.  They  must  be  learned.  It 
is  better  to  take  a  little  time  early  in  vaulting 
to  develop  these  basic  skills,  than  to  discover  errors 
in  technique  appearing  when  the  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  stunts  are  introduced. 
Knee  On  -  Knee  Off.  Short  run,  two-foot  take-off. 
Place  hands  on  box  at  either  sides  of  body  while 
in  the  act  of  springing.  Land  on  box  with  knees 
together  in  kneeling  position.  Remove  hands, 
swing  them  backwards  as  far  as  possible,  keep 
arms  straight,  then  swing  them  down  and  for- 
ward creating  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
momentum.  As  the  arms  continue  forwards  and 
upwards  in  front  of  the  body,  straighten  legs 
sharply  by  pressing  on  the  box  with  the  front 
of  the  lower  legs.  Land  on  the  mat  with  the 
arms  held  in  a  'Y'  position  above  the  head  and 
legs  together. 


(c) 


1. 


O 


Knee  On  -  Knee  Off. 


Squat  Vault.  This  usees  the  same  action  as  the 
Knee  On  -  Knee  Off  in  that  the  hands  are  placed 
on  the  box  while  in  the  act  of  springing.  Fingers 
are  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  vault.  Legs 
are  tucked  up  tightly  under  the  body  and 
brought  through,  over  the  box  without  touching 
it.  Students  who  are  having  difficulty  in  work- 
ing their  legs  through  do  not  have  their  hips 
high  enough,  as  a  rule.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  a  high  hip  lift  will  assist  most  vaults. 
Take  hands  off  the  box  as  quickly  as  possible, 
bringing  them  into  the  'Y'  position. 


(a) 


-^ 


(c) 


O 


Squat  Vault. 


3.  Straddle  Vault.  Again  the  hands  are  placed  upon 
the  box,  this  time  with  the  hands  together  in 
center  of  the  box.  The  legs  are  brought  stiffly 
and  widely  to  the  sides,  high  enough  so  that  the 
toes  do  not  catch  the  top  of  the  box.  Again  the 
hips  must  be  extremely  high.  The  straddle  or 
splitting  motion  of  the  legs  is  important  and 
should  be  stressed.  The  generally  accepted 
method  of  spotting  the  straddle  vault  is  to  stand 
directly  in  front  of  the  box  and  place  your  hands 
on  the  chest  or  under  the  arm  pits  of  the 
vaulter.  Land  with  legs  together  and  the  hands 
in  the  'Y'  position. 


^3 


Rear  Vault.  There  are  two  methods  of  doing  the 
rear  vault.  In  the  easiest  one,  the  legs  are 
brought  to  one  side,  keeping  them  close  together 
and  straight,  while  the  upper  body  remains  ver- 
tical. In  effect,  the  buttocks  passes  over  the  box 
in  a  sitting  position.  They  do  not,  however, 
touch  the  box  in  any  manner.  Once  the  legs 
have  been  swung  around  to  the  front  of  the  box, 
the  hands  press  firmly  on  the  box  to  force  the 
body  away  and  into  the  standing  'Y'  position. 
Needless  to  say,  while  the  legs  are  being  trans- 
ported over  the  box,  the  body  weight  is  supported 
by  the  hands  only. 

The  more  difficult  rear  vault  has  the  same  two- 
foot  take-off,  the  same  closing  and  swinging  to 
one  side  of  the  legs,  and  the  same  action  of  hand 
support  to  allow  the  rear  to  pass  over  the  box. 
It  differs  in  that  the  student  pushes  away  from 
the  box  with  a  one-quarter  turn  to  land  facing 
the  same  direction  his  legs  swung  while  going 
over  the  box.  Landing  is  made  with  the  hand 
closest  to  the  box  resting  on  it  and  the  furthest 
hand  in  the  'Y'  position. 


(a) 


h 
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(c) 


(d) 


Rear  Vault. 


5.  Side  Vault.  It  contains  many  elements  of  the  rear 
vault.  Essentially  it  is  the  same  as  the  simple 
rear  vault  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  body. 
In  the  side  vault,  the  upper  body  is  horizontal 
to  the  box  rather  than  vertical  as  in  the  rear 
vault.  This  vault  uses  the  two-foot  take-off  and 
the  closing  and  swing  of  the  legs  to  one  side. 
The  upper  body  follows  this  side-swing  motion 
so  that  when  the  student  is  half  way  over  the 
the  box  his  complete  side  is  parallel  to  the  box. 
Naturally  the  uppermost  arm  is  cut  away  from 
the  box  by  his  body  and  the  student  appears 
momentarily  supported  by  the  lower  arm.  Once 
the  body  clears  the  box  the  student  must  change 
it  to  the  vertical  position  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  landing  is  executed  with  both  feet  together 
and  the  hands  held  in  the  'Y'  position.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  this  vault  is  the  pulling 
of  the  body  to  the  vertical  position. 


(a) 


(b) 


£ZZ\ 


Straddle  Vault. 


Side  Vault. 

6.  The  Front  Vaults.  These  are  the  vaults  generally 
done  by  students  who  have  had  no  formal  train- 
ing in  Swedish  Box.  They  seem  to  be  a  natural 
reaction  and  activity  to  follow  when  faced  with 
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the  side  box.  The  student  uses  the  short  run 
and  the  two-foot  take-off.  Instead  of  the  hands 
being  placed  in  the  normal  position,  with  the 
palms  down  and  fingers  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  travel,  they  are  placed  sideways  on  the  box, 
palms  down.  The  hands  are  placed  on  the  lead- 
ing and  trailing  edges  of  the  box.  Fingers  may 
extend  over  the  edge  somewhat.  In  any  event, 
the  hand  points  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
head   in  the  front  vaults. 

Front  vaults  are  of  three  types,  the  low,  the 
medium  and  the  high.  In  degrees  they  are  zero, 
forty- five,  and  ninety. 

a)  Low  Front  Vault.  This  is  the  most  difficult  of 
the  front  vaults  because  the  hips  must  be 
raised  so  that  when  the  body  is  over  the  box; 
it  is  exactly  parallel  to  it.  In  the  front  vaults, 
as  one  can  imagine  from  the  hand  position, 
the  front  (stomach)  of  the  student  is  facing 
the  box.  In  the  low  front  vault,  the  studeiit 
appears  like  a  person  in  the  push-up  "posi- 
tion up",  i.e.,  the  arms  held  rigidly  straight. 
His  feet,  however,  are  even  with  his  shoul- 
ders. The  vault  ends  with  the  student  push- 
ing slightly  on  the  box  with  his  hands  so 
that  he  lands  in  the  upright  position.  The 
near  hand  remains  on  the  box  while  the 
furthest  hand  assumes  the  one-half  'Y'  posi- 
tion. 


(a) 


'r-  <^  — 
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Low  Front  Vault. 

b)  Medium  Front  Vault.  This  is  the  easiest  front 
vault.  It  is  imperative  that  the  hips  are  raised 
very  high.  The  practiced  vaulter  may  arch 
his  back  as  with  rigid  and  vertical  arms  his 
body  assume  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the 
box.  Less  experienced  vaulters  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lazy  legs  so  they  appear  in  the 
piked  position. 


(a) 
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Medium  Front  Vault. 

c)  High  Front  Vault.  This  is  simply  a  handstand 
on  the  box  done  from  the  side.  The  greatest 
difficulty  once  the  students  can  raise  their 
hips  and  legs  high  enough,  is  that  of  pushing 
away  from  the  box.  The  body  must  revolve 
one-half  turn  so  that  the  feet  rather  than  the 
head  lands  on  the  mat.  As  with  the  other 
front  vaults,  the  innermost  hand  stays  on 
the  box  while  the  outermost  one  assumes  the 
one-half  'Y'   position. 


t 


(b) 
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High  Front  Vault. 


Extension  Squat  Through  Vault.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  of  the  simple  vaults  using  the  two-foot 
take-off.  Hands  are  placed  on  the  box  palms 
down  and  in  the  direction  of  the  vault.  The 
student  springs  to  a  full  handstand,  holding 
that  position  momentarily.  Then,  he  moves  his 
weight  ever  so  slowly  forward  till  he  begins  to 
over-balance.  This  movement  is  necessary  so 
that  he  will  clear  the  box  and  not  land  on  it 
as  he  comes  down.  The  legs  are  now  piked  or 
tucked  and  the  body  brought  through  between 
the  arms  and  box  (squat).  The  arms  are  brought 
quickly  away  from  the  box  so  that  the  body 
assumes  the  standing  'Y'  position. 


(a) 


(b) 


i 


(c) 


(d) 
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Extension  Squat. 


Thief  Vault.  This  is  the  only  single  leg  take-off 
vault  that  will  be  described  in  the  elementary 
course.  The  use  of  the  spring  board  should  be 
avoided  in  this  vault,  although  it  can  be  used  if 
it  is  placed  some  three  to  four  feet  away  from 
the  box.  The  object  of  this  stunt  is  to  vault 
over  the  box  much  the  same  as  the  hurdler  does. 
A  simple  teaching  progression  successfully  used 
is  to  have  the  students  run  a  goodly  distance 
in  their  approach  to  the  box,  take-off  v/ith  one 
foot  and  place  the  other  on  the  box  as  they 
vault  through  the  air,  and  land  with  the  same 
foot  used  to  take-off  with.  Without  breaking 
stride,  they  continue  around  to  approach  the 
box  and  do  the  same  thing  again.  When  the 
students  have  confidence  in  that  manoeuver, 
increase  the  skill  by  having  them  not  touch  the 
box  at  all,  landing  on  the  foot  opposite  the  take- 
off foot.  Use  the  same  pattern  of  run — vault — 
run — etc.  Continuing,  have  students  hurdle  the 
box  but  this  time  bring  legs  together  in  the  air 
and  land  on  both  legs.  Two  things  wiU  now 
happen.  First,  the  students  (some  of  them)  will 
have  their  legs  leading  the  remainder  of  their 
bodies  as  they  travel  over  the  box.  That  is  as 
it  should  be;  second,  some  of  the  students  will 
lose  confidence  and  begin  to  reach  with  their 
hands  for  the  box  so  that  their  head  and  shoul- 
ders are  ahead  of  their  legs.  This  error  is  best 
rectified  by  beginning  this  group  again  with  the 
run,  touch  on  box  with  one  leg  and  land-with- 
one-leg  routine. 

When  the  students  have  mastered  the  above,  ask 
them  to  attempt  to  land  on  the  box  with  their 
buttock  rather  than  clear  the  box  completely. 
In  the  same  request  ask  them  to  place  both 
hands  down,  palms  down,  beneath  their  buttocks 
to  keep  from  jarring  themselves.  In  actual  fact, 
their  buttocks  never  do  touch  the  box  as  all 
their  body  weight  is  absorbed,  then  repelled 
away  by  the  hands.  Finesse  in  the  thief  vault  is 
reached  by  having  the  legs  brought  up  in  the 
pike  position  in  front  of  the  body  at  the  moment 
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the   hands   touch    the   box.     Spotting   can   be   a 
problem  in  this  vault. 


(a)  (b) 
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Thief  Vault. 

b)  The  Long  Box.  This  can  be  dangerous  if  students 
are  not  properly  controlled  and  spotted.  With  the 
older,  more  experienced  students,  the  long  box  may 
be  used  without  the  springboard.  Use  your  own 
judgment  here  after  giving  the  beat  board  a  try 
with   the   simpler   stunts. 

1.  Squat  On.  This  is  a  progression  vault.  The  student 
does  the  first  half  of  a  Knee  On  -  Knee  Off  as 
in  the  side  box.  At  the  first  he  only  reaches 
just  beyond  the  near  end  of  the  long  box.  As  he 
gains  confidence  in  himself,  he  reaches  further 
and  further  down  the  box.  In  order  that  his 
knees  do  not  slide  on  the  box,  be  sure  that  the 
hips  are  kept  high.  Eventually  he  will  reach 
the  far  end  of  the  box.  At  this  point  have  him 
do  a  complete   Knee  On  -  Knee  Off. 


? 


(b) 


Squat  On. 


2. 


Straddle  On.  This  is  a  progression  vault.  The 
student  does  a  correct  straddle  vault  on  the  box 
beginning  with  the  hands  close  to  the  near  end 
of  the  long  box.  As  he  gains  confidence  he 
should  reach  his  hands  further  and  further  down 
the  box  until  he  does  the  straddle  completely 
over  the  box. 


W' 
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(b) 


Straddle  On. 


3. 


The  Straddle  Vault.  This  continues  from  the 
straddle  on.  It  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  First, 
as  the  student  goes  over  the  box  he  keeps  his 
legs  spread  in  the  straddle  until  his  hands  are 
to  be  removed  from  the  box.  He  then  brings 
the  legs  together  smartly  for  the  landing. 
Second,  he  may  lift  his  legs  high  but  keep  them 
tightly  together  while  they  travel  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  box.  Upon  reaching  the  end 
of  the  box  with  the  hips,  the  legs  are  straddle- 
spread  long  enough  to  avoid  stubbing  the  feet 
on  the  end  of  the  box.  Once  that  is  accomplished, 
the  legs  are  brought  together  again  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  landing. 


(a) 


(b) 


Straddle  Vault. 


4.  Reach  Forward  Roll.  This  is  a  progression  stunt. 
The  student  begins  by  taking  almost  no  ap- 
proach run  and  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  near 
edge  of  the  box.  With  hips  high,  he  executes 
a  forward  roll.  The  roll  should  be  finished  with 
legs  spread  so  that  the  student  straddles  the  box. 
As  the  student  gains  confidence,  he  takes  a 
stronger  and  stronger  spring  while  reaching 
further  and  further  down  the  box.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  hip  lift  and  arm  support  result- 
ing in  a  controlled  roll  be  mastered.  Further 
work  using  the  springs  and  forward  roll  skills 
cannot  be  safely  executed  until  the  reach  for- 
ward roll  is  mastered. 

Eventually  the  student's  reach  will  put  him 
within  one  foot  of  the  far  end  of  the  box.  He 
will  find  that  the  roll  becomes  uncomfortable 
because  his  upper  back  will  roll  over  the  far  end 
of  the  box.  It  is  important  here  that  the  student 
does  not  try  to  whip  his  legs  downwards  and 
perform  a  spring.  Until  you  are  certain  that  his 
back  will  clear  the  box  when  the  springing 
motion  is  introduced,  the  students  should  main- 
tain the  roll. 


5. 


(c) 
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(d) 
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Reach  Forward  Roll. 

Reach  Neck  Spring.  The  word  "reach"  should  be 
stressed.  A  device  sometimes  used  to  ensure 
that  the  students  reach  within  at  least  one  foot 
of  the  far  end  of  the  box  is  to  paint  or  tape  a 
stripe  across  the  box  one  foot  from  the  far  end. 
Students  who  do  not  reach  that  point  with  their 
hands  tuck  their  heads  and  do  a  forward  roll. 
If  the  student  reaches  to  the  line  or  beyond,  he 
performs  a  neckspring  as  he  would  when  tum- 
bling. Refer  to  the  section  on  tumbling  at  the 
beginning  of  the  gymnastics  section.  Spot  so 
that  his  back  covdd  not  possibly  come  down 
across  the  end  of  the  box. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Reach  Neck  Spring. 

6.  Reach  Head  Spring.  Here  proceed  as  in  the  head 
spring  in  the  tumbling.  Stress  the  reach  towards 
the  far  end  of  the  box;  and  that  the  forehead, 
not  the  back  of  the  head,  be  placed  on  the  box. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


A 


Reach  Head  Spring. 
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7.    Reach  Bent-Arm  Hand  Spring. 

in  the  tumbling  section. 


Proceed  as  above 


Reach  Short-Arm  Hand  Spring.  The  student  must 
reach  with  his  hands  to  the  far  end  of  the  box. 
His  fingers  will  actually  creep  over  the  end  and 
point  floorward.  The  initial  spring  and  hip  lift 
must  be  excessive  to  carry  the  student  complete- 
ly over  the  box.  He  will  come  down  just  over 
the  end  of  the  box  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
body  weight  supported  by  his  hands.  His  head, 
neck  and  upper  chest  actually  drop  below  the 
top  of  the  far  end  of  the  box  before  the  hands 
and  arms  impede  his  downward  flight.  As  the 
downward  motion  is  stopped,  the  legs  are  brought 
over  in  the  whipping  motion  as  in  the  other 
springs.  Student  lands  with  feet  together  and 
in  the  standing  'Y'  position. 
The  spotting  method  found  to  be  most  effective 
is  the  hand  held  under  the  shoulder  as  the 
student  comes  to  the  support  position  over  the 
end  of  the  box. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


^   c^ 


Reach  Short-Arm  Hand  Spring. 

Hand  Walk  -  Arm  Spring  Off.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  the  vaulter  spring  to  the 
hand-stand  position  on  the  near  edge  of  the  box 
and  hand  walk  to  the  far  end.  Upon  arriving, 
he  should  slowly  and  carefully  over-balance  his 
weight  in  the  direction  of  the  hand  walk.  At  the 
same  time  he  bends  his  arms  slightly.  As  he 
gaiias  momentum  downwards,  a  quick  thrust  with 
his  arms  along  with  a  downwards  whip  of  his 
legs  should  bring  him  into  the  standing  'Y' 
position. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


I 


/ZI2 


Hand  Walk  -  Arm  Spring  Off. 

10.  Extension  Squat  -  Through  Vault.  Use  the  same 
procedure  described  in  the  Tumbling  section 
above.  Ensure  that  the  student  reaches  fully  to 
the  end  of  the  box. 


(a) 


(b) 


> 


Extension  Squat-  Through  Vault. 

As  with  the  section  on  Timibling,  a  number  of 
stunts  could  be  added.  Since  this  is  a  beginning 
gym  course  the  activities  have  been  kept  to  a 
basic  minimum. 


III.  Parallel  Bars 

These  can  be  the  most  valuable  piece  of  heavy 
apparatus  in  the  school.  They  require  a  minimum  of  up- 
keep and  can  under  certain  conditions,  be  used  as  a 
Swedish  Box,  a  Horizontal  Bar,  and  a  Balance  Beam. 
When  the  students  become  proficient  in  their  use  they 
should  have  magnesium  carbonate  available  to  keep  the 
bars  dry.  A  very  fine  grade  of  emery  cloth  can  be  used 
to  sand  caked  magnesium  carbonate  and  built-up  ac- 
cumulation from  the  bars. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  using  the  parallel  bars 
with  young  or  weak  students.  Separations  near  the  center 
(sternum)  of  the  rib  cage,  both  in  muscle  origins  and  the 
cartilage  are  a  possibility.  Strengthening  activities  such 
as  numbers  one  through  five  below  can  prevent  most 
injuries  of  this  nature. 

1.  Skin  the  Cat.  This  can  be  done  both  on  the  low  and 
high  bars.  Stand  between  the  bars  midway  from 
each  end.  Grasp  the  bars  from  the  bottom  and 
outer  side.  Relax  legs  so  that  body  weight  is  sus- 
pended from  the  bars.  Draw  knees  up  into  chest 
and  roll  them  backward  over  the  head  so  that 
they  hang  down  or  touch  the  floor  behind.  Return 
to  the  stand  by  reversing  the  process.  Spot  by 
grasping  one  wrist. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


^F^ 


Skin  the  Cat. 


7 


Bird's  Nest.  Hang  from  the  two  bars  as  in  the  Skin 
the  Cat.  Bring  legs  over  the  head  as  in  Skin  the 
Cat.  Instead  of  letting  the  legs  hang  down,  run 
the  feet  along  (hooked  over)  the  bars  till  the  body 
is  slightly  stretched.  The  student  will  now  be  in 
the  stomach-down  position  suspended  from  the 
bars  by  his  hands  and  hooked  feet.  Return  the 
same  way.    Spot  by  grasping  one  wrist. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


'J^ 


Bird's  Nest. 


^Ul^ 


3. 


Cross  Rest  (jump  to).  Stand  at  end  of  bars  facing 
both  bars.  Grasp  bars  on  the  outer  and  upper 
sides.  Flex  knees  slightly  then  spring  upwards 
assisted  by  arm  extension.  Come  to  rest  on  straight 
arms,  supported  by  arms.  Feet  should  be  together 
and  position  held  as  still  as  possible.  To  dismount 
from  this  position,  have  the  students  turn  sideways 
and  drop,  retaining  a  hold  of  the  bar  with  one 
hand.  Many  accidents  can  be  avoided  on  the 
parallel  bars  if  this  latter  precaution  is  followed 
when  dismounting  between  the  bars. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


^^Hf^ 


Cross  Rest  (jump  to). 
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Hand-Walk.  This  can  be  done  on  the  low  or  high 
bars.  From  the  cross-rest  position,  the  student 
walks  with  his  hands.  Attempt  to  keep  feet  to- 
gether and  allow  only  the  least  possible  swinging 
motion  with  the  body. 


Hand-Walk. 


Grasshopper.  Start  from  the  cross-rest  position.  With 
body  stiff  and  slightly  piked,  two-hand  jump  with 
very  small,  quick  jumps  along  the  bars.  Use  the 
body  weight  to  produce  a  springing  movement  from 
the  bars  as  an  assist  to  this  skill.  It  is  important 
here  that  the  students  turn  sideways  quickly  if 
their  arms  buckle. 


"X:^ 


4-^ 


Grasshopper. 

6.  Sit-Travel.     Jump   to   the   cross  -  rest   position,     then 

straddle  the  bars.  Place  hands  in  front  of  hips  on 
the  bars  grasping  the  bars  from  the  outer-upper 
surface.  Using  a  full  leg  swing,  swing  the  legs 
from  the  hips  backwards  briskly.  When  the  legs 
have  cleared  the  bars  bring  them  together.  Body 
weight  is  now  supported  by  the  straight  arms.  The 
body  swings  from  the  shoulder  down  and  forward 
like  a  pendulum.  When  the  legs  are  in  the  most 
forward  end  of  the  swing  and  have  cleared  the 
bars,  they  return  to  the  wide  spread  position 
(straddle).  As  easily  as  possible  let  the  legs  fall 
back  upon  the  bars.  Begin  the  next  sit-travel  by 
again  grasping  the  bars  in  front  of  the  hips,  etc. 
Form  will  be  increased  when  students  learn  to 
turn  (rotate)  the  legs  inward  and  point  the  toes. 
Spotting  is  difficult  but  mishaps  are  relatively 
rare. 

7.  Continuous  Bar  to  Bar  Turns.    Jump  to  the  cross-rest 

position,  one-half  way  down  the  bars.  Turning 
either  way,  in  a  series  of  one-quarter  turns,  try  to 
maintain  balance  and  control  up  to  three  or  four 
complete  turns.  Stress  to  the  students  that  they 
must  lean  over  the  bar  to  which  they  are  turning. 
By  holding  the  body  slightly  rigid,  the  bars  can 
be  used  as  a  springing  agent  to  assist  the  turns.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  arms  be  held  fully  extended 
and  the  legs  held  together. 

8.  Cross -Rest    Swing.    Assume   the   cross  -  rest   position 

midway  between  the  ends  of  the  bars.  Swinging 
from  the  shoulders,  rather  than  from  the  elbows, 
hips  and  shoulders,  attempt  to  work  up  to  the 
horizontal  level  both  on  the  front  and  back  swing. 
Make  sure  that  the  elbows  are  kept  absolutely 
locked  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  bend  them,  thus 
causing  a  collapse.  Spotting  is  extremely  difficult 
and  the  stunt  can  be  uncertain  with  weak  or  very 
young  students.  In  any  cross-rest  activity  it  is 
important  that  the  bars  are  set  to  the  correct 
width  for  the  students  using  it.  A  fairly  accurate 
measurement  can  be  made  by  having  the  student 
place  his  elbow  on  the  inside  of  one  bar  and  ex- 
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tend  his  arm  (with  extended  fingers  and  wrist) 
towards  the  other.  Fingers  and  elbow  should 
touch  the  bars. 

9.  Front  Up  (Elbow  Support).  Stand  between  bars 
midway  between  the  ends.  Grasp  bars  from  the 
top  with  thumb  running  down  the  inside  of  the 
bars  and  fingers  on  the  outside.  Lay  the  forearms 
along  the  bars  with  the  elbows  slightly  on  the 
inside  of  the  bars.  Spring  upwards  so  that  weight 
is  supported  by  forearms,  and  the  upper  arm  is 
vertical.  Swinging  from  the  shoulder,  attempt  to 
gain  the  horizontal  position  both  on  the  front  and 
back  swing.  When  the  swing  is  sufficiently  high, 
(on  the  backswing  when  the  front  of  the  body  is 
to  the  ground),  quickly  extend  the  elbow  so  that 
the  cross  rest   position  is  assumed. 

10.  Back    Up — (Kip).    The    student    stands    between    the 

bars  and  extends  the  arms  full  length  along  the 
bars  grasping  them  from  the  top.  Ensure  that 
the  bars  are  high  enough  to  allow  a  full  swing 
while  being  suspended  by  the  shoulders.  Elbows 
may  be  slightly  flexed  to  prevent  the  shoulders 
from  dropping  between  the  bars.  Bring  the  feet 
(swing  them  if  necessary  )over  the  head  so  that 
they  would  actually  touch  the  bars  beyond  the 
head  if  the  legs  were  spread.  Essentially  this  is 
the  Nip  Up  as  performed  on  the  mats.  The  legs 
are  whipped  downwards  quickly  and  the  arms  ex- 
tended at  an  appropriate  time  to  make  the  student 
come  into  the  cross-rest  position. 

11.  Forward   Roll.    Student  straddles  the  bars  as  in  the 

Sit-Travel.  He  places  his  hands  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  thighs.  Leans  forward  and  takes  some 
of  the  body  weight  on  the  hands.  Tucks  head  and 
rolls  forward  until  the  shoulders  touch  the  bars. 
At  this  point  the  elbows  must  be  actively  forced 
against  the  bars.  This  is  important  for  without  it 
the  student  would  drop  directly  to  the  floor.  When 
the  roll  along  the  bars  is  about  two-thirds  finished, 
remove  the  hands  from  the  bars  (not  the  elbows) 
and  place  them  together  in  the  small  of  the  back 
with  palms  down.  Spread  the  legs  as  roll  continues 
and  end  in  the  straddle  position  again.  The  hands 
are  placed  in  small  of  the  back  to  form  a  plat- 
form supporting  the  body  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  roll.  Without  it,  the  student  drops  through 
the  bars  to  end  up  suspended  by  the  shoulders. 
This  is  by  no  means  painful  and  can  be  used  as 
a  lead  up  to  the  forward-roll  proper. 

In  this  stunt  the  student  travels  along  the  bars 
and  as  a  result  spotting  is  difficult.  Use  a  spot 
that  will  protect  the  student  particularly  when  his 
head  is  down. 

12.  Backward  Roll.    Student  straddles  the  bars  as  in  the 

Sit-Travel,  approximately  in  the  center.  Hands 
are  placed  closely  behind  the  buttocks,  thumbs  to 
the  inner  side.  He  drops  backwards  quickly  to 
the  arm  pits  at  the  same  time  lifting  legs  and  hips 
into  the  pike  position.  Follow-through  over  the 
head  keeping  the  legs  wide.  Hands  will  come  away 
from  the  bar  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through 
the  roll.  Be  certain  to  keep  the  arms  wide  at  that 
time  otherwise  the  shoulder  will  drop  under  the 
bars.     Spot   similarly   to   the   forward   roll. 

13.  Shoulder  Balance.    Uses  the  first  part  of  the  forward 

roll  as  a  method  of  getting  up.  In  the  forward 
roll  as  soon  as  the  shoulders  are  touching  the  bar, 
the  legs  and  hips  come  out  of  pike  position  (or 
tuck  position)  to  extend  upwards.  The  balancing 
points  are  the  shoulders  and  hands.  Legs  are  to- 
gether and  toes  are  pointed.  Come  out  of  balance 
by  tucking  legs  and  rolling  forward.  As  can  be 
imagined,  the  shoulders  must  actively  push  against 
the  bars.    Spot  as  a  forward  roll. 

14.  Cross-Bar-Hip-Pull-Over.    Student  stands  outside  the 

bars  facing  the  nearest  bar  midway  between  the 
ends.  He  takes  an  overhand  grasp  on  the  farthest 
bar  by  reaching  under  the  nearest  bar.   Stand  with 


the  kickins  leR,  (that  log  with  which  the  sturlent 
usually  kicks  a  ball),  unrlor  the  near  liar  and  the 
other  lefj  directly  under  the  bar  farthest  away. 
In  this  |K)sition  the  student's  chin  will  be  slightly 
above  the  near  liar  and  the  whole  body  will  assume 
a  backward  angle.  Now  the  student  .swings  the 
kicking  leg  forward  in  a  iiendulum  motion,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  strongly  with  the  arms.  The 
body  will  swing  under  the  parallel  bars  and  up 
over  the  far  side.  As  the  sturlent  is  on  top  of  the 
bars  he  should  arch  his  back.  The  body  should 
now  be  in  the  i^rone  position  crossways  to  the  bars. 
Spot    by    grasping   one   wrist. 

15.  Single  Leg  Cut-Off.    Address  the  ends  of  the  bars  and 

grasp  them  at  full  arm's  length  on  the  upper  and 
outer  sides.  Benrl  legs  anrl  spring  upwards  to  the 
cross-rest  position.  Follow  the  same  motion  in 
returning  to  the  floor.  Do  this  a  number  of  times 
until  a  definite  rhythm  is  established.  Then, 
spring  up  to  the  cross-rest  iwsition  again  and 
swing  one  leg  over  the  bar.  As  you  follow  the 
pattern  back  down  to  the  floor,  the  leg  will  hit 
the  arm  on  the  near  side  unless  it  is  removerl.  It 
is  this  removal  that  is  termed  the  "cut-off".  As 
the  body  comes  to  the  floor  the  legs  are  brought 
together  in  preparation  for  the  landing.  This  cut- 
off should  be  done  with  either  leg  alternately.  The 
spot  is  a  crotch  spot.  Stand  behind  the  student 
anrl  as  he  goes  up  and  forward  to  the  cross  rest 
position,  step  forward  with  hands  held  just  below 
the  crotch.  As  he  comes  backwards  and  down, 
step   backwards   maintaining   the   hand    position. 

16.  Single  Leg  Cut-On.    This   is  the  same  as  the  cut-off 

except  that  the  leg  is  swung  to  the  outside  of  the 
bar  while  coming  up  and  forward  into  the  cross- 
rest  position.  The  arm  therefore  is  cut-off  when 
coming  on  to  the  bars.  It  is  imperative  that  a 
good  hard  spring-on  is  developed.  Spot  as  for  the 
cut-off. 

17.  Double  Leg  Cut-Off.    Differs  from  the  single  leg  cut- 

off in  that  both  legs  are  swung  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bars  and  consequently  both  hands  are  cut 
off.  Students  who  are  having  difficulty  with  this 
stunt  generally  are  not  pushing  their  bodies  back 
quickly  enough,  or  with  enough  force.  Spot  as  for 
the  single-leg    cut-off. 

18.  Shoulder   Roll.    This    begins    the   same   way   that    the 

Back-Up  does.  However,  when  the  legs  are  in 
position  (the  deep  pike  over  the  head),  instead 
of  shipping  them  down  to  produce  the  kip,  thrust 
the  legs  upward  and  arch  the  back.  Spread  arms 
away  from  the  bar  and  keep  them  wide  until  the 
full  circle  has  been  made  at  which  time  grasp  the 
bars  again  readv  to  pull  up  into  the  next  shoulder 
roll.     Spot   similarly   to   the   forward   roll. 

19.  Back-Roll    Dismount.    To    this    time    dismounts    have 

not  been  discussed  because  the  more  elementary 
ones  come  naturally  to  the  students.  Except  to 
criticize  form  of  the  better  students  the  teaching 
of   dismounts   can    be   avoided   successfully. 

This  dismount  has  a  number  of  uses  and  follows 
naturally  from  the  shoulder  roll.  Student  does  a 
backward  roll  towards  the  end  of  the  bars.  He 
should  space  himself  so  that  his  shoulders  are  at 
the  very  end  of  the  bars  just  after  the  body  swings 
past  top  dead  center.  He  should  land  facing  the 
bars   in   the   standing   'Y'   position. 

20.  Handstand.    Drape  mats  over  the  horse  so  that  each 

mat  crosses  both  bars.  Leave  about  one  foot  of  the 
bars  clear  in  the  center  of  the  parallel  bars.  Grasp 
the  bars  from  the  top  while  standing  on  the  mats 
on  the  bars.  Using  the  sprinter's  start  stance  swing 
up  into  the  hand  stand.  If  student  goes  too  far 
over,  tuck  head  and  stay  extended  fully.  A  soft 
landing  on  the  suspended  mats  will  occur.  Spot 
student  by  pushing  him  on  to  the  suspended  mats 
if  he  moves  sideways.  Later  on  the  handstand 
position  may  be  reached  from  the  cross  rest  swing. 


21.    Others.    By   moving  one  bar  up  and  the  other  down 
a   form  of  uneven  bars  can  be  devised.    Innumer- 
able simple  stunts  can  be  developed  on  them. 
Though    not    given    in    detail    the    following   exercises 
should  be  included  for  girls. 

UNEVEN   PARALLELS   (Women) 

1.  Mount.    Front    support    mount,    backpull    over,    hang 

to  straddle,  pike  or  swing  legs  over,  knee  circle 
mount. 

2.  Discounts.    Handstand   '/i   turn,  underswing  high  bar, 

straddle  sole-circle. 

3.  Movements   on   the  Bars. 

a)  Hanging   and    swinging — Underswing   high    bar    ^4 
turn,   skin   the   cat   pinwheel,   cast  off  high   bar. 

b)  Circling    the   Bar  —  Knee   circle,    hip   circle,    seat 
circle. 

c)  From  Bar  to  Bar — Stem  rise,  single  leg  kick-over, 
eagle  regrasi>. 

IV.   Horizonal   Bar 

This  piece  of  apparatus  is  not  always  available  in 
the  junior  high  school.  Where  possible,  remove  one  bar 
from  the  i^arallel  bars  and  improvise.  You  will  be  sur- 
jjrised  how  many  activities  offered  on  the  high  bar  (hori- 
zontal bar)    can  be  performed  on  the  single  parallel  bar. 

Great  care  of  the  actual  bar  itself  is  important.  Do 
not  let  any  hard  object  mar  the  surface,  or  use  the  bar 
as  a  pry.  The  bar  will  become  very  slick  from  sweat  and 
grease.  It  is  necessary  to  have  Magnesium  Carbonate  as 
a  drying  and  conditioning  agent.  Fine  emery  cloth  should 
be  used  sparingly  as  the  season  moves  on.  Only  when 
accumulations  or  rust  form  should  an  emery  cloth  be  used. 

1.  Skin  the  Cat.    Student  grasps  the  bar  with  the  over- 

hand grip,  thumbs  under  the  bar.  Brings  legs  up 
to  bar  and  under  it.  Relaxes  upper  body  so  that 
the  deepest  possible  hand  is  achieved.  Comes  back 
the  same  way.    Spot  by  grasping  one  wrist. 

2.  Bird's  Nest.    This  is  the  same  as  "Skin  the  Cat"  ex- 

cept that  the  feet  come  up  to  the  bar  only.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  foot  just  above  the  toes  hooks 
against  the  bar  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  is 
forced  between  the  arms  and  the  bar.  The  result 
is  a  tightly  arched  'nest'  supported  by  the  palms 
and  top  of  feet.  Come  back  the  same  way.  Spot 
by    grasping    one    wrist. 

3.  Bar   Snap.    Student   grasps   the   bar   in   the   overhand 

grip.  Hangs  fully  so  that  feet  do  not  touch  the 
ground.  (Raise  the  bar  if  feet  touch.)  Brings  the 
feet  up  briskly  in  the  deep  pike  position  and  then 
ejects  upwards  and  outwards  with  the  feet.  At 
full  extension  pushes  hard  with  arms  and  releases 
grasp.  Lands  in  the  standing  'Y'  position.  Spot  by 
continuously  holding  the  student's  wrist  till  he 
finishes.  As  the  students  pass  under  the  bar,  do 
not  let  them  flex  their  elbows.  Generally  a  sharp 
rap  on  the  head  results  if  they  pull  with  their  arms 
as  they  pass  under  the  bar. 

4.  Free  Swing  and   Drop   (On  Front  and  Back  Swing). 

Student  grasps  the  bar  in  the  overhead  grip. 
Brings  feet  up  and  ejects  them  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  Bar  Snap.  He  must  not,  however  let 
go  of  the  bar.  Arches  somewhat  on  the  end  of 
the  front  swing.  Extends  fully  as  he  swings  back 
under  the  bar.  After  reaching  the  end  of  the  back 
swing  and  is  proceeding  downwards,  again  pikes 
out  feet  and  ejects  them  just  before  the  end  of  the 
front  swing.  Repeats  in  a  pattern  similar  to  pump- 
ing on  a  swing.  At  the  end  of  each  back  swing, 
rotates  the  wrists  as  high  as  possible  on  the  bar  as 
each  swing  under  it  peels  the  grip  away. 
When  dropping  from  the  swing,  student  always 
drops  from  the  end  of  the  back  swing  or  the  front 
swing.  He  does  not  drop  off  the  bar  while  swing- 
ing forwards  or  backwards.  Spotting  is  difficult. 
Generally  the  students  should  be  good  at  coming 
off  on  the  back  swing  before  allowing  them  to 
come  off  on  the  front  swing. 
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5.  Front   Circle   from   the   Cross   Rest.    By   any   method 

student  climbs  on  to  the  bar  so  that  the  hands  are 
grasping  it  from  the  top.  The  bar  should  be  held 
against  the  stomach  using  straight  arms  so  that 
the  least  expenditure  of  energy  occurs.  Legs  are 
held  together,  and  the  back  may  be  slightly  arched. 
This  position  is  called  the  Cross  Rest  on  the  Hori- 
zontal Bar. 

N.B.  It  is  important  to  stress  to  the  students  that 
the  bar  be  held  with  the  thumbs  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  rotation.  Only  on  rare  instances,  e.g. 
mixed  grip,  are  the  hands  placed  differently.  Again 
only  under  rare  instances  are  the  thumbs  not  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bar  to  the  fingers. 

From  the  cross-rest  position  student  changes  the 
hand  grip  so  that  the  thumbs  are  pointing  forward 
and  the  fingers  backward.  Arches  the  back  and 
extends  the  arms  from  shoulders  and  elbows  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  There  will  be  an  over- 
balancing forward.  One-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  the  rotation  the  body  will  swing  away 
from  the  bar  to  the  full-hanging  position.  Student 
should  not  impede  this  natural  reaction  by  bend- 
ing the  elbows.  He  must  have  a  tight  grip.  Spot 
by  grasping  the  wrist  from  the  forward  side  of  the 
bar. 

6.  Hip  Pull-Over.    Student  comes  to  the  full  hang  posi- 

tion with  the  forehand  grip.  Brings  feet  under 
the  bar  and  up  over  the  far  side.  A  suggestion 
here  is  to  lift  the  feet  first  until  they  protrude  be- 
yond the  bar  (upwards),  then  pull  strongly  with 
the  arms.  Students  will  have  difficulty  at  this 
stage  as  the  feet  will  not  overbalance  readily.  Onlv 
by  pulling  and  piking  tightly  into  the  bar  can  this 
stunt  be  performed. 

When  the  feet  and  hips  overbalance  the  whole 
body  will  turn  on  the  bar  ending  in  the  cross-rest 
position.  This  hip  pull  over  is  probably  used  most 
by  beginners  to  come  into  the  cross-rest  position. 
More  advanced  performers  will  use  the  quicker  kip 
motion. 

7.  Hock  Swing  (Knee  Swing).    By  any  method  student 

hangs  from  the  knees  so  that  the  arms  are  fully 
fully  extended  towards  the  ground  and  the  body 
is  relaxed.  He  should  keep  the  knees  together. 
The  swing  is  initiated  by  sharply  forcing  the  hands 
beyond  the  head  and  then  following  their  motion 
with  the  head  and  upper  body.  He  brings  arms 
back  to  the  above  head  position  on  the  back- 
swing  and  relaxes  upper  body.  Repeats  the  same 
sequence  until  the  desired  swing  height  is  reached. 
At  no  time  should  the  hands  be  brought  in  front  of 
the  chest  or  head.  That  action  will  only  break  the 
rhythmn  and  cause  a  poor,  jerky,  low  swing. 
Student  comes  off  the  bar  by  reaching  the  hands  to 
the  bar  and  dropping  legs  to  the  full  hang  position. 
Spotting  is  difficult  unless  spotter  grasps  the  per- 
former's ankle.  If  this  is  done,  be  careful  not  to 
impede  the  natural  swing. 

8.  Hock-Swing    Dismount.    Student    hock    swings    to    a 

reasonable  height.  Then  on  the  very  end  of  the 
front  swing  snaps  the  knees  straight  and  the  hips 
downward  quickly.  Lands  in  the  'Y'  standing  posi- 
tion. Spotting  is  difficult  but  with  some  imagina- 
tion can  be  done. 

9.  Single-Knee   Circle-Mount.    Student  hangs   from   the 

bar  with  the  overhand  grip.  By  any  method  brings 
up  one  leg  so  that  its  knee  hooks  over  the  bar. 
Keeps  the  knee  tightly  flexed  around  the  bar  and 
the  arms  extended  to  full  length.  The  free  leg 
should  be  kept  straight  and  as  high  as  possible. 
Uses  the  free  leg  in  a  pendulum  motion  down- 
wards to  gain  momentum.  Swings  that  leg  fully 
down  without  bending  it  at  the  knee.  When  the 
free  leg  has  swung  completely  down  pulls  up  brisk- 
ly with  the  arms.  This  shortens  the  radius  of  the 
body  circle  on  the  bar  and  speeds  up  its  rotation. 
This  gain  in  speed  should  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  body  upward  to  come  to  rest  sitting  on  top  of 
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the  bar.    Errors  generally  created  by  students  are 
bending    the    free   leg   and    consequently    swinging 
from   the   lower   leg   only;    and   pulling  with   arms        ^ 
towarfls  the  bar  before  the  leg  swing  is  completed.        A 
Spot  by  holding  the  student's  wrist.  ^ 

10.  Single-Knee   Circle   Backwards.    Student   sits   on   the 

bar  with  one  knee  over  the  bar  and  hands  grasp- 
ing the  bar  in  a  forehand  grip.  To  begin  with,  the 
bar  rests  deep  in  the  crotch  and  student  should  be 
steady.  He  must  now  do  three  actions,  all  at  the 
same  time. 

a)  He  straightens  body  and  arms  throwing  the 
bar  forward  under  the  hooked  knee. 

b)  He  arches  his  head  and  shoulders  backwards 
with  as  much  courage  as  he  is  capable  of 
mustering. 

c)  He  must  throw  his  free  leg  backwards  sharply 
keeping  it  straight  at  the  knee. 

All  of  these  actions  are  important  and  success 
with  the  knee  mount  will  rise  when  the  student 
learns  to  execute  all  three  functions  at  the  same 
time.  All  these  actions  overbalance  the  body  back- 
wards. When  the  head  and  shoulders  are  under 
the  bar,  the  free  leg  is  kicked  sharply  forwards, 
(again  straight  at  the  knee),  to  add  further 
momentum  to  the  rotating  body.  All  these  actions 
executed  in  their  proper  order  will  circle  the  body 
around  the  bar.  When  the  student  reaches  the 
top  again,  he  throws  his  head  back,  leg  back,  etc., 
to  begin  a  second  circle.  Students  should  be  able 
to  do  three  circles  in  succession.  Common  errors 
are  :  not  throwing  self  fully  backwards  at  begin- 
ning of  circle;  failing  to  kick  towards  bar  with 
free  leg  when  under  the  bar;  failing  to  kick  to- 
wards bar  with  free  leg  when  under  bar;  failing 
to  bend  arms  and  bring  body  in  tightly  against 
the  bar  when  coming  up  (as  in  the  single  knee 
circle  mount).  Spot  by  grasping  the  wrist  alter-  ^ 
natively  with  the  hand  in  back  then  in  front  of  ^k 
the  bar.  " 

11.  Double-Knee  Circle  Backwards.   Sits  on  bar  with  both 

legs  over  the  bar.  Grasps  bar  with  forehand  grip. 
Initiates  stunt  by  forcing  bar  behind  the  knees. 
Throws  head  and  shoulders  backwards.  When 
body  is  directly  under  the  bar,  pulls  sharply  to 
bring  body  close  into  the  bar.  As  body  reaches 
the  top  of  the  bar,  again  throws  the  head  and 
shoulders  back  to  begin  the  next  circle.  Spot  as 
in  the  Single-Knee  Circle  Backwards. 

12.  Hip   Circle.    Comes  to   the  cross-rest  position.    With 

legs  tightly  together  swings  them  backwards  and 
high,  bearing  all  weight  on  the  hands.  Bend  upper 
arms  only  as  much  as  is  needed  to  allow  the  bar 
to  cross  the  navel  area  just  above  the  hips.  On  the 
backswing  the  body  will  come  slightly  away  from 
the  bar.  When  the  legs  are  brought  down,  the  bar 
will  stop  the  upper  body  from  swinging  down  and 
cause  the  legs  to  rotate  under  the  bar.  If  the 
student  holds  the  bar  tightly  into  his  navel  region 
he  will  rotate  around  the  bar  to  come  to  the  cross- 
rest  position  once  again.  Weaker  students  and  in- 
experienced ones  will  lose  control  under  the  bar 
and  end  up  in  the  full  hang  position.  To  assist 
them  when  learning,  allow  them  to  bring  the  knees 
up  tightly  around  the  bar  once  the  body  has  actu- 
ally begun  its  rotation  around  the  bar.  Spotting 
is  difficult. 

13.  Swinging-Single-Knee  Mount.    Student  assumes  fore- 

hand grasp  and  full  hang.  Makes  a  free  swing  to 
a  reasonable  height.  On  the  front  swing  brings  up 
one  knee  and  hooks  it  around  the  bar.  Leaves  the 
other  leg  straight.  As  body  begins  the  backswing 
tightens  knee  book  on  bar  and  pulls  strongly  with 
the  hands.  Swing  momentum  will  rotate  the  body  ^ 
up  onto  the  bar.  Lack  of  success  is  due  to  the  ^ 
student  not  hooking  his  knee  over  the  bar  in  time. 

14.  Single-Knee  Circle  Forward.    This  is  somewhat  more 

difficult   than    the   single   knee    circle    backward. 


Student  sits  on  the  bar  with  one  leg  over  the  bar. 
Keeps  the  bar  tight  in  the  crotch.  Brings  the  free 
leg  as  far  forward  as  the  bar  will  allow  it.  Leans 
forward  from  the  waist  to  initiate  the  forward  rota- 
tion. As  the  head  and  shoulders  pass  under  the 
bar  pulls  up  sharply  with  the  arms  and  kicks  the 
free  leg  backward  with  a  short  but  decisive  swing. 
N.B. — A  backhand  grip  is  used,  i.e.,  thumbs  for- 
ward.   Spot  as  for  the  Single- Knee  Circle  Mount. 

15.  Kip-Up.  Assumes  forehand  grasp  and  full  hang  from 
the  bar.  Obtains  a  slight  free  swing  and  holds  the 
arch  at  the  end  of  the  front  swing.  As  this  is  the 
more  advanced  mount  only  the  best  beginners  will 
be  able  to  execute  it.  The  amount  or  height  of 
free  swing  needed  to  do  the  mount  varies  with 
each  person.  However,  the  swing  height  is  not 
excessive.  At  the  last  instant  of  the  pause  at  the 
end  of  the  front  swing,  student  sharply  and  power- 
fully pikes  the  feet  to  the  bar  maintaining  straight 
arms.  When  hips  have  passed  under  the  bar  pulls 
sharply  with  the  arms  to  the  bar.  If  all  is  done 
correctly  the  body  will  rise  by  momentum  of  the 
backswing  and  the  increased  angular  velocity  of 
the  arm  pull.  Student  will  come  to  rest  in  the 
cross-rest  position.    Wrist  spot. 

Balance  Beam   (Women)  : 

1.  Mounts:    Straddle    over    to    set,     squat   mount,     fence 

vault. 

2.  Dismount:    Pike   jump,    English   hand   balance,   cart- 

wheel. 

3.  Locomotor  Movement:  Runs,  hops,  jumps. 

4.  Balances:   Front  scale,  knee  scale,  lunge. 

5.  Tumbling  Stunts:  Front  roll,  back  roll. 

V.    Single  and  Dual  Ropes 

Single  and  dual  climbing  ropes  should  be  from  IV2  to 
2  inches  in  diameter.  They  should  hang  down  to  the 
floor  with  about  a  foot  or  so  actually  dragging.  A  knot 
may  be  placed  just  above  the  floor  level.  The  success  of 
a  gymnastics  program  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  up- 
per body.  Weak  arms  and  chest  muscles  hamper  a  full 
program  and  shorten  the  nature  of  offerings.  Continuous 
rope  activity  such  as  climbing  will  increase  upper  body 
strength  quickly.  If  rope  skills  can  be  given  prior  to  the 
gymnastics  unit  proper,  the  students  will  have  more 
success  with   the   unit. 

1.  Single-Leg  Wrap-Climb.    Student  addresses  rope  and 

takes  hold  with  both  hands  at  about  three-quarter 
arm  reach.  Places  rope  between  crotch  around  one 
leg  so  that  the  rope  lays  across  the  top  of  the  foot. 
Places  sole  of  other  foot  over  the  rope  section  that 
lays  across  the  instep.  The  rope  is  thus  trapped 
between  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  two 
feet.  Hangs  tightly  from  hands,  unclamps  the  feet 
and  raises  the  legs  by  bending  the  knees  and 
thighs.  Does  not  allow  the  rope  to  unwrap.  Traps 
the  rope  between  the  feet  surfaces  and  straightens 
the  knees  and  thighs.  Reaches  upwards  for  a  new 
and  higher  hand  hold  on  the  rope  and  repeats  the 
process  again.  Comes  down  hand  over  hand  using 
the  foot  trap  as  a  brake  when  needed. 

2.  Reverse    Single-Leg    Wrap-Ciimb.    Same     as     Single- 

Leg  Wrap  except  the  rope  encircles  leg  from  back 
of  crotch  rather  than  the  front. 

3.  Hands  Only  -  Climb.  Climbs  the  rope  hand  over  hand. 

Comes  down  the  same  way.  Increases  proficiency 
slowly  by  climbing  for  five,  then  ten,  then  fifteen 
second  intervals. 

4.  Inverted  Hang.  Sits  on  the  floor  directly  between  two 

(dual  ropes)  ropes.  Reaches  up  and  grasps  the 
ropes  (one  in  each  hand)  as  high  as  possible  from 
the  sitting  position.  Brings  the  feet  and  lower  body 
upwards  by  any  manner  so  that  eventually  the 
body  is  up-side-down.   Arches  back  and  holds  posi- 


tion for  ten  seconds.  Caution  students  not  to  swing 
when  attempting  this  stunt.  From  the  sitting  posi- 
tion, the  student's  head  will  only  clear  the  floor 
by  a  few  inches.  If  his  grip  fails,  he  will  only 
drop  a  short  way.  After  the  students  become  more 
confident,  let  them  assume  the  standing  position 
or  even  climb  the  rope  a  little  before  going  into 
the  inverted  hang.    Wrist  spot. 

5.  Bird's   Nest.    Same   as  on  the  high   bar  except  that 

hooked  feet  can  run  right  down  to  the  hands 
creating  a  greatly  arched  nest.    Wrist  spot. 

6.  Inlocate.    Addresses  ropes  in  standing  position.  Grasps 

them  with  thumbs  upper-most.  Brings  clenched 
hands  close  in  front  of  chest.  Initiates  stunt  by 
throwing  arms  wide,  rotating  the  shoulders  for- 
ward and  in  effect  diving  into  a  forward  roll. 
Maintains  a  tight  grasp  on  the  ropes  as  there  is  a 
delay  before  the  body  weight  falling  is  abruptly 
stopped.  Feet  will  have  come  over  the  head,  and 
now  come  to  the  standing  position.  When  more 
experience  is  gained,  reaches  up  higher  and  higher 
on  the  ropes.  As  the  grasp  height  is  increased,  the 
more  difficult  is  the  performance.  To  make  the 
stunt  less  jerky  have  the  students  keep  their  arms 
tense  all  the  way  through.  Wrist  spot  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  do  not  impede  the  progress  of 
the  stunt. 

7.  Dislocate.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  frightening  simple 

activity  that  can  be  done  on  the  ropes.  Students 
who  have  poor  shoulder  movement,  particularly 
in  range  of  movement  will  find  this  stunt  difficult. 
The  stunt  is  not  particularly  dangerous,  nor  are 
its  movements  difficult.  The  feeling  in  the  shoul- 
der girdle  however  is  unique. 

Student  grasps  the  ropes  at  the  highest  possible 
arm  reach.  Brings  up  the  hips  and  legs  to  rest 
in  the  inverted  pike  position.  Ejects  the  legs  up- 
wards and  slightly  behind  the  head.  This  action 
must  be  hard  and  quick.  Its  main  objective  is 
to  raise  the  body  weight  upwards  so  that  little  or 
no  body  weight  rests  upon  the  shoulder  girdle. 
When  this  occurs,  the  back  follows  through  into 
an  arch.  All  these  movements  cause  the  body  to 
do  a  form  of  a  shoulder  roll  between  the  ropes. 
The  body  follows  over  as  in  Skin  the  Cat.  How- 
ever, instead  of  landing  with  the  arms  caught  be- 
hind, the  shoulders  are  rotated  so  that  the  arms 
are  allowed  to  come  to  the  normal  position  in 
front  of  the  body.  This  action  is  the  dislocate 
action  and  can  be  somewhat  painful  if  the  upward 
ejection  of  the  body  is  not  forceful.  When  the 
students  are  confident  they  are  not  really  being 
dislocated  from  their  arms,  have  them  keep  ten- 
sion on  their  upper  arms  during  the  latter  third 
of  the  stunt.  It  will  smooth  the  dislocate  out  and 
allow  them  to  go  immediately  into  another  dis- 
locate. 


Handstand 

Student  bends  down  and  grasps  the  ropes  about  two 
inches  above  the  floor.  If  knots  are  placed  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  ropes  use  their  upper  surface  as  an  aid.  By 
any  means  whatsoever,  student  goes  up  into  the  hand- 
stand. This  skill  is  difficult  only  in  the  length  of  time  the 
arm  and  wrist  strength  is  needed.  Work  slowly  and  use 
two  spotters.  Encourage  the  student  to  twine  his  legs  on 
the  ropes  and  work  himself  upwards,  disengaging  when 
near  balance  is  reached. 


B.    Dual    Skills 

There  are  many  simple  dual  skills  that  can  be  done 
in  the  elementary  flatmat  course.  There  are.  however, 
other  skills  of  greater  importance  that  should  be  given 
place  before  dual  skills  are  attempted.  Good  fundamental 
knowledge  of  basic  skills  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  aspect  of  this  course. 
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C.   Others 

1.  Spiral    TumblinR.    Units    of   the   class   are    numhored 

and  respond  in  unison,  using  simple  activities,  to 
an  auditory  stimulus.  A  routine  is  develojied 
wherein  the  students  memorize  the  order  and 
execute  them  at  the  proper  time  to  the  heating  of 
a  drum  or  call  of  a  numher.  This  may  be  done  to 
music  also. 

2.  Free    Exercise.    This    requires    the    use    of    prescribed 


movements    in    a    given    pattern,    usually    to    the 
accompaniment  of  music. 

Gymna.stics  Routines.  When  two  or  more  stunts  on  a 
single  piece  of  apparatus  are  placed  together  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  loss  of  movement  occurs 
when  moving  from  one  entity  of  the  routine  to  the 
next  we  term  it  a  routine.  IBasically  this  requires 
that  the  stuflents  gain  some  measure  of  control 
over  the  speed  of  each  stunt  so  that  a  pattern  or 
rhythm n  is  developed. 


CLASSROM   MANAGEMENT  AND    ORGANIZATION 


Gymnastics  should  be  taught  as  a  unit  with  i)rogres- 
sion  of  skill  as  the  main  objective.  The  students  should 
know  what  is  expected  and  be  impressed  with  the  neefl 
to  progress  from  one  skill  to  the  next.  The  arrangement 
of  exercises  should  be  carefully  thought  out  to  give  maxi- 
mum student  advancement  together  with  maximum  pro- 
tection. 

A  well-trained  physical  instructor  may  wish  the  class 
to  follow  an  exact  pattern  executing  each  detail  carefully, 
docking  students  when  they  fail.  Such  discipline  is  neces- 
sary if  exact  form  and  execution  is  desired.  Some  students 
seem  to  thrive  under  this  discipline,  giving  their  utmost 
to  obtain  excellence. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instructor  is  not  highly 
experienced  only  nominal  progress  can  be  expected.  Freer 
forms  of  discipline  may  need  to  be  employed.  These  have 
the  advantage  of  stimulating  the  student  to  think  about 
the  apparatus  and  the  possibilities  of  it. 

Use  of  the  Gymnasium 

There  are  innumerable  floor  plans  and  mat  arrange- 
ments that  can  be  made.    The  following  may  be  helpful  : 

(1)  When  possible  split  the  class  so  that  all  the  students 
are  working  all  the  time.  This  may  mean  that  all 
pieces  of  equipment  will  be  in  operation.  Proper  spot- 
ting systems  will  allow  such  freedom. 


(2)  Each  day  change  the  piece  of  equipment  the  students 
are  working  on.  If  you  base  all  j)ieces  of  equipment 
.set  up  at  each  period,  then  all  students  can  perform 
on  all  of  them. 

(3)  If  the  students  i^erform  on  three  or  more  different 
j)ieces  of  apparatus  each  jjeriod  or  if  they  can  expect 
to  execute  three  or  more  different  skills,  then  plan 
for    the    following  : 

a)  Pattern  the  activities  so  that  students  use  a  piece 
of  apjiaratus  requiring  use  of  legs,  then  the  next 
requiring  suspension,  and  so  on.  Avoid  periods  of 
exclusive  sup]>ort  activities  or  suspension  activities. 
The  students  will  weaken  quickly  if  given  mu.scle 
groups  are  used  exclusively. 

b)  Pattern  the  stunts  to  be  taught  if  only  one  piece 
of  apparatus  is  offered  each  day  so  that  the 
students  use  their  legs,  then  their  arms,  etc.  This 
is  particularly  true  on  the  parallel  bars  and  the 
horizontal  bar. 

c)  Plan  the  floor  position  of  the  various  pieces  of 
equipment  so  that  there  is  a  minimum  amount  of 
distance  between  each  piece.  Move  all  students  at 
one  time  so  that  the  traffic  patterns  are  cleared 
before  resuming  the  instruction.  Arrange  the  equip- 
ment so  that  you  can  see  all  pieces  at  all  times. 
With  some  thought,  all  the  above  can  be  accom- 
plished. 


TESTS 


Written  tests  in  gymnastics  are  a  rarity.  They  can 
be  formed,  however,  using  test  items  covering  spotting, 
equipment  parts,  safety,  history,  and  breakdowns  of  activi- 
ties. Generally,  the  skill  tests  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
grading.  One  student  may  rate  another.  Subjectiveness 
can  be  lowered  by  group  marking,  team  marking  of  two 


or  more  teachers,   if  possible,  or  marking  each  skill  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  gymnastic  competitions. 

Regardless  of  how  you  intend  to  mark,  a  fair  sampling 
of  the  student's  work  on  each  piece  of  equipment  is  neces- 
sary. This  will  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  marking 
and  recording  of  marks. 


The  following  tumbling  stunts  make  up  my  tumbling 
routine.  The  routine  shown  below  will  cover  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet  each  way  for  two  trips.  A  minimum  of  three 
stunts  will  be  used  in  each  trip. 


NAME  : 
ROOM  : 
GRADE 


TRIP    ONE 

TRIP    TWO 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

POINTS     +     POINTS 

TOTAL     =     POINTS 
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Tumbling :                                                                       Points 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.     Side    roll 

2.     3  Man    shuffle 

3.     Forward  roll   (tuck) 

4.     Squat  through 

5.     Backward  roll   (tuck) 

6.     Forward  roll   (from  spring) 

7.     Backward  roll   (extension) 

8.     Buck    jump 

9.     Extension    dive 

10.     Elbow  knee  balance 

11.     Head    stand 

12.     Fish-flop  from  knees 

13.     Backward  roll  to  fish-flop 

14.     Head  stand  and  lever  down 

15.     Backward  roll  to  head  stand 

16.     Hand  stand  —  10  seconds 

17.     Neck  spring  with  mat 

18.     Head  spring  with  mat 

19.     Nip-up 

20.     Thigh    stand 

21.     Bent  arm  hand  spring   (mat) 

22.     Head  spring  unassisted 

23.     Neck  spring  unassisted 

24.     Straight  arm  hand  spring 

25.     Cartwheel 

26.     Round-off 

27.     Hand  stand  walk  —  10  paces 

28.     Tiger  stand 

Vaulting :                                                                        Points 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A.    Springboard  and  Single  Box 

1.     Knee  on  -  knee  off 

2.     Squat    vault 

3.     Straddle    vault 

4.     Rear    vault 

5.     Side    vault 

6.     Front  vault  (low) 

7.     Front  vault  (medium) 

8.     Front  vault  (high) 

9.     Extension  —  squat  through  vault 

10.     Thief    vault 

11.     Angle    vault 

B.    Springboard  and  Long  Box                                                         Points 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.     Squat    on 

2.     Straddle    on 

3.     Forward  roll  on  -  leap  off 

4.     Reach  forward  roll 

5.     Straddle    vault 

6.     Reach  neck  spring 

7.     Reach  head  spring 

8.     Reach  short  arm  spring 

9.     Reach  long  arm  spring 

10.     Hand  walk  —  arm  spring  off 

11.    Extension  —  squat  through  vault 
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Parallel   Bars:                                                                Points 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.     Skin  the  cat 

2.     Bird's    nest 

3.     Cross  rest  (jump  to) 

4.     Hand  walk 

5.     Grasshopper 

6.     Seat  Travel 

7.     Swing  through  and  sit  to  left,  then  right 

8.     Continuous  bar-to-bar  turns 

9.     Cross  rest  swing 

10.     Front  up  (elbow-support) 

11.     Back  up   (kip-up) 

12.     Forward    roll 

13.     Backward    roll 

14.     Shoulder  balance 

15.     Cross  bar  hip  pull-over 

16.     Single  leg  cut-off 

17.     Single  leg  cut-on 

18.     Double  leg  cut-off 

19.     Shoulder    roll 

20.     Back  roll  dismount 

21.     Hand  stand  —  2  bars 

22.     Kidney    roll 

23.     Lazy-man  kip-up 

24.     Hopalong  Cassidy  mount 

25.     Spotting  knowledge 

Horizontal  Bar:                                                               Points 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.     Skin  the  cat   (low-high) 

2.     Bird's  nest  (low) 

3.     Bar  snap   (low-high) 

4.     Free  swing  and  drop  (front  &  back)    (high) 

5.     Front  circle  from  cross  rest  (low) 

6.     Hip  pull-over   (low-high) 

7.     Knee  swing   (hock  swing)    (high) 

8.     Hock  swing,  dismount  (low-high) 

9.     Single  knee  circle  mount  (low-high) 

10.     Bar  sit  to  cross  rest  (low) 

11.     Single  knee  circle  backwards  (high) 

12.     Monkey  hang  (high) 

13.     Double  knee  circle  backwards  (high) 

14.     Hip  circle  (low-high) 

15.     Single  knee  swing  mount  (low-high) 

16.     Single  knee  circle  forward  (high) 

17.     Kip-up   (high) 

18.     Spotting  knowledge 

Ropes  :                                                                                                                 Points 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.     Legs  and  arms  on  long  ropes 

2.     10  seconds  or  less  on  long  rope 

3.     Inverted  hang  (2) 

4.     Bird's  nest  (2) 

5.     Inlocate   (2) 

6.     Lever  down  for  pike  (2) 

7.     Iron  cross  (2) 

8.     Dislocate   (2) 

9.     Handstand   (2) 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  INTRAMURAL  AND  INTERSCHOLASTIC  SPORTS 


INTRAMURALS 

Intramural  athletics  represent  competitive  events 
conducted  within  the  school  in  which  all  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  regardless  of  their  skill  level. 
The  intramural  program  should  be  so  planned  that  there 
is  a  sports  activity  for  everyone  and  the  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  at  least  one  activity.  Al- 
though intramurals  are  an  integral  part  of  the  required 
program,  they  should  not  be  made  compulsory. 

A.  Purposes  of  Intramural  Athletics 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  vigorous  activity 
for  all  students. 

2.  To  educate  toward  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

3.  To  develop  good  citizenship— social  competence, 
group  loyalties,  human  relations. 

B.  Financial   Support 

Since  intramural  athletics  are  a  component  part 
of  the  required  program,  financial  support  should  be 
totally  from  the  general  school  budget. 

Budget    Items —  (to    be    included    in    general    school 
budget) . 

Personnel  —  officials,     equipment     manager,     office 
help. 

Equipment  —  sports    equipment,    rental    equipment, 
office  supplies. 


Awards  —  recognition    awards    for    individuals    and 
units. 

Publicity  —  handbooks,     pamphlets,     posters,     news 
sheets,    pictures. 


C.    Communication 

The    best    intramural    plans   will    never    succeed 
without   good   media   of  communication. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1.  An  invitation  to  participate:  this  should  come 
from  the  principal,  classroom  teacher  and  team 
captain.  Participation  will  result  when  pupils 
receive  sincere  invitations  to  take  part  in  parti- 
cular   games. 

2.  Good  bulletin  boards:    make  use  of  the  following: 

Past  Activities:  Keep  on  the  bulletin  board  special 
items   of  past  activities. 

Present  Activities:  Post  scores,  schedules,  daily 
bulletins,   cartoons,  pictures,   charts,  posters. 

Future  Activities:  Let  the  students  set  their  plans 
for  the  future  early.  Pictures,  schedules,  posters, 
cartoons  and  last  year's  results  may  do  this  job. 


D.    Suggested   Organization   of  Intramural 
Athletics  in   Larger  High  Schools 


ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


PRINCIPAL 


INTRAMURAL  DIRECTOR 


STAFF  ADVISER  (S) 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 


INTRAMURAL  COUNCIL 


Sports  Mgrs.  Sr. 
Sports  Mgrs.  Jr. 


Publicity 
Chairman 


Records 
Chairman 


Units  for  Competition 

The  designation  of  leagues  and  teams  is  an  important 
phase  in  the  success  of  an  intramural  program.  Age, 
interest,  group  connections,  school  enrollment  and  facili- 
ties are  some  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  establishing  competitive  units.  Considerable 
differences  in  the  units  may  exist  from  school  to  school. 

Suggested  Units  for  Competition 

(These  units  may  also  be  used  for  activities  other 
than  intramural  athletics,  i.e.,  scholastic  achievement, 
drama,  literary  contributions  and  other  services.) 


1.  The  physical  education  class  unit  —  an  ideal 
place   to  stimulate  interest. 

2.  The  home  room  unit  is  a  practical  team  group, 
facilitates  organization. 

3.  "Choose  Up"  teams  for  each  sport  —  this  system 
might  be  used  if  there  are  a  few  would-be  partici- 
pants in  each  class, 

4.  "Birthdays"  system  —  team  divisions  are  set 
according  to  birth  dates.  Signs  of  the  zodiac  may 
be  used  for  unit  names. 

5.  Geographical  system  —  geographic  areas  supply- 
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ing  students  to  the  school  are  the  basis  for  form- 
ing teams. 

6.    Alphabetical  system  —  best  for  schools  where  the 
enrollment  is  500  or  more. 

The    alphabetical    system    (one   of   the    possible   per- 
manent arrangements)    is  explained  below  : 

(a)  The  four-house  system  might  be  set  up  as  follows: 
House  I 

—  surnames  beginning  with  W,X,  Y,Z,  A,B,C; 

House  n 

—  surnames  beginning  with   D,E,F,G,H,I,J; 

House  in 

—  surnames  beginning  with   K,  L,  M,  N,  O; 
House  IV 

—  surnames   beginning   with    P,Q,R,S,T,U,  V. 

(b)  The  three-  and  five-house  systems  would  probab- 
ly be  as  follows: 

House  I  —  surnames  beginning  from  A  to  G; 
House  II  —  surnames  beginning  from  H  to  N; 
House  III  —  surnames  beginning  from  O  to  Z; 
House  I  —  surnames  beginning  from  W  to  B; 
House  II  —  surnames  beginning  from  C  to  G; 
House  III  —  surnames  beginning  from  H  to  L; 
House  IV  —  surnames  beginning  from  M  to  P; 
House   V     —  suranmes  beginning  from  Q  to  V. 


Horizontal  Division 

Within    the    vertical    division 
horizontal    division,    i.e.. 


there     must    be    a 


1.  Grade  classification — all  grade  eights  would  play 
grade   eights   in   other   houses. 

2.  Cozen-Neilsen  classification — (AAHPER  Fitness 
Classification)  —  within  each  house  an  A,  B,  C 
league  is  set  up  according  to  the  classification 
system  used. 


E.    Types  of  Competition 
1.    Round  Robin 

Each  team  plays  every  other  team.  This  allows 
the  team  to  continue  playing  after  it  has  lost. 
The    formula    N(N-l)    will    give    the    number    of 

2 
games  in  a  round  robin. 

Six  teams  in  a  round  robin  draw:  #1  retains 
its   position  and   the  other   numbers  are   rotated. 


First 
Round 

Second 
Round 

Third 
Round 

Fourth 
Round 

Fifth 
Round 

1  vs.  6 

2  vs.  5 

3  vs.  4 

1  vs.  5 
6  vs.  4 

2  vs.  3 

1  vs.  4 

5  vs.  3 

6  vs.  2 

1  vs.  3 

4  vs.  2 

5  vs.  6 

1  vs.  2 

3  vs.  6 

4  vs.  5 

2. 

Elimination 

Tournament 

(One    loss 

eliminates 

the  team  or  individual). 

(a)   Elimination   Tournament   when   the    number 
is  a  perfect  power  of  two. 


1st  Round        2nd  Round 

1 


3rd  Round 


2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Third 

4 

5 

2 

5 

8 

First 

6 

8 

7 

8 

Activities 

There  is  almost  an  unlimited  range  of  activities  which 
can  be  used  in  the  intramural  program.  These  various 
activities  may  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  team,  individu- 
al, competitive,  non-competitive  and  recreational.  Although 
many  of  the  activities  are  indicated  by  seasons,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  operate  certain  activities  out  of  the  regular 
season  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  facilities. 


Soccer 

Touch  Football 

Badminton 

Basketball 

Basketball  Golf 

Bowling 

Gymnastics  and  Tumbling 

Handball 

Swimming 

Archery 

Table  Tennis 


Volleyball 

Wrestling 

Horseshoes 

Softball 

Track  and  Field 

Cross  Country 

Dance  Competition 

Tennis 

Golf 

Broomball 

Curling 


Sports  Skills — Football  pass 

Football  place  kick 
Soccer  kick   for  accuracy 
Softball  throw  for  accuracy 
Basketball   free  throw 

Novelty  Events — Bicycle  races 
— Tug-of-war 
— Miniature   golf 


(b)  Elimination  Tournament  when  the  number 
of  teams  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  two. 
Example:  6  teams  need  2  byes  to  make  the 
total  8.  17  teams  need  15  byes  to  make  the 
total  32  (perfect  power  of  2).  (The  team  or 
individual  is  eliminated  after   two  losses.) 


1st  Round 

Bye 

2nd  Round 

1 

3rd  Round 

1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

3 

4 

1 

4 

First 

5 

6 

6 

Bye 

3.    Double  Elimination 

Double  Elimination  Tournament  with  num- 
bers indicating  order  of  seeding  or  draw.  Winners 
move  out  to   the  right. 
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5 

5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

6 

t?^ 

4 

.^ 

■s. 

3 

"x' 

1 

^^               V 

•                             ^^ 

kS'                             3        -.^ . 

6 

3 

6 

< 

7 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

3 

4. 


Ladder  Tournament  —  Entries  can  be  placed  on 
a  ladder  rung  in  any  order  according  to  the  re- 
sults of  previous  tournaments.  A  player  is  usually 
permitted  to  challenge  only  one  or  two  rungs 
above. 


5.    Pyramid  Tournament 


—  similar   to   the  ladder  type. 

—  position  can  be  given  arbitrarily  or  as  the 
result  of  other  competition. 

—  generally  a  player  can  challenge  any  one  in 
his  row.  After  winning  over  all  his  row,  he 
may    challenge    anyone   in    the   row   above. 

Other  types  of  Tournaments 

—  Olympic  style  meet 

—  ringer    tournament 

—  time  limit  tournament 

—  flights  and   qualifying   rounds. 

(a)  Olympic  Meet  Style — Participants  may  com- 
pete in  a  number  of  the  various  skills  or 
individual  events,  e.g.  track,  swimming  and 
gymnastic  meets.  Limit  the  number  of  events. 
This  meet  takes  place  over  a  period  of  one 
or  two  days. 


(b)  Ringer — For  sports  skills.  Contestant  records 
best  score  every  time  he  tries  the  skill  or  the 
contestant  records  the  score  only  if  a  previ- 
ous score  is  bettered.  Rules  must  be  set  to 
determine  the  number  of  attempts  a  person 
may  have  to  better  his  score. 

(c)  Time-Limit  Tournament — Keeps  large  num- 
bers busy  at  various  activities,  e.g.  volleyball, 
throwing  contest,  jumping  for  distance,  free 
throws.  Each  group  plays  at  each  area  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.  At  signal,  all  action 
stops  and  scores  are  recorded.  Individuals  or 
teams  accumulate  points. 

F.  Facilities  and  Time  Allotment 

All  school  administrators  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  time  and  space  allotment.  An  over-all 
view  of  all  of  the  extra-class  activities  is  desirable, 
so  that  intramural  contests  can  be  scheduled  on  days 
and  times  where  there  are  not  conflicts.  This  does 
not  imply  that  intramural  contests  should  be  allotted 
only  the  time  left  by  other  groups. 

The  following  factors  will  determine  the  best  time 
(before  school,  noon  hour  or  after  school  in  the  after- 
noon) for  intramural  competition  in  any  one  school — 

—  school  transportation  system. 

—  after-school   employment. 

—  length  of  the  noon  hour  to  allow  for  lunch  and 
shower. 

—  school  policy  on  bringing  lunches  to  school. 

—  the  time  of  day  students  have  been  in  the  habit 
of   playing   intramural   games. 

—  afternoon   dismissal   time. 

—  if  presence  of  spectators  is  of  importance. 

G.  Awards    as    Recognition 

A  unit  trophy  awarded  the  team  scoring  the 
largest  number  of  points  in  the  intramural  program 
should  be  of  little  monetary  value  but  symbolic  of 
students  in  sports.  Most  authorities  agree  that  in- 
dividual student  awards  place  false  emphasis  on  the 
event,  unsuited  to  the  principles  of  democratic  educa- 
tion.    (Williams,    Brownell    and    Vernier,    1964.) 

However,  if  individual  awards  are  included  they 
should  be  of  little  monetary  value  but  symbolic  of 
achievement.  Chenille  and  felt  letters,  medals,  pins, 
certificates  or  ribbons  will  serve  as  publicity,  motiva- 
tion and   recognition. 
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Poinf  Systems 

If  awards  are  to  be  included,  a  system  of  earning 
points  may  assist  in  providing  a  basis  upon  which  to  grant 
awards.  One  of  the  first  considerations  is  to  decide  what 
the  main  function  of  the  point  system  will  be.  Points  may 
be  allotted  for  participation,  achievement,  service,  leader- 
ship,  sportsmanship,   etc. 


Suggested   Point   Systems 

(a) 


(b) 


Attendance 

10 

Championship 

5 

2nd  place 

4 

3rd  place 

3 

Attendance 

5 

Championship 

5 

2nd  place 

3 

3rd  place 

2 

Awards 

Individual 

An  Official  Pin       points 

A  Letter  points 

Unit 

Unit  Trophy         —  Highest  accumulated  number 
of  points  for  the  year. 


H. 


Directors  of  intramural  athletics  should  be  pre- 
pared to  adapt  to  peculiar  situations.  For  example, 
in  schools  where  the  bus  schedules  would  ordinarily 
prohibit  after-school  intramural  leagues  from  operat- 
ing it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  special  intramural 
days  on  which  the  buses  would  run  a  late  schedule. 
A  second  situation  requiring  special  consideration  is 
in  a  school  too  small  for  the  operation  of  regular 
intramurals.  In  such  a  case  it  might  be  possible  to 
substitute  inter-scholastic  competitions.  Use  of  school 
buses  after  school  hours  should  be  considered. 

In  large  city  high  schools,  where  facilities  may 
limit  the  intramural  program,  arrangements  may  be 
made  so  that  all  available  community  facilities  are 
used  to  capacity. 


THE  INTERSCHOLASTIC  ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 


A.  Foreword 

In  Alberta  today,  we  face  a  tremendous  prolifera- 
tion   of    the    inter-scholastic    athletic    program.     Any 
-'    assessment  of  the  value  of  this  program   is  steeped 
in  personal  preference,  and  conventional  wisdom.  One 
absolute  fact  is  well  stated  by  Cowell  and  Hazelton  : 

"There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  value  data  leading 
to  clarification  of  thinking  and  policy  on  the  ad- 
ministrative level  concerning  athletic  competition 
at  all  levels  and  especially  concerning  athletic 
competition  below  the  senior  high  school  level.  It 
might  be  helpful  to  examine  claims  and  counter 
claims  with  a  clear  realization  that  inter-scholastic 
athletics,  per  se,  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  The 
values  inherent  in  them  are  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  leadership,  the  total  environmental  set- 
ting, and  numerous  other  factors."  * 

B.  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Extracurricular 

Activities  for  High  Schools 

In  January  1956,  the  Edmonton  High  School 
Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  (A.T.A.) 
set  up  a  committee  to  study  the  administrative  prob- 
lems of  composite  high  schools.  This  committee  of 
22  persons  worked  until  March  1958,  at  which  time 
they  completed  a  report  entitled  "A  Survey  of  the 
Teacher  Load  in  Curricular,  Extracurricular,  and 
Professional  Activities  of  the  Edmonton  Public  High 
Schools    for    the    Year    1956-57." 

One  of  the  first  tasks  was  the  formulation  of  an 
acceptable  statement  of  philosophy,  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  extracurricular  activities.  This  statement  was 
accepted  officially  by  the  A.T.A.  local  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  main  report,  and  later  included  with  it. 
The  same  statement  was  also  incorporated  in  the 
brief  submitted  in  1958  by  the  Edmonton  Men's 
Branch  of  CAHPER  to  the  Cameron  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Education  in  Alberta.  The  statement  of 
philosophy  :  "The  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Extra- 
curricular Activities  for  the  Edmonton  Public  High 
Schools"  is  available  from  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board. 


*  Cowell,  C.  C,  and  Hazelton,  H.  W.,  Curriculum  De- 
signs in  Physical  Education,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J., 
Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,    1955,    p.  352. 


C.    Alberta  Schools  Athletic  Association  (A.S.A.A.) 

The  governing  body  for  all  high  school  athletics  is 
the  A.S.A.A.  The  following  articles  are  taken  from  its 
constitution    (1960   Revision). 


Article  2  —  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  organization  shall  be  : 

Section  1  :  To  direct  and  control  athletics  of  the  A.S.A.A. 
that  the  Department  of  Education,  School  Boards  and 
Faculties  will  regard  them  as  educational  resources 
to  be  encouraged  and   fostered. 

Section  2 :  To  maintain  good  sportsmanship,  honesty, 
courtesy  and  good  will  within  our  schools  and  in 
every  branch  of  interschool  and  interleague  competi- 
tion. 

Section  3  :  To  plan  athletic  competitions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  no  great  interference  with  school  attend- 
ance. 

Section  4  :  To  promote  in  team  members  and  all  other 
students  an  awareness  that : 

(a)  the   primary   aim   of  school   is  education 

(b)  athletics   provide   physical,   social   and   emotional 
values  of  great  significance. 

Section  5  :  To  establish  definite  standards  of  supervision 
with  respect  to  : 

(a)  coaching    practices 

(b)  travelling  of  teams  and  spectators 

(c)  conduct   of   teams   and   spectators. 

Article  3  —  Membership 

Section  1  :  Membership  in  the  Senior  High  School  sec- 
tion of  the  A.S.A.A.  shall  be  open  to  any  Alberta 
senior  high  school  which  received  Department  of 
Education  School  Grants,  and  which  has  paid  its 
annual   fee  according  to  the  following  scales  : 

Enrolment  0  -     50     pupils    —    $  3.00 

Enrolment  51  -  500     pupils     —        5.00 

Enrolment  501   -   1000  pupils     —      10.00 

Enrolment:     1001  pupils  and  over    —      15.00 

Enrolment  is  to  be  taken  as  at  October  1st. 
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Section  2  :  Applications  from  schools  not  receiving  the 
Department  of  Education  School  Grant  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  A.S.A.A. 

Section  3  :  Applications  for  membership  in  the  A.S.A.A. 
shall  be  made  directly  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  on 
or  before  November  1st  of  the  current  school  year 
and  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  applying 
school. 

Note : 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  work  in  established 
districts,  the  A.S.A.A.  at  all  times  must  organize  so 
that  District-Electoral  boundaries  conform  with  those 
of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association.  At  the  time  of 
writing  these  are  : 

(a)  South-Eastern  (f)    North  Central 

(b)  South-Western  (g)   North-Eastern 

(c)  South  Central  (h)   North-Western 

(d)  Central  Eastern  (i)    Calgary  City 

(e)  Central  Western  (j)    Edmonton  City 

All  coaches  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  this  Association  and  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  schools  to  join  this  organization. 

D.    Administration    of   Leagues   (By-Laws, 

Constitutions) 

Two  major  points  of  view  are  current  regarding 
the  operation  of  leagues  through  by-laws  and  con- 
stitutions. 

One  point  of  view  involves  a  minimum  of  by- 
laws covering  mainly  : 

1.  Schedule 

2.  Rules 

3.  Eligibility 

4.  Play-offs  and  declaration  of  champions 
and  a  maximum  of  judicious  responsibility  placed  on 
the    coaches. 

The  other  point  of  view  involves  a  very  sophisti- 
cated and  detailed  set  of  by-laws  involving  the  four 
mentioned  above,  plus  : 

5.  Postponed  games 

6.  Tied  games 

7.  Exhibition  games 

8.  Practice  time 

9.  Team  classification 

10.  Exclusions  from  a  game 

11.  Insurance 

12.  Physical  examinations 

13.  Determination  of  league  positions 

14.  Duties  of  the  home  team 

15.  Supervision  of  games 

16.  Trophies 

17.  Finances 

18.  Spectator  behaviour 

19.  Protests 

20.  Game  starting  times 

21.  Code  of  ethics 

22.  Provincial    competition 


23.  Team  sponsors 

24.  Limit  of  competition 

25.  Tournament  play  or  invitational  games 

26.  Team  colors 

27.  Objectives 

28.  Membership 

29.  Duties  of  special  committees 

30.  Duties  of  executives 

31.  Elections. 

A  constitution  involving  detailed  sets  of  by-laws 
usually  occurs  where  the  coaching  is  very  competitive 
and  league  organization  extremely  complex.  Both 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  school  systems  have  made 
available   their   by-laws   from   all  sports. 

E.  Finance 

Generally  revenue  for  the  operation  of  the  inter- 
school  athletic  program  can  be  gained  from  : 

a)  Gate    receipts 

b)  Student  activity  tickets 

c)  Student  councils 

d)  Special  money  makers  such  as  carnivals, 
dances,    raffles 

e)  Bank    loans. 

This  system  has  been  breaking  down  in  the  large 
cities  where  composite  high  schools  begin  operation 
in  a  full-blown  interschool  program.  The  present 
trend,  and  the  major  solution  to  the  problem,  would 
be  to  attempt  to  educate  the  supporters  of  public 
education  to  accept  the  philosophy  that  athletics  are 
an  integral  part  of  physical  education  and  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration  as  the  mathematics,  industrial 
arts,  or  any  other  accepted  part  of  our  educational 
program  of  today.  Only  in  a  program  which  is  wholly 
tax-supported   can   all   sports   flourish. 

F.  Budgets 

Preparation  of  a  budget  involves  the  following 
considerations  : 

1.  Budgets  should  be  prepared  a  year  in  advance. 

2.  Anticipated  earnings  and  expenses  should  be 
realistically   calculated. 

3.  Budget  estimates  should  be  approved  by  the 
Students'  Council  in  the  school  and  the  league 
where  required.  All  monies  spent  or  received 
should  be  handled  through  the  Students'  Council. 

4.  Financial  statements  should  be  prepared  which 
account  for  all  monies  spent.  These  statements 
should  be  audited. 

5.  Two  major  methods  are  utilized  to  determine  the 
amount  of  money   given  to  an  activity  : 

a)  Each  teacher  involved  in  an  activity  prepares 
the  budget  and  simply  requests  that  the 
allocation  be  granted  by  the  Students'  Council 
or  the  authorizing  authority. 

b)  Some  schools  and  school  boards  simply  grant 
a  sum  of  money  (usually  based  on  the  school 
enrolment  calculated  as  a  given  sum  of  money 
per  student)  to  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment or  the  organization  which  operates 
the  interschool  program.  Then  this  body 
allocates  the  money   to   the  various  actvities. 


SCHEDULING 


G.    Developing  a  Complete  Round  Robin 

The  basic  type  of  schedule  used  in  interschool 
athletics  is  a  complete  or  incomplete  round  robin. 
Arithmetical  combinations  can  be  utilized  to  represent 
teams  when  developing  a  schedule  and  in  this  way 
any  number  of  teams  or  conditions  can  usually  be 
accommodated.     (Other  types  of  scheduling  such  as 


single  or  double  eliminations,  tournaments  and  draws 
are  explained  in  the  intramural  section  of  this  book- 
let.) 
1.    Method  of  Developing  the  Numerical  Combina- 
tion in  a  Schedule  : 

a)   Each  team  is  given  a  number  beginning  with 
one    and    progressing    in    numerical    order   to 
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whatever  number  of  teams  there  are  in  the 
league. 

b)  Beginning  left  to  right,  set  out  the  first  half 
of  your  numbers  (we  will  use  a  six  -  team 
league  as  an  example). 

1  2  3 

Then  continue  your  numerical  sequence  de- 
veloping combinations  of  numbers  moving 
from  right  to  left : 

1-6  2-5  3-4 

These  combinations  represent  the  first  series 
of  games. 

c)  In  the  first  column  develop  all  the  possible 
combinations  for  the  largest  number,  keep- 
ing the  extreme  left  column  in  numerical 
sequence  : 

1-6  2-5  3-4 

2  -  6 

3  -  6 


In  this  even  schedule  the  sixth  team  is  the 
largest  number.  In  an  uneven  schedule  a 
team  must  be  added  to  allow  for  complete 
combinations;  however  the  teams  in  the  ex- 
treme left-hand  column  actually  have  a  bye. 
(See  the  example  of  a  seven-team  league.) 

d)  Continue  to  complete  the  number  combina- 
tions for  the  other  columns  in  numerical 
sequence,  but  exclude  team  6  because  all  com- 
binations have  been  completed  for  this  team. 

1-6  2-5  3 


2  -  6 

3  -  6 

4  -  6 

5  -  6 


e) 


The  above  combinations  represent  a  complete 
round  robin. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  home  and  away 
games,  then  designate  a  column  Home  and 
Away.  However,  to  balance  home  and  away 
games  as  closely  as  possible,  invert  the  com- 
binations in  the  third  and  fifth  series  of  games 
or  all   the  uneven  series  of  games. 

Away  Home  Away  Home  Away  Home 


Game  1 
Game  2 
Game  3 
Game  4 
Game  5 


1 

-  6 

2 

•  5 

3 

-  4 

2  • 

-  6 

3  ■ 

■  1 

4  ■ 

■  5 

6  ■ 

■  3 

2  - 

•  4 

1  ■ 

■  5 

4  ■ 

-  6 

5  - 

3 

1  ■ 

■  2 

6  - 

■  5 

4  - 

1 

3  ■ 

•  2 

f)  Now  check  the  number  of  Away  and  Home 
games  for  each  team  by  counting  the  number 
of  times  they  appear  in  the  Away  and  Home 
columns.  In  this  example  the  following  occurs: 

Team  1  has  3  Away  and  2  Home  Games 
Team  2  has  3  Away  and  2  Home  Games 
Team  3  has  3  Away  and  2  Home  Games 
Team  4  has  3  Away  and  2  Home  Games 
Team  5  has  1  Away  and  4  Home  Games 
Team  6  has  2  Away  and  3  Home  Games 

Team  5  has  1  too  many  home  games  and  a 
special  change  will  have  to  be  arranged  with 
Teams  1-2  -  3-4.  Team  5  plays  at  home 
to  Team  2  in  the  first  scheduled  game.    If  the 


numbers  are  reversed  this  will  give  Team  5 
two  away  games  and  three  games  at  home 
and  now.  Team  2  will  also  have  2  away  games 
and  3  games  at  home. 

g)   Finally  the  completed  round  robin  should  now 
read   as   follows  : 

Away  Home    Away  Home    Away  Home 


Game  1 

1  ■ 

•  6 

5  ■ 

■  2 

3  • 

■  4 

Game  2 

2  ■ 

■  6 

3  ■ 

■  1 

4  ■ 

■  5 

Game  3 

6  ■ 

■  3 

2  ■ 

■  4 

11 

-  5 

Game  4 

4  • 

■  6 

5  • 

■  3 

1  • 

•  2 

Game  5 

6  ■ 

■  5 

4  ■ 

1 

3  • 

■  2 

h)  As  mentioned  before  the  same  process  can  be 
used  for  an  uneven  number  of  teams.  How- 
ever, we  must  add  1  team  to  give  us  the  neces- 
sary  even   number   for  combinations. 

Example  using  a  seven-team  league    (applic- 
able to  any  uneven  team  league)  : 


A 

H 

A 

H 

A 

H 

A 

H 

Game  1 

1  ■ 

■  8 

2  - 

7 

3  - 

6 

4  - 

5 

Game  2 

2  • 

■  8 

3  - 

1 

4  - 

7 

5  - 

6 

Game  3 

3  • 

■  8 

4  - 

2 

5  - 

1 

6  - 

7 

Game  4 

4  ■ 

•  8 

5  - 

3 

6  - 

2 

7  - 

1 

Game  5 

5  ■ 

■  8 

6  - 

4 

7  - 

3 

1  - 

2 

Game  6 

6  ■ 

■  8 

7  - 

5 

1  - 

4 

2  - 

3 

Game? 

7  - 

•  8 

1  - 

6 

2  - 

5 

3  - 

4 

Since  there  is  no  team  8  the  extreme  left-hand 
column  represents  the  byes. 

To  arrange  for  balanced  Home  and  Away 
games,  the  numbers  must  be  reversed  in  the 
third,   fifth  and  seventh  series  of  games. 


Bye 

A. 

H. 

A. 

H. 

A. 

H. 

Game  1 

1 

2 

-  7 

3 

-  6 

4 

-  5 

Game  2 

2 

3 

-  1 

4 

-  7 

5 

-  6 

Game  3 

3 

2 

-  4 

1 

-  5 

7 

-  6 

Game  4 

4 

5 

-  3 

6 

-  2 

7 

-  1 

Game  5 

5 

4 

-  6 

3 

-  7 

2 

-  1 

Game  6 

6 

7 

-  5 

1 

■  4 

2 

-  3 

Game  7 

7 

6 

-  1 

5  ■ 

•  2 

4 

-  3 

Checking  the  schedule  shows  that : 

Team  1  has  2  Away  and  4  Home  Games 

Team  2  has  4  Away  and  2  Home  Games 

Team  3  has  3  Away  and  3  Home  Games 

Team  4  has  4  Away  and  2  Home  Games 

Team  5  has  3  Away  and  3  Home  Games 

Team  6  has  2  Away  and  4  Home  Games 

Team  7  has  3  Away  and  3  Home  Games. 

If  the  combinations  are  reversed  for  the  games 
involving  teams  1-2  and  teams  4  -  6  we  then  have  a 
balanced  league  for  home  and  away  games. 

Balanced  Home  and  Away  (5  Team  League)  : 
Bye  Away     Home  Away      Home 

1 


5 
3 
2 
5 
11 
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Balanced  Home  and  Away   (8  Team  League)  : 
Away  Home    Away  Home    Away  Home      Away  Home 


Balanced  Home  and  Away  (9  Team  League)  : 
Bye  Away  Home    Away  Home    Away  Home    Away  Home 


1 

-     8 

7     ■ 

■     2 

3     ■ 

■     6 

4     ■ 

■     5 

2     ■ 

-     8 

3     • 

■     1 

7     ■ 

-     4 

6     • 

•     5 

8     ■ 

■     3 

2     ■ 

■     4 

1     ■ 

-     5 

7     ■ 

■     6 

4     ■ 

■     8 

5     ■ 

■     3 

6     • 

■     2 

7     ■ 

■     1 

8     • 

-     5 

4     ■ 

■     6 

3     • 

-     7 

2     ■ 

•     1 

6     • 

■     8 

5     ■ 

■     7 

1     • 

•     4 

2     ■ 

■     3 

8     ■ 

■     7 

6     • 

-     1 

5     ■ 

2 

4     ■ 

■     3 

Balanced  Home  and  Away  (10  Team  League) 
Away      Home         Away      Home         A 


1 

-     10 

2 

-     10 

10 

-       3 

4 

-     10 

10 

-       5 

6 

-     10 

10 

-      7 

8 

-     10 

10 

-       9 

1 

2 

- 

9 

3 

-     8 

4     - 

7 

5     ■ 

-     6 

2 

3 

- 

1 

4 

-     9 

5     - 

8 

6     ■ 

-     7 

3 

2 

- 

4 

1 

-     5 

9     - 

6 

8     ■ 

■     7 

4 

5 

- 

3 

6 

-     2 

7     - 

1 

8     ■ 

•     9 

5 

4 

- 

6 

7 

-     3 

2     - 

8 

1     ■ 

■     9 

6 

7 

- 

5 

8 

-     4 

9     - 

3 

1     ■ 

■     2 

7 

6 

- 

8 

9 

-     5 

4     - 

1 

3     ■ 

■     2 

8 

9 

- 

7 

1 

-     6 

2     - 

5 

3     ■ 

-     4 

9 

8 

- 

1 

7 

-     2 

6     - 

3 

5     ■ 

-     4 

wa; 

y     Home 

Away 

Home 

Away 

Home 

3 

-       8 

4 

- 

7 

5 

-       6 

4 

-       9 

5 

- 

8 

6 

-       7 

1 

-       5 

9 

- 

6 

8 

-       7 

6 

-       2 

7 

- 

1 

8 

-       9 

7 

-       3 

2 

- 

8 

1 

-       9 

8 

-       4 

9 

- 

3 

1 

-       2 

9 

-       5 

4 

- 

1 

3 

-       2 

1 

-       6 

2 

- 

5 

3 

-       4 

7 

-       2 

6 

- 

3 

5 

-       4 

Developing   an   Incomplete   Round  Robin 

When  the  number  of  playing  dates  does  not  allow  for 
a  complete  round  robin  an  incomplete  schedule  can  be 
arranged  by  merely  excluding  the  necessary  series  of 
games  or  horizontal  columns. 


H. 


J. 


Girls'  Athletics 

The  value  of  interschool  athletic  participation  for 
girls  has  been  questioned  in  the  past  by  many  educa- 
tors for  various  reasons.  Today,  most  educators  would 
insist  that  the  opportunity  for  girls  to  participate  in 
athletics  should  be  equivalent  to  the  opportunities 
available  for  boys.  Athletics  for  girls  is  justified  on 
the  same  basis  as  it  is  justified  for  boys,  namely,  the 
educational  values  gained.  However,  we  can  continue 
to  expect  both  opposition  and  encouragement  from 
many  sources  in  our  society. 

To  administer  a  girls'  athletic  program  the  follow- 
ing general   policies  should  be  explored  : 

1.  Wherever  possible  the  teams  should  be  trained 
and  coached  by  women.  However,  men  have 
proven  to  be  excellent  coaches  for  girls'  teams 
and,  therefore,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  coach. 
No  selection  of  any  coach  should  be  made 
without  a  great  deal  of  deliberation. 

2.  League  schedules  should  not  involve  more  than 
10  games  or  8  weeks  of  play. 

3.  Rule  books  published  by  A.A.H.P.E.R.  (Nation- 
al Section  of  Women's  Athletics)  outline  the 
association's  philosophy  in  this  area.  These  are 
available  through  C.A.H.P.E.R.,  703  Spadina 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  All  coaches  should 
thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  phil- 
osophy. 

Purchasing  Equipment 

Two  major  points  which  cannot  be  overstressed 
are  : 

1.  Buy  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

2.  Solicit  tenders  for  equipment  but  consider  the 
service  provided  by  the  bidders  before  selecting 
the  lowest  tender. 

Loss  of  School  Time 

Two  major  trends  have  been  noted  in  this  area. 
On    the    local    level,    particularly    in    Edmonton   and 


Calgary,  the  leagues  are  gradually  moving  into  small- 
er geographical  areas  and  travelling  time  has  been 
shortened. 

Games  are  generally  scheduled  for  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  where  little  school  time  is  lost.  This 
type  of  weekend  scheduling  is  beneficial  because  it 
offers  the  opportunity  for  a  wholesome  recreational 
evening  for  the  students  and  their  peer  group  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school.  Generally,  the  com- 
munity favors  such  an  arrangement  and  is  insisting 
on  the  schools  offering  more  of  this  type  of  activity. 

There  has  been  a  trend  to  eliminate  some  post- 
season competition  because  it  was  felt  to  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  school  program.  (Intercity  foot- 
ball has  been  eliminated  because  our  fall  does  not 
allow  both  a  good  league  and  intercity  competition.) 
There  has  also  been  a  trend  to  encourage  and  extend 
provincial  competition  at  numerous  levels,  where  a 
sound   education  experience   can  be  anticipated. 

The  A.S.A.A.  now  sponsors  the  following  activi- 
ties at  the  provincial  level  : 

1.  Track  and  Field, 

2.  Basketball, 

3.  Volleyball, 

4.  Badminton. 

Coaching 

It  would  seem  that  the  ideal  method  would  be 
to  have  an  accredited  person  on  the  staff  handle  the 
coaching.  However,  in  Alberta,  we  have  had  a  long 
history  of  utilizing  coaching  personnel  from  outside 
the  school.  The  results  found  from  this  history  is 
that  non-staff  coaches,  in  general,  made  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  school.  However,  decisions  to  use 
non  -  staff  personnel  must  answer  two  important 
questions  : 

1.  Is  the  activity  a  worthwhile  experience  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  ? 

2.  Will  the  leadership  qualities  of  the  individual 
provide  a  wholesome  educational  experience 
for  the  participants  ? 

Coaching  Clinics 

At  the  present  time  coaching  clinics  are  offered 
in  Alberta   by  : 

1.    The  Alberta  Football  Coaches  Association, 
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2.  The   Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Association, 

3.  The  Department  of  Recreational  and  Cultural 
Development  holds  clinics  in  many  sports 
(Contact  Supervisor  of  Community  Programs, 
Legislative  Building,  Edmonton), 

4.  Other  coaching  clinics  are  held  in  the  major 
cities  for  all  sports  and  information  should  be 
available  through  the  appropriate  organizations. 

M.    Time-Off  For  Coaching 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  extra  load  of  coach- 
ing may  affect  the  coach's  other  school  responsibili- 
ties. To  overcome  this  problem  some  schools  have 
arranged  additional  time-off  for  their  coaching  staffs. 
As  well,  the  coach  has  been  relieved  of  routine  super- 
vision in  the  school. 

N.    Restrictions  on  an  Inclividual's 

Participation  in  Interschool  Athletics 

Some  school  authorities  feel  that  limits  should  be 
placed  on  the  number  of  sports  a  boy  could  partici- 
pate in  during  a  given  year.  It  was  felt  that  an 
athlete  would  have  a  chance  to  recover  from  the 
strain  of  competition  and  would  dedicate  himself 
more  to  his  academic  work.  Only  a  few  divisional 
athletic  associations  have  by-laws  governing  this  ques- 


tion. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  people  in  the  province 
that  the  local  school  should  determine  its  own  policy 
since  limits  might  inflict  real  injustices  on  individuals 
and   particularly  smaller  schools. 

If  educators  continue  to  believe  that  inter-school 
athletics  is  a  wholesome  educational  experience,  the 
major  concern  will  be  the  balance  or  variety  of 
educational  opportunities  for  the  individual  student. 

O.    Athletic  Awards 

Athletic  awards  should  be  inexpensive,  consisting 
of  crests,  medals,  ribbons,  certificates,  plaques,  cups 
or  letters.  They  should  only  be  extrinsic  awards  sym- 
bolic of  achievement.  They  should  never  take  the 
form  of  a  prize.  Generally,  these  awards  should  be 
based  on  an  accumulative  point  system  which  encour- 
ages  greater   participation. 

P.    Officiating 

To  be  successful  an  interschool  athletic  program 
requires  competent,  unbiased  officials.  The  school 
plays  an  initial  role  in  the  development  of  officials. 
Officiating  and  rule  knowledge  should  form  part  of 
every  unit.  Promising  student  officials  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  officiating  clinics  and  under- 
take officiating  as  an  avocation. 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURANCE   AND    LEGAL   LIABILITY 


"LET  US  DO  ALL  WE  CAN  TO  PROTECT  OUR 
STUDENTS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  AND  OURSELVES 
FROM  CHARGES  OF  NEGLIGENCE,  AND  THEN 
WITH  A  CLEAR  CONSCIENCE  GET  ON  WITH  OUR 
JOB   OF    INCREASING    PURPOSEFUL   ACTIVITY." 

— Anonymous. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  a  participant  in  the  inter-school  athletic  program  is 
in  the  judgment  of  the  parent  of  the  minor  involved.  The 
parent  may  decide  in  which  activities  the  minor  will  or 
will  not  participate,  giving  due  regard  to  the  hazards 
involved. 

These  hazards  include  the  possibility  of  careless 
supervision  in  addition  to  the  hazard  of  simple  accident. 
We  as  school  personnel  must  actively  foresee  and  attempt 
to  avoid  those  possibilities. 

Every   effort   should   be  made  to  inform  the  parent 


immediately  an  accident  occurs,  consistent  of  course,  with 
giving  the  victim  of  the  accident  immediate  and  adequate 
attention. 

School  personnel  should  see  to  it  that  parents  of 
minors  involved  in  the  interschool  athletic  program  pro- 
vide adequate  accident  insurance  to  cover  total  medical 
attention  and  hospital  care  in  the  case  of  an  accident. 

School  personnel  involved  in  the  interschool  athletic 
program  must  take  all  possible  steps  to  avoid  any  charges 
of  careless  supervision  or  negligence,  but  should  protect 
themselves  against  the  legal  expense  involved  in  any  such 
claims,  as  well  as  against  any  possible  damage  that  might 
be  assessed  against  them.  Usually  Boards  carry  legal 
liability  insurance  to  protect  the  board,  the  school  and 
teachers  against  any  such  claims.  THIS  COVERAGE 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED.  It  is 
important  that  any  such  coverage  carried  by  a  Board 
does  protect  the  individual  teacher,  while  that  teacher  is 
engaged  in  coaching  or  supervising  an  activity  under  the 
name  of  the  school. 


What  the   Coach   Should   Do: 


1.  Make  sure  that  each  individual  has  had  a  recent 
medical  examination  before  the  first  practice. 

2.  Make  sure  that  a  doctor  is  on  hand  or  readily  avail- 
able at  all  interschool  contests. 

3.  Make  sure  that  the  best  possible  protection  equipment 
is  available  to  each  competitor  in  all  contact  games. 
Make  sure  it  is  worn  properly. 

4.  Make  sure  prior  to  the  first  practice  what  accident 
insurance    coverage    is    carried    by    each    participant. 

Such  coverage  should  be  listed,  and  be  on  hand  with 
the  team  manager  at  each  practice  and  game. 

WHEN  NO  COVERAGE  AT  ALL  IS  CARRIED  : 

(a)  It  is  questionable  whether  a  student  should  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  interschool  athletics  if  he  or  she 
has  no  insurance  against  the  expense  involved  in  an 
accident. 

Some  of  the  Associations  in  the  Province  governing 
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interschool  athletics  will  not  allow  a  student  to  take 
part  in  their  program  if  there  is  no  insurance  cover- 
age at  all.  Some  principals  have  made  a  similar  ruling 
in  relation  to  their  individual  schools. 

(b)  If  a  student  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  interschool 
athletic  program  without  such  coverage,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  consistent  with  the  immediate  welfare  of 
the  victim  of  the  accident,  the  parent  should  be  con- 
tacted for  instructions.  In  some  cases,  school  person- 
nel have  called  the  local  police  as  might  be  done  in 
the  case  of  an  accident  in  a  public  place. 

5.  Legal  Liability  —  The  coach  should  make  sure  that 
he  is  covered  against  legal  expense,  and  any  damages 
that  might  be  assessed  against  him. 
The  coach  should  at  all  times  have  the  permission  of 
the  proper  school  authority  before  any  school  team 
participates  in  any  exhibition  or  regular  game,  meet 
or  tournament,  within  the  school  term  or  during  a 
vacation  period. 


EVALUATION  GUIDE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  SYSTEMS 


Physical  education  includes  not  only  the  regular 
instructional  program  but  also  intramural  and  inter- 
scholastic  activities.  The  total  program  should  be  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  physical  fitness  and  development  of 
the  student;  the  social  traits  and  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  the  good  citizen;  the  psychological  development 
of  the  child;  the  development  of  those  safety  skills  that 
increase  the  individual's  capacity  for  protection  in  emer- 
gencies; and  the  development  of  recreational  skills  for 
leisure  time.    In  order  to  encourage  the  widest  participa- 


tion the  program  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  interests, 
abilities  and  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

The  following  may  be  used  as  an  evaluation  for 
schools  and  systems  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of 
their  programs.  Instructions  are  included  for  filling  out 
each    section. 


1 .    Organization 


Courses 

in   Program 

Course 

Enrolment 

Classes 

Which  students  take  this  course? 
(Programs,  streams,  prerequisites,  etc.) 
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Grade  VII  Boys 

Grade  VII  Girls 

Grade  VIII  Boys 

Grade  VIII  Girls 

Grade  IX  Boys 

Grade  IX  Girls 

Grade  X  Boys 

Grade  X  Girls 

Phys.  Ed.  20  Boys 

Phys.  Ed.  20  Girls 

Number   of   teachers   teaching   physical   education  : 

Full-time     

Part-time     

Total   full-time  equivalents 


Checklist  on  Physical  Education  Program 

Mark  each  of  the  following  items:    YES,    NO,    NA  (not  applicable)    or    ND   (not  desirable). 

1.    The  physical  education  program  includes  class,    intramural,    recreational   and   interscholastic   activities. 

2.    The  physical  education  program,  including  intramural  and  interscholastic  athletics,  is  adequately  financed 

through  the  school  board  budget. 

3.    Consideration   is   given  to   teacher  load   in  planning,  organization  and  supervising  intramural  and  inter- 
scholastic activities. 

4.    Programs  of  class  instruction,  intramural  activities  and  interscholastic  sports  are  so  scheduled  that  each 

serves  the  other  two  effectively. 

5.    Interscholastic  and   intramural   schedules  are  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  demand    upon    students'    time 

and  distance  travelled. 
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6.    Medical   examinations  are  required   before   students  participate  in  strenuous  athletics. 

7.    Adequate    first-aid    equipment   and   a    person,  qualified   in  first  aid,  are  immediately  available  in  case  of 

injury. 

8.    A   proportion  of  time   is  set  aside   for   facilities  to  be  used  for  recreation  purposes.    E.g.    Student  dances 

or    free    play. 

9.    Men    and    women    physical    education    teachers     cooperatively  plan  the  total  program  to  ensure  the  best 

use   of   available    facilities,    equipment   and    time. 

10.    Men   and   women   physical   education   teachers  cooperatively  plan  co-educational  instruction  and  activities. 

11.    Every  student,   including  members  of  school  teams,    is    assured    a    well-balanced    j^hysical    education    pro- 
gram..   This  should  include  the  availability  of  a  program  beyond  the  Grade  X  level. 

12.  Physical   Education   is  offered   200  minutes  a  week. 

13.  The    student-teacher    ratio    does    not    exceed  25  -  1. 

14.  Opi^ortunities  are   provided   for  students  to  participate   in   co-recreational   activities. 

15.  Opportunities  in  a  variety  of  intramural  sports  are  provided. 

16.    When   recommended    by    qualified   specialists,  corrective  and   adapted  activities  are   provided  under  com- 
petent supervision  for  students  with  special  needs. 

17.    Sufficient   time    is   allowed    for   showering   and    dressing. 

18.    Provisions  are  made   for  insurance  coverage  of   all   students   engaging    in   curricular   and   extra-curricular 

physical    activities   at   school   board   expense. 

19.    Interscholastic   athletics  are   provided   for  students  who  can  benefit  from  these  activities.    In  all  cases  their 

parents  are  made   aware  of  this  phase  of  their    program. 

20.    The    interscholastic    athletic    program    is    under   control   and   administration   of  school   authorities. 

21.    Physical   education   facilities   are  allocated   in  out-of-class   hours   to   benefit  all   students  rather  than   pre- 
dominantly   to    interscholastic    teams. 

22.    Travel   by   school   teams  is  teacher-supervised  in   public  conveyances  or  in  school  buses. 

Comments  : 


Checklist  on  Facilities  and  Materials 

(YES,  NO,  NA  or  ND.)     (Much  of  this  applies  only  in  larger  school  systems.) 

1.    Facilities    are    designed    for    community    and  school  use. 

2.    The   number  of  indoor  teaching  stations    (N)    is  calculated  as  follows  : 

^        No.  of  P.  E.   Students  X  =  No.  of  periods  per  week  in  subject 

Average  of  class  size    (25)  No.  of  periods  per  week  each  teaching 

station  can  be  used. 

3.    The   basic   teaching  station   is  a  minimum   of  88'  x  100'    with    minimum    ceiling    height    24    feet    to   lowest 

obstruction.     Roll-away    bleachers    are    provided. 

4.    The  basic  floor  is  planned  to  include  one  official  and  two  cross  basketball  courts,  two  official  and  four 

recreational  volleyball  courts,  six  official  badminton  courts,  three  one-wall  handball  courts  and  gymnastic 
equipment. 

5.    Auxiliary    teaching    stations   should    not   be    smaller  than  50'  x  74'   with  ceiling  height    24   feet    to    lowest 

obstruction.  Each  is  planned  to  include  one  basketball,  two  volleyball,  three  badminton,  two  handball 
courts  and  gymnastic  equipment. 

6.    A   swimming   pool   is  an  auxiliary   teaching  station. 

7.    Gymnasiums   are   equipped   with    resilient   flooring    (#1    1-inch    Maple),     protected    lighting    of   minimum 

35  ft.  candles  3  ft.  above  floor  (no  glare  from  natural  light),  heating  60°  -70°  F.,  with  six  air  changes 
per  hour,  acoustic  treatment,  entrances  suitable  for  peak  traffic  and  movement  of  large  equipment,  one 
telephone,  adequate  protection  for  the  floor  (e.g.  rubber  matting  or  canvas)  for  spectator  traffic,  adequate 
sanitary  toilets  and  lavatory  facilities  and  sanitary  drinking  facilities. 

8.    Fifteen   hundred   square   feet   of   storage   space,   including  equipment  drying  room,  is  provided  and  equip- 
ped   with    shelving,    racks   and   wide   entrances. 

9.    Two  equipped  office  areas    (Male  and   Female)   are  provided,  each  of  80  square  feet,  plus  54  square  feet 

for  each  additional   instructor.    Adjacent  to  each  office  is  a  combination  dressing,  shower,  and  toilet  room. 

10.    Locker,   shower  and   drying  areas  adequate   for  peak  loads  are  provided  and  equipped  as  follows  : 

(a)  Storage  locker  or  basket  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  class,  intramural  and  interscholastic  program. 

(b)  One  dressing  locker  for  each  pupil  in  the  largest  class  section. 
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(c)  Fourteen   square   feet  of  dressing   room    floor   space,   exclusive   of  actual   lockers,   per  student    in    the 
largest  class  section. 

(d)  One  shower  head   for  every   five  students  in  the  largest  class  section. 

(e)  Fixed   benches,   mirrors,   hair  dryers  for  girls,  and  soap  dispensers. 

(f)  Hot  and  cold  water  with  temperature  controls. 

11.  Exclusive  of  the  school,  a  fenced  outdoor  play  area  of  17  acres  minimum  is  provided,  suitably  surfaced, 
graded,  drained,  and  equipped  with  the  following  :  soccer  or  football  pitches,  ball  diamonds,  tennis 
courts  convertible  to  hockey  rinks,  one-quarter  mile  track  with  field  equipment,  basketball  backstops, 
and    sets   of   volleyball    posts. 

12.  Adequate  serviceable  equipment  and  supplies  are  provided  for  each  activity  in  the  program,  so  that  peak 
load   classes  may   be   properly   instructed   and  have  maximum  activity. 

13.  The  following  items  of  general  equipment  are  available  :  movable  and  fixed  chalkboards,  portable 
public  address  system  and  turntable  variable  at  all  standard  speeds,  benches,  chairs,  tables,  timing 
devices,    team   markers,    and    protective   equipment. 


Comments 


Checklist  on   S+aff  Arrangements 


(YES,    NO,    NA    or    ND.) 

1.    Staff    members,    preferably    graduates    of    a    physical    education    degree    course    or    the    equivalent,    are 

adequately    prepared   to   provide   a   professional    program. 

2.    The    girls    physical   education    program,    including   interschool   physical   activities,   is  taught,  coached,  con- 
trolled  and   administered   by    professionally    trained  women  physical   education  teachers. 

3.    Staff    members    maintain    active    participation    in   inservice   education   through   formal    study    and    other 

professional    activity. 

4.    Staff  members   maintain  an   active   interest   in  professional  advancement,  including  membership  in  physi- 
cal  educational   organizations. 

5.    The    staff   keeps   the   community    informed    of   the   purposes   and   goals   of   physical    education    to    insure 

community  cooperation. 

6.    A    step-by-step    emergency    procedure,    including   medical    follow-up,   has   been   established. 

Comments  : 


Instructional  Procedures  and  Activities 

Evaluation 

Rate  each  of  the  following  items  as  :    5 — excellent;    4 — very  good;    3 — adequate;    2 — fair;    1 — poor;    or  mark  NA 
(not  applicable)     or    ND    (not  desirable). 

(  )        1.    Planning  and  preparation  for  instructional  activities  is  satisfactory. 

(  )        2.    Keeping   in  mind   data   from   health   appraisals,    cumulative   records   and    other    memoranda,    the    school 

attempts   to   classify    students   for    instructional  purposes  according  to  physical  needs,  capacities  and  inter- 
ests. 

(  )        3.    Activities  are  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  health   and   safety  of    the    students    and    students    are 

excused  from  the  activity  portion  only  on  the  written  authority  of  a  medical  doctor. 

(  )       4.    Activities  are  selected  and  conducted  in  a  manner  which  provide  for  the  aims  of  Physical  Education. 

(  )        5.    Opportunities    are    provided    to    develop    active   and   meaningful    student   leadership. 

Checklist 

(YES,    NO,    NA    or    ND.) 

6.    One  or  more  activities  from  each  of  the  following  units  is  included  in  the  program  : 

Indoor  team   sports  dance, 

Outdoor  team   sports  stunts,  tumbling, 

Indoor  individual  and  dual  activities  apparatus, 

Outdoor  individual  and  dual  activities  aquatics. 
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7.  Physical   fitness,   body  mechanics  and   good  posture  are  emphasized   in  all  units. 

8.  Admission  to  Physical  Education  20  and  30  is  not  dependent  upon  superior    achievement    in    Physical 
Education  10. 


Comments 


Evaluation   of  Student  Progress 

Evaluation 

(5,    4,    3,    2,    1,    NA    or    ND.) 

(  )        1-    Evaluation    procedures   are   comprehensive   and    effective. 

(  )       2.    Results  of  evaluation  are  used  regularly  in  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 


Evaluation   of  Student  Progress 


(YES,    NO,    NA,    or    N  D.) 

1.    Skill   tests   are   given   in   appropriate   activities. 

2.    Knowledge   tests  are  given  in  appropriate   activities. 

3.    Physical  fitness  tests  are  given  periodically. 

4.    Individual    physical    differences   are   considered  in  the  process  of  evaluation. 

5.    Observation  of  performance  is  used  as  a  method  of  evaluation. 

Upon    graduation,    students  : 

1.  Have  developed  a  knowledge,  understanding,  and  skill  in  a  variety  of  physical  education  activities. 

2.  Have    developed    interests   and    skills   which  have  potential  value  for  adult  leisure. 

3.  Practice    habits    of    good    health. 

4.  Demonstrate    good    social    and    emotional    behaviour   in   physical   education  activities  and  exhibit  carry- 
over   in    general    conduct. 

5.  Have  acquired  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  good  posture  and  have    learned    to    practice    good    body 
mechanics. 

6.  Have  acquired  an  interest  in  continuing  physical  fitness  as  well  as  an  awareness  of  factors  that  are  most 
harmful  to  physical  fitness. 

7.  Have    developed    active    and    meaningful    leadership   qualities   in   preparation   for   community   recreation 
responsibilities. 

8.  Know  safety  skills  and  practice  them  for  maximum  group  safety  (for  protection  of  self  and  the  group). 
Comments : 


Evaluation   of   Instruction 

5,    4,    3,    2,    1,    NA    or    N  D.) 

)        1.    There  is  an  adequate  selection  of  physical  education  activities  in  the  class,  intramual,  and  interschol- 
astic  program. 

2.  Time   allotments  of  the   program   meet  instructional   needs  satisfactorily. 

3.  Controls  and  safeguards  for  all  athletic  activities  are  satisfactory. 

4.  The  space  provided  for  indoor  physical  education  is  adequate. 

5.  The  facilities  for  outdoor  physical  activity  is  satisfactory. 

6.  The  quantity  of  permanent  equipment  for  physical  education  is  adequate. 

7.  The  quality  of  permanent  equipment  for  physical   education   is  adequate. 

8.  Provisions   for  health,   safety   and   sanitation  are  adequate. 
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(  )       9.    The  staff  has  adequate  preparation  for  the  physical  education  program. 

(  )      10.    The   staff  has  sufficient  experience  and  training  to  conduct  a  balanced  extra-curricular  program. 

(  )     11-    Teaching    is    effective. 

(  )      12.    Men  and  women  physical  education  teachers  cooperatively   plan  and  integrate  co-educational   activities 

and    the    total    program    in    physical    education. 

Comments : 

(Especially  strength  and  weaknesses  of  boys'   program   and    girls'    program,    intramural   program,    etc.) 
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